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KNBISEL QUARTET IN 
MEMORABLE CONCERT 


Program Given in New York This 
Week One of the Season’s 
Best Offerings 


By some special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, the Kneisel Quartet was permitted 
to give its last concert under more pleas- 
ing atmospheric conditions than fsual. 
This concert was at Mendelssohn Hall, on 
evening of Tuesday, December 14. 
proved to be of the 


the 
The program 
most interesting which has ever been given 
here by the Kneisels, most particularly in 
that it included Beethoven’s Quartet in B 
Flat Major, one of his latest works. The 
last movement, composed later than the 
rest of the work, and substituted for the 
original fugal finale was, in fact, the last 
work from his pen. The following pro- 
gram was given: 


one 


Beethoven, Quartet in B Flat Major, op. 130, 
(a) Adagio ma non troppo, Allegro, (b) Presto, 
(c) Andante con moto ma non troppo (Poco Scher- 
zoso), (d) Allegro assai (Alla danza tedesca), (e) 
Cavatina (Adagio molto expressivo), (f) Finale 
(Allegro); Charles M. Loeffler, “Le passeur d’eau,” 
(Théme Russe) Pdem. For two violins, two 
violas and two violoncellos (Mss.), in one move- 
ment; Tschaikowsky, Sextet in D Minor for two 
violins, two violas and two violoncellos, op. 70, 
(Souvenir de Florence). 


The age does not even yet seem to have 
caught up with Beethoven at his most ma- 
ture stage. Whenever one of his important 
late works is heard, it is so at variance 
with the Beethoven that one hears gener 
ally upon concert programs that one has 
to think twice to know what he is hearing 
What impressed in the work as a whole 
was its fundamental quality of direct and 
graspable rhythm, a dance character which 
was manifested throughout. Some of the 
New York critics were led to think the 
work over-light in places, presumably be- 


cause of this feature. The truth would 
rather appear to be that Beethoven de- 
veloped more and more toward sheer 


musical spontaneity, the quality of song 
that sings itself straight from the heart. 
For all his prodigious mentality, he neVer 
inclined to become what the French call 
a “cerebral.” 

The next most impressive thing in this 
remarkable late work is the original in- 
dividuality which is continually displaying 
itself. It is as if Beethoven had received 
a new vision as to what music should be. 
His constantly shifting key relations as 
sume an aspect singularly unBeethovenish, 
as one commonly knows Beethoven. And 
this departure is not a straining for origin- 
ality, but spontaneous creation of a new and 
different order. Added to these qualities 
is that of its more complex formal divis- 
ions, which consists not at all in unpleasing 
intricacies of development, but chiefly in 
a curious method of dividing into short 
sections the different ideas within each 
movement. 

Profundity is not to be regarded as the 
distinguishing characteristic of this work, 
but rather a supreme musicalness, a revela- 
tion from the inmost heart of Music her- 
self. The presto dances and sparkles like 
Hugo Wolf’s famous Italian Serenade. The 
allegro proved one of the most popular 
movements, though winning perhaps no 
more applause than the heavenly cavatina, 
which is one of the most supremely beauti- 
ful of Beethoven’s compositions. 

The whole work received applause com- 
mensurate with its artistic altitude. 

The Loeffler work proved to be an ex 
tension of one of the movements of the 
sextet of this composer played two years 
ago by the Kneisels. It is based on a Rus- 
sian song, a chant of the Volga boatmen 
The directness of this splendid theme took 
the work at once out of the mystic mood- 
realm of much of Loeffler’s other work. 
It is a distinguished piece of string writ- 
ing, and gives the impression of being 
scored with an intimate knowledge of not 
only the capacities, but the intimate quali- 
ties of the different registers of the several 
instruments. 

The Russian scales lead to a harmoniza- 
tion at once unusual and convincing, which 
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TINA LERNER 


Pianist Whose Tour in America This Season Has Aroused Critics and Music- 


Lovers to Enthusiastic Praise. 


(See page 16) 





in Mr. Loeffler’s work is employed with a 
sense of beauty of the most refined order. 
he work is delightful from beginning to 
end, and in its general quality offered no 
problem of appreciation beyond the capac 
ity of the audience. It would be hazardous 
in any event to set a limitation to the 
appreciation of an audience trained at the 
Kneisel hearings. 

The Tschaikowsky sextet does not repre 
sent the master at his greatest, although its 
Italian and Russian characters contrast with 
interesting effect. The work of the quar- 
tet, which was assisted by Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, and Josef Kovarik, viola, was up 
to the usual standards, which are too often 
described to need repetition. The hall was 
full, and the audience greatly appreciatiye 
at every point. 


New Theatre for Opera Only? 


That, after this season, the New Theater 
will cease to be a temple of drama and 


become a permanent home of the Metro 
politan Opera Company was a widely cir 
culated rumor on Tuesday [The report 


} 


could not be confirmed. 


Manhattan Opera Comique on the Road 


Oscar Hammerstein concluded his season 


of opéra comique at the Manhattan Opera 
House Saturday evening, December 11, with 
a third performance of Planquette’s 
“Chimes of Normandy.” 


The road season of the company be 
gan Monday in Montreal and will con 
tinue for eight weeks in this country and 
Canada 


BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 
MAY. CLAIM MISS SYLVA 


Former Manhattan Singer Denies That 
She Has Entered into Negotiations 
with the Metropolitan 


Marguerita Sylva has not yet arrived at 
a decision in regard to her operatic future, 
and denies that she has been negotiating 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Nevertheless it is stated on good authority 
that she will probably become associated 
with the Boston Opera Company, which in 
the ordinary course of events and exchange 
of artists will mean that she will eventually 
sing at the Metropolitan. 

“T have been resting at home,” says Miss 
Sylva, “ever since I parted from Mr. Ham 
merstein after he had broken his part in 
our contract by casting me for a secondary 
role. I have entered into no negotiations 
with the Metropolitan, though I should, of 


course. consider it a great honor to sing 
there.” 

It has been reported that the management 
of the Metropolitan wishes to present “Car 
men” with Edmond Clément as Don José, 
but that the ompany at pre sent possesses 

singer sufi tly identified with the titl 
part Miss Syl if engaged, would fill 
this want 

Andreas Dippel retuses Tt Say whether 
the Metropolitan has made an offer to Miss 
Svlva. merely stating that no artist unde 
any kind of contract the Manhattan 


would be engaged at the Metropolitan 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


AMERICAN TALENT 
SURPRISES BERLIN 


Many Musicians Perform Brilliantly 
in Concert—More About 
Olga Steeb 


Bertin, Dec. 4.—Americans are taking an 
unusually Berlin 
concert givers of this season, not a week 


prominent place among 


passing by without the appearance of some 
one who distinguishes himself by really ex- 
work, If I 


generalize, I would say that the American 


cellent may be permitted to 
artists appearing here display for the most 


part excellent technic in their well pre- 
pared programs, a good conception of the 
composer’s ideas and a tendency toward 
brilliancy in their readings. Some of them 
have shown that they know or feel the 
secret of beautiful tone, young Kasner, the 
violinist, for instance, being on the way to 
develop a sensuously beautiful tonal qual 
ity. Another young violinist, Weisbach, re- 
vealed at his concert a deep musical insight 
and understanding. 

Among those who are to appear in the 
near future, and with whose work I have 
already been made acquainted, is L. T. 
excellent 


the 


who is an 
and 
readers I have ever known. 


Grunberg, composer 


and pianist, one of best sight 


Another pianist, referred to in last week's 
Musica AMERICA, is Olga Steeb, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Miss Steeb is the biggest 
living piano genius that I know of. I look 
for her to be recognized within five years 
as the greatest piano genius since Liszt. 
Her gifts are something phenomenal. Her 
playing has the power of moving auditors 
to laughter or tears. Her répertoire is al- 
ready something tremendous, and her play 
ing is just as great as her répertoire is large. 
Miss Steeb is a little, strongly built girl of 
nineteen years, who, when not at the piano, 
looks about fifteen. A glance at her enor 
mous répertoire is enough to stagger ak 
most any one, and I| believe her memop9 is 
as nearly perfect as human beings” ever 
have. Any number in the répertoire Miss 
Steeb will undertake to play in concert on 
two or three hours’ notice, and this includes 
works by forty-seven standard composers. 
In all, Miss Steeb has given careful study 
to nearly two thousand pieces of music, and 
plays about nine hundred of them from 
memory. 

The point that is puzzling every one here 
is, How can it be possible that a person can 
get such training in America, and particu- 
larly in the Far West? That a genius may 
spring up anywhere is, of course, self-evi- 
dent, but that one can get such marvelous 
training as Miss Steeb has had, and get it 
in the State that is famous for its fruit and 
climate, and, so far as is generally known 
here, for little else, seems at present beyond 
the grasp of most people. She was for 
eleven years a pupil of Thilo Becker, of 
Los Angeles, and has averaged four hours 
a day in piano practice. Each day she began 
by practicing Bach. The result is a practi- 
cally perfect technic and a most wonderful 
tone. With all her phenomenal accomplish- 
ments (and music is by no means all she 
knows), she is one of the most modest, 
simple persons I have ever met. 

Among the interesting concerts of the 
past week the one by Helena Lewyn takes 
a prominent place. Her program included 
the Toccata and Fugue, Bach-Tausig; the 
“Waldstein Sonata,” Beethoven; a few 
small pieces by Schumann and Brahms; the 
Sonata, op. 35, Chopin; a set of Variations 
by Liadow and the Eleventh Rhapsodie by 


Liszt. Even her best friends were not pre- 
pared for the quiet, dignified reading which 
she gave the Beethoven Sonata, and com 
ments on the Chopin Sonata were equally 
enthusiastic. In the Liadow Variations 


Miss Lewyn displayed a fluent finger tech 
nic and a very pleasing tone. The Rhap 
sodie of Liszt was somewhat marred owing 


[Continued on page 5] 
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NEW WAY TO TEACH CHILDREN MUSIC 


Dolls, Blocks and Colored’ Cards Utilized to Inculcate the Fund- 
amentals of Tone Relationship—An Ingenious System 
Devised by Mrs. Flournoy Rivers, of Birmingham, Ala. 











A new system of teaching music to chil- 
dren, recently invented by Mrs. Flournoy 
Rivers, of Birmingham, Ala., shows many 
unusual features, repudiating all old and 
conventional methods of perceptive instruc- 
tion and instituting the use of symbols 
familiar and congenial to childhood. 

Working on the text that tone relation- 
ship is the vital principle in music, Mrs. 


Rivers’s system presents the fundamental 
musical verities to the child in a pictorial 
guise which is easily comprehensible. She 
believes that there lies dormant an innate 
comprehension of the fundamentals which 
may be drawn out and developed to much 
better advantage than any amount of exte- 
rior instruction may be forced in. 

The first cut shows a little student who 
is practising her scales in the new way. She 
has not yet come to the digital perform- 
ance, as that is not allowed until the child 
thoroughly understands the tone values. 
Her left hand rests on a ladder of dolls, 
where color is used to visualize tone. The 
dolls that sit normally in their little rock- 
ing chairs, making an even ascent up the 
ladder, are quiet-faced, yellow-haired little 
creatures. But in one position sits one with 
black hair and with a black flag thrust into 
her sash ribbon, by which token the pupil 
knows the tone is lowered, while sitting 
next, a doll with blazing red tresses and 
red flag symbolizes a lifting of tone, even 
above the ordinary step. The child sees, 
and learns even before she realizes, that 
such an arrangement is called the D minor 
scale, and that the lowered tone is called a 
flat, or the lifted one a sharp. Verbal 
knowledge follows inner comprehension. 

A series of bright colored cards, such as 
the two shown in the other illustrations, aid 
in impressing the tone relationships of the 
various scales upon the childish mind. F 
major is guarded at each end by veritable 
uniformed majors in blue coats—red coats 
being reserved for the gayer scales—and 
the ascending notes contain little yellow- 
haired doll heads, save where B flat lowers 
the tone a half step, and here a black-haired 
lad picks it up bodily and reaches it down. 
Number seven is also out of the normal 
position, looking up at number eight, in 
token of the lessened interval between them. 

The general effect of the D minor scale is 
totally different, bounded as it is by a sad- 
faced, black-garbed widow at either end, 
and the child instinctively feels the pre- 
dominance of the saddened, grave influence 
of the so-called Mrs. Minors. The little 
black-tressed note-dolls, looking back and 
down, make the scale grave, despite the gay 
little red-headed seventh, known technically 
as C sharp, who sits boldly on her note, 
back turned to Miss B flat, looking down, 
making an easily appreciable interval of a 
step and a half. 

So it is through the whole gamut of the 
scales. The two sad-faced widows keep E 
minor scale sad, despite the flaming-tressed 
sharps who sit on the staff in the second 
and seventh positions. But E major is en- 
tirely the opposite—the presence of four 
red heads and not a single one of black 
lending an air of gayety and happiness. In 
technical terms, resolution and moderation 


means of dolls or by anything else that is 
natural to childhood. The result should be 
the “soaking in,” as it were, of the under- 
lying verity without the child’s realizing 
why and when and where it happened. 

There are many other devices used by 
Mrs. Rivers to make musical comprehen- 
sion innate. On a big staff painted on the 
floor the children themselves become living 
notes. The staff officer of the day, chosen 
for merit on the preceding day, must nec- 
essarily look very happy because he is called 
Major. He composes by placing the chil- 
dren in position on the staff, after which 
they sing themselves. On _ cork-covered 
desks, painted with the great staff, they 
write into music the tones they have learned 
by putting in the notes with thumb tacks, 
with yellow or red or black heads—color 
still picturing intervals. 

When time comes for digital practice the 


little performers sit at octave keyboards © 


with action, but no tone, and imitate pic- 
tures on the walls, where big hands are 
hovering over big keyboards. It is long be- 
fore they are promoted to tone keys, and 
by that time they make real music, for they 
feel it within them. 

They are early introduced to a set of 
blocks illustrating the principles of time. 
The whole note is represented by a block 
a foot in length, and is decorated by the 
printed symbol of the whole note. The half 
note has a block but half the length, deco- 
rated by its printed symbol also. The dotted 
half note, the quarter note, and so on, de- 
crease in size in visible ratio, down to the 
tiny little slivers of sixty-second notes. By 
thus visualizing the notes with blocks the 
usual intricacies of time have no chance to 
appear, and even the formidable triplet may 
present no terrors. 

The new system, endorsed by many em- 
inent musical authorities, is already being 
put into practice by Mrs. Rivers in her 
studio at Birmingham. That the method 
serves to bring out a true conception of 





Practising Scales According to the New Method 


ing a work for teachers to explain and 
illustrate her system, hoping that in the 
near future there may be remedied to some 
extent the wholesale practice in America of 























The F Major Scale as Mrs. Rivers Pictures It for Her Pupils 


some of the musical verities is well evi- 
denced by a composition* published by 
Schirmer in New York last month, a com- 
position with a rhythmic, melodic swing, 























Illustrating the D Minor Scale 


are being taught, but as the children know 
nothing of technical terms, they would be 
much startled at such an allegation. 

The aim is to keep the child unconscious 
of technicality as long as possible, says Mrs. 
Rivers. He is to be made alive through 
awakening the imagination, whether by 


entitled “Fairy Dream Waltz,” by a little 
nine-year-old pupil, Elizabeth Jordan. Many 
others of the children, by their original 
work, are convincing Mrs. Rivers that her 
theory regarding the innate comprehension 
of the musical verities in the average child- 
ish mind is not ill-founded. She is prepar- 


musical instruction for children with no 
musical education. Dana GATLIN. 


GABRILOWITSCH SAILS 








He and His Bride Will Rest for Six 
Months in Switzerland 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
and his bride, formerly Clara Clemens, 
daughter of Mark Twain, sailed from New 
York Saturday on the Amerika, of the 
Hamburg-American line. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was still somewhat weak from the effects 
of the operation for appendicitis which had 
prevented an earlier departure. He an- 
nounced that he and his wife would be 
away probably a year, spending the first 
six months resting in Switzerland. They 
will go first to Wiesbaden, to pass Christ- 
mas with Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s father and 
mother. 

After their rest Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
begin a tour of Germany, France, Russia 
and England. 





Woman Leads London Orchestra 


Lonvon, Dec. 11.—For the first time at 
Queen’s Hall a woman appeared as an or- 
chestra conductor on Wednesday, when 
Ethel Smythe was leader at the Philhar- 
monic Society concert. She conducted with 
ease and expressiveness in a program that 
included some of her own compositions. 
This week another woman appears as lead- 
er of an orchestra, when Marjory Slaugh- 
ter conducts a Yuletide performance of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 





DISCOVERS AN OPERA 
STAR IN VAUDEVILLE 


Oscar Hammerstein Exhibits His 
Latest Find to a Gathering 
of Critics 


The latest sensation in the musical world 
is a new tenor whom Oscar Hammerstein 
recently discovered singing in vaudeville. 
The name of the new wonder is Orville 
Harrold, and the representatives of the 
New York press were invited to hear him 
at the Manhattan Opera House on Decem- 
ber 12, at twelve o'clock, a representative 
of Musica AMErIca being present. 

There is no doutt whatsoever about Har- 
rold being a remarkable find, and Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s own opinion on the subject may 
be gained from the knowledge that he has 
had the singer sign a contract with him for 
ten years. 

Harrold first sang “Salve d’Amore,” from 
“Faust.” He was accompanied by the or- 
chestra in all the songs. The chief thing 





noticeable when he began was the extreme © 


pleasantness, the quiet beauty, of his tone, 
and also the perfect naturalness of its emis- 
sion. As he went on and demands were 
made upon his upper register, it became 
clear that he is the possessor of a marvel- 
ous upper vocal region, in which he moves 
with extreme ease, and in which he pro- 
duces tones of great beauty and extraor- 
dinary carrying power with perfect ease. 

His second song was “La Fleur,” from 
“Carmen,” in which he was equally success- 
ful. He closed with “Una Furtiva La- 
grima,” from “L’Elisir d’Amour,” by Doni- 
zetti, which gave him an opportunity to 
show what he could do in the way of a 
tremendous high C. 7 

The test was perfectly successful in 
every way, and created great enthusiasm 
in his little group of hearers. It would be 
impossible not to predict a great career for 
him. His story is this: Mr. Hammerstein 
heard him singing in vaudeville and imme 
diately placed him with Oscar Saenger, 
who has been teaching and coaching him 
daily for seven weeks. His progress under 
Mr. Saenger’s instruction has been so rapid 
that Mr. Hammerstein has decided to give 
him a much earlier début than was origin- 
ally intended, and will probably give him 
an opportunity, as Don José in “Carmen” 
or as Canio in “Pagliacci,” in February. 





Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, is play- 
ing César Franck’s “Symphonic Varia- 
tions” at his appearances with orchestras 
this season in Germany. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA’S TONAL MAGIC 
AGAIN HEARD BY NEW YORKERS 


Olga Samaroff, as Soloist, Wins a New Triumph in New York— 
D’Indy’s B Flat Major Symphony, Which Stirred Boston, 
Played for the First Time in the Metropolis 








The tonal magic of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was again heard by New York- 
ers, on the occasion of the second visit of 
the orchestra, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 9, at Carnegie Hall. The soloist for 
the occasion was Mme. Olga Samaroff, and 
the novelty was D’Indy’s Symphony in B 
Flat Major, which, after several hearings, 
has made so great an impression upon Bos- 
tonians. The following program was given: 

D’Indy, Symphony in B Flat Major, No. 2, op. 


57, I. Extremement lent: Trés vif, Il. Modéré- 
ment lent, III. Modéré: Trés animé, IV. Intro- 
duction, Fugue and Finale. Schumann, Concerto 


for Pianoforte and Orchestra in A Minor, op. 54. 
Tschaikowsky, Suite for full Orchestra taken 
from the score of the Ballet “Nutcracker,” op. 
71 A; Ouverture miniature; Danses caracter- 
istiques: (a) Marche, (b) Danse de la Fée 
Dragée, (c) Trepak. Danse russe, (d) Danse arabe, 
(e) Danse chinoise, (f) Danse des  mirlitons; 
Valse dese fleurs. 

The D’Indy symphony certainly made one 
sit up and take notice. Its curious melodic 
and harmonic progressions compelled atten- 
tion from the beginning. The unusual qual- 
ity of the material from which the sym- 
phony is constructed interferes with an im- 
mediate understanding of the message of 
this work. What strikes one above all at 
the first is a great originality in the pro- 
duction of orchestral effects, a power of 
inventing unusual orchestra colors, and par- 
ticularly an amazing structural power and a 
high quality of finished artistic workman- 
ship. Development is one of D’Indy’s 
strongest points, but the themes and motives 
which he uses as a basis for his develop- 
ment are of so unusual a character, so diff- 
cult to become familiar with on short no- 
tice, and so involved in the tonal web that 
they fail in impressiveness and in convey- 
ing a sense of clear formal outline upon 
their recurrences. 


One feels the of the 


intellectual force 
work at every moment. Nowhere does it 
flag or become stale. But, on the other 
hand, with all its ravishing moments, some- 
thing central and fundamental seems to be 
missing from this symphony. It is like an 
exhibition of marvelous tapestries—not, 


however, as they would appear hung in 
place upon the walls of a great hall, but 
rather as if displayed one after the other 
in a showroom. 

The second movement is built on a theme 
which seems to have a strong Irish cast, a 
theme bold and striking in outline, and in 
rhythm not unlike one of the heroic jigs of 
the olden days. When it comes to the third 
movement we must demur somewhat. It 
seems to be entirely wild and lacking in the 
dignity of the other movements. One place 
in it sounds like all the hens in the world 
cackling together until a cyclone comes and 
demolishes them. The last movement has 
splendid warmth and spirit. It is the most 
human of the movements, and rises to a 
tremendous climax. 

It is difficult—in fact, apparently impos- 
sible—to detect the presence of a unifying 
human motive underlying and informing 
this remarkable work. It is not, however, 
one of the tonal orgies so often served up 
by crass ultra-moderns. 

The Schumann concerto fell very rest- 
fully upon the ear after the D’Indy, and its 
comfortable and homelike quality was very 
pleasing under the sympathetic touch of 
Mme. Samaroff. The reticence in the piano 
treatment of the work is strikingly notice- 
able after the concertos by Liszt which 
have been heard and re-heard this season. 
Mme. Samaroff makes no effort at display. 
She appears to play to herself, rather than 
as if she were before a great audience. She 
appears not to take the audience into ac- 
count, as far as one can judge by any of 
the usual visible signs of the virtuoso. What 
with others is self-confidence with her is 
the appearance of entire forgetfulness of 
her surroundings. 

Her interpretation of the concerto be- 
fitted well its gentle and reflective nature. 
The spirit of the work entirely dominated 
the technic requisite in performing it. Mme. 
Samaroff’s technic, although unobtrusive, is 
always ready for use. She has a great 
power of relaxation and reserve, and pro- 
duces a genuinely musical tone. Her suc- 
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JOMELLI IN LOUISVILLE 


Dutch Soprano’s Beautiful Voice Capti- 
vates Her Audience 


LouIsvILtE, Dec. 13.—Mme. Jomelli, the 
Dutch soprano, sang at the Masonic Thea- 
ter Friday afternoon in the third of the 
artist matinees inaugurated by James B. 
Camp, the local impressario. The concert 
was delayed thirty minutes by the late ar- 
rival of the singer, but there was not the 
slightest sign of fatigue in her glorious 
voice, which equals that of any singer who 
has visited Louisville in recent years. The 
lower notes are particularly rich and mel- 
low and the higher ones clear and round. 

The program included three five-number 
groups, the first French, the second Ger- 
man and the last English and Italian. Most 
of the numbers were well-known concert 
songs. Among the lesser known numbers 
were the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
another from Massenet’s “Thais” and 
two Indian songs by Wakefield Cadman. 
The latter were entirely new and were 


founded upon a poem foretelling the ex 
tinction of the Indian race. The setting is 
powerful and as rendered by Jomelli and 
her accompanist, Mr. Wark, excited the in- 
terest of the most hardened concert goer. 
Mme. Jomelli excelled also in her rendi- 
tion of Schuman’s “Mondnacht” and the 
familiar “Du bist die Ruh” of Schubert. 
Tosti’s “Serenata” and the “Will o’ the 
Wisp” by Charles Spross, were delightfully 
dainty and graceful. MH. F. 





Ernest Hutcheson’s Chicago Lectures 
Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Ernest Hutcheson 
gave his first “Elektra” lecture here 
Wednesday before the Twentieth Century 
Club, to a most interested audience. The 
manner in which Mr. Hutcheson brought 
out all the intricacies of the very complex 
score seemed nothing short of marvelous. 
All in all, the recital was an event in the 
musical world that will long be remembered 
by those who had the good fortune to be 
present. Thursday night Mr. Hutcheson 
repeated the lecture before the Book and 


Play Club. 


cess was instantaneous, and she was many 
times recalled. She was magnificently 
gowned in ruby velvet. 

Seldom does one hear so crisp and appe- 
tizing a performance of the Tschaikowsky 
“Nutcracker” suite as that of Thursday 
evening. It is a work which is equalled in 
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Max Fiedler, Director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Photographed in His 
Hotel Room for “Musical America” 


its charm only by the exquisite tale of 
Hoffmann, upon which it is based. “But 
the memories of that fairy realm haunted 
her with a sweet intoxication, and the music 
of that delightful, happy country still rang 
sweetly in her ears.” Thus the tale, and in 
this the keynote of the music. A. F. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK AND 
BOSTON'S ORCHESTRA 


Georges Longy, Oboeist, Another 
Feature of Saturday Matinée 
Concert in New York 


The second Boston Symphony matinée 
in New York took place at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, December 11. Two so- 
loists brought forward, the 
popular Mme. Schumann-Heink and that 
bright, particular star of the wood-wind 


of the Boston Orchestra, Georges Longy, 


were ever- 


the oboeist. The program presented a great 
variety, and although long, interest in it did 


not flag. It was as follows: 


Smetana, Overture of the opera “The Sold 
Bride’; Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 4, F Minor, 
op. 36; Mozart, Recitative, “‘Now, Vitellia!’’ and 
Rondo, “Never Shall Hymen,” from the opera 
“Titus”: Handel, Concerto for Oboe and String 
Orchestra (first time at these concerts), 
Grave. II. Allegro, III. Sarabande, 1V. Allegro; 
Gounod, Stanzas of Sappho from the opera 
“Sappho”; Wagener, Overture to the opera, 
“Rienzi.” 

Again Mr. Fiedler exhibited his virile 
domination of this perfect company ot 
players. The Smetana overture he took at 


a prodigious tempo and produced an elec- 
trically brilliant effect. The diversities and 
incongruities of the fourth Tschiakowsky 
symphony Mr. Fiedler brought into as much 
order as the nature of the work allows, and 
such beauties as it has were made the very 
most of on Saturday. He brought forth 
the theme of Fate on the brass in a way to 
strike terror to the heart, and especially 
upon its recurrence in the midst of the 
saturnalia of the last movement he pro 
duced an effect positively overwhelming in 
terrible epic grandeur. Needless to say, the 
scherzo, with its piszicato ostinato—which 
despite its musical beauty is still a tour de 
force of orchestral virtuosity—was played 
with a dazzling authority of technique that 
brought down a storm of applause from the 
audience, and the string players were re- 
quired to rise to bow an acknowledgement. 


Mme, Schumann-Heink once more dem- 
onstrated her status as a popular favorite. 
On her entrance she bowed to each desk of 
the first violins as she passed it, as well as 
to the audience. She sang the two arias 
with a breadth of style, an authority of vo- 
calism and an emotional warmth, that won 
her many recalls. She took particular pains 
to let the occupants of the gallery see that 
she was bowing to them as well as those on 
the floor. 

New Yorkers were fortunate in having 
an opportunity to hear Mr. Longy, the mar- 
velous oboeist of the Boston Orchestra. He 
can get more different kinds of sound out 
of an oboe than any other performer upon 
the instrument, apparently, although this is 
an unimportant circumstance in comparison 
with his remarkable art-in phrasing, shad 
ing and the management of staccato and 
legato. It is to be presumed that the au- 
dience did not know of the very great dif- 
ficulties attending the mastering of the 
oboe, the fine double reed of which gives 
continually a vast deal: of trouble. Mr. 
Longy, however, has apparently gotten past 
the place where he is disturbed by the idio- 
syncrasies of the reed, and is able to bring 
his entire artistic capacity to bear upon gen- 
eral interpretation and the production of 
beautifully shaded tones. 

The “Rienzi” overture made a brilliant 
finish. Few critics can refer to this over- 
ture without pausing to call it “circus mu- 
sic.” It is time to put a stop to this slan- 
der. There is much in this overture which 
lifts it far above the circus plane. Allto- 
gether the Boston Orchestra seems never to 
have been in better form than at present. 





Mme. Sembrich Sings in Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake City, Dec. 10—Mme. Sem- 
brich sang at the Salt Lake Theater yester- 
day. Professor J. J. McClellan, organist of 
the Mormon Tabernacle, gave a special re- 
cital on the great organ for the singer. 
Mme. Sembrich, Professor Stengel, Francis 


Rogers and Frank La Forge. will spend 
Christmas at the Hotel Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. 


Viola Tree, Beerbohm Tree’s daughter, 
who made her concert début in London 
last week, gives a song recital there next 
Saturday. 
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TINA LERNER SCORES IN BOSTON 





Quartet Plays 


Young Pianist Reveals Admirable Qualities at Recital—William 
A. Becker Another Concert-Giver of the Week—Kneisel 











Boston, Dec. 13.—Tina Lerner, pianist, 
played in Jordan Hall on the 7th, and she 
showed astonishing development since last 
season, when she appeared here at one or 
two concerts of a semi-private nature. 

I did not hear the Beethoven sonata, with 
which the program opened, but I did hear 
the lovely playing of the Prelude in F 
Sharp Minor, the Nocturne in F Major, the 
“Black-Key” etude, the A Flat Waltz, op. 
34, the F Minor Ballade of Chopin; the 
Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, a Noc- 
turne by Metzl, the A Minor Etude after 
Paganini, the transcription of Chopin’s 
“Meine Freuden,” the E Major Polonaise, 
of Liszt. These pieces were played as one 
could not possibly expect them to be played 
after hearing Miss Lerner, then a conscien- 
tious and musical pianist, last Winter. The 
hackneyed Chopin pieces were for once de- 
lightfully fresh, poetic, and unhackneyed, 
and from a pianistic standpoint, Miss Lern- 
er’s performance was nearly beyond criti- 
cism. Her tone was always beautiful and 
unforced, her legato was admirably main- 


tained in the most rapid passages, her ped- 
alling was clean, but productive of delicious 
tone-color. The prelude was not as poig- 
nant as it will be in years to come, but it 
had the melancholy that resembles sorrow 
“as the mist resembles the rain,” and it was 
a treat to the ear. Throughout there was 
fine sanity and wholesomeness, but maturity 
of conception. In this instance the word 
sanity does not stand for straight-laced 
athleticism. Miss Lerner was always 
womanly and refined. The nocturne by 
Metzl is a curious little exotic, plagiarized 
with much taste from something else, and 
most original in some pleasing little grace 
notes which ornament the closing measure. 
I have never heard the E Major Polonaise 
played with such admirable restraint, and, 
at the same time, fire, gallantry, coherence 
that even withstood the wholesale orna- 
mentation of the long passage that precedes 
the return of the first theme. 

The transcription of Chopin’s song was 
not played, but sung, and, through the me- 
dium of Liszt and Miss Lerner, one could 
appreciate a certain side of Paganini. This 
concert, in a period vexed by innumerable 
occasions of a more pretentious character, 
opera, choral performances, traveling virtu- 
osi of all possible descriptions, was posi- 
tively refreshing. We need such unforced, 
spontaneous playing, and we need it badly. 

William Becker, “An American pianist, 
Educated in America,” as the program 
stated, played at Jordan Hall on the goth. 
Though Mr. Becker is an American, his 
program contained nothing national save 
a Barcarolle by himself. Why was this, 
Mr. Becker? Mr. Becker was most fortun- 
ate in the B Minor Scherzo, the C Sharp 
Minor Waltz, the A Flat Polonaise of 
Chopin. He played the scherzo with the 
species of hysterical fury that few pianists 
seem able to appreciate when they come to 
Chopin, and he dreamed the middle section 
as only the Pole dreamed. Personally, I 
believe that the conclusion of this piece is 
more effective when the final B Minor chord 
is played sharply staccato, but that is a mat- 
ter of taste. The Waltz in C Sharp Minor 
had vision, “atmosphere,” and the Polonaise 
was virile and truly heroic. There was an 
appreciative audience. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Janet Duff 
danced Greek dances and sang songs at 
Fenway Court. Miss Duff has before this 
attracted attention as a singer in this city, 
so a number of interested people were 
present, 

On Friday afternoon, at the same place, 
the Kneisel Quartet gave the first of a 
series of three afternoon concerts, the pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven String Quar- 
tet in B Flat, op. 131; a sextet by Charles 
M. Loeffler and a sextet by Tschaikowsky. 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist, and Joseph Kovarik, 
violist, assisted. I do not understand the 
last quartets of Beethoven, therefore it is 
impossible to discuss them in these columns. 
The sextet of Mr. Loeffler is a wonderful 
work, founded, if I am not mistaken, upon 
a Russian song sung by the boatmen on the 
Volga river. The statement of the theme 
is sufficient in itself to mark the master, 
and the variations which follow seem the 
result of endless resource and invention. 
This work is free and rhapsodic—Mr. Loef- 
fler has a right to call it a “poem”—but it 
is constructed on solid rock, and it over- 
flows with superb ideas. The scoring is as 
original as the material. It seems, here 


and there, to overleap the bounds of a 
string quartet, but it is never impossibly 
orchestral. The four parts, though they 
are doubtless difficult, seem born of the 
instruments. The quartet, which is about 
fifteen years old, though in manuscript, was 
doubly a pleasure in such intimate sur- 
roundings. Ot1n Downes. 


MISS NIELSEN A HIT 
AS “MME. BUTTERFLY” 


Constantino Adds to His Popu- 
larity During a Week of 
Opera in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 11.—As the répertoire 
grows larger and the singers become ac- 
customed to the house and to each other, 
and the orchestra gains the euphony and 
smoothness which only constant perform- 
ances and rehearsals will bring, the pro- 
ductions at the Boston Opera House stead- 
ily increase in interest and merit. Last 
Wednesday “Madame Butterfly” was given 
for the first time by this company. Though 
Miss Nielsen was badly handicapped by a 
cold, her courage permitted a presentation 
of high excellence to go forward, and she 
gave a striking impersonation of a difficult 
role. And under the circumstances Miss 
Nielsen sang in a highly creditable manner. 
The lines of the soprano, which commence 
in a high register and stay there, are by no 
means a sinecure, even for an accomplished 
singer in the best of voice. The remainder 


of the cast was as follows: Pinkerton, 
Enzo Leliva; Suzuki, Bettina Freeman: 
Mrs. Pinkerton, Jessica Swartz; Sharpless, 
Rodolfo Fornari; Goro, Ernesto Giaccone; 
Yamadori, Attilio Pulcini; Lo Zio Bonzo, 
Francis Archambault; Yakuside, John Mo- 
gan; The Imperial Commissioner, Giuseppe, 
Rizzi; The Official Registrar, G. Balestrini; 
the mother of Cio-Cto-San, Mildred Rog- 
ers; The Zia, Elvira Leveroni; The Cu- 
gina, Virginia Pierce. 

The pretty opera was excellently mount- 
ed. The first act has never been so beauti- 
fully staged before in this city. As Pinker- 
ton Mr. Leliva gave characteristically of his 
best. He had plenty of opportunity to ex- 
pand himself on his high notes. He looked 
his part—a part that Mr. Constantino, for 
instance, shuns, because, says Mr. Constan- 
tino, every one in the audience detests that 
gay flitter of a Pinkerton. Let us laud the 
more the artistic courage of Mr. Leliva in 
adopting this discreditable guise. Miss 
Freeman, like Miss Nielsen, took her part 
for the first time, and she was well re- 
ceived. Giaccone was amusing as Goro. 
Mr. Archambault roared out the lines of the 
angry uncle of Butterfly in a manner that 
was indeed calculated to make the female 
company tremble. The other minor parts 
were well taken. Mr. Fornari seemed a 
properly conscientious, milk-and-water 
American Consul, who lacked the nerve 








either to tell his friend what he thought of 
him or to tell his friend’s mistress when she 
had been betrayed. 

On Friday night Loie Fuller and her 
“Muses” appeared at the opera house in a 
“Ballet of Light,” which is a set of varia- 
tions on an old spectacle with which Miss 
Fuller delighted the public some years ago. 
Preceding this performance “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was sung, and Mr. Constantino 
did himself justice as Turiddu. 

Thanks be, Miss Fuller and her satellites 
do not dance as the convential meaning of 
the word “ballet” implies. The figures on 
the stage focusing points for light. 
They mark the measure, so to speak, of col- 
ored rhythm. Previous to this exhibition 
two solo dancers, pupils of Miss Fuller, per- 
formed. These soloists were Miss Van 
Axen and Miss “Orchidee.” Miss Von 
Axen, according to a program note, typified 
Art, Miss Orchidee, Nature. In point of 
fact, there was little difference between the 
two, except that Miss Vou Axen was by far 
the best dancer. In their happily conceived 
attire both young ladies could have suggest- 
ed nature, and both seemed to owe at least 
a few of their accomplishments to Miss Isa- 
dora Duncan. Miss Fuller is past mistress 
of certain lighting effects. 

Toward the end of the week Miss Niel- 
sen’s indisposition grew worse, so that on 
Saturday afternoon Carlo Cartica, a new 
tenor engaged by the company, made a suc- 
cessful début as Radames in “Aida.” Mr. 
Cartica had expected to make his initial ap- 
pearance in “Il Trovatore” on the 17th in- 
stead of in “Aida” on the 11th, but he made 
a good showing. He has high notes and he 
has temperament. On Saturday evening 
Viola Davenport appeared as Gilda in “Rig- 
oletto,” when Vincenzo D’Alessandro was 
the Duke, Elvira Leveroni the Maddelena, 
Raymond Boulogne the Jester, and Francis 
Archambault Sparafucile. This was an en- 
tertaining performance of a youthful opera 
by young, earnest singers. Miss Davenport 
made another very favorable impression as 
Gilda. Her fresh voice was almost always 
under good control, her acting unusually 
convincing and free from affectation. She 
had thought out her réle very carefully. 
Her appearance in the part was more than 
justified, more than promising. Mr. D’AI- 
essandro suffers from excessive nervous- 
ness, though his singing was a decided im- 
provement over a previous appearance as 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme.” His tones had 
more strength and brilliancy. Mr. Bou- 
logne was a frank, rather devil-may-car¢ 
Rigoletto. 

At the Sunday night concert an uncom- 
monly interesting programme was given by 
the opera house orchestra, Mr. Wallace 
Goodrich conducting and Mr. Mardones, 
Mr. Constantino, and Mr. Henrotte, the 
concertmeister, assisting. 

There were encores innumerable. Mr. 
Constantino repeated the aria from “L’Afri- 
caine” in Italian, after having sung it in 
French, and this was only one of some half- 
dozen additions to the program by. Mr. Con- 
stantino. Mr. Mardones also added to the 
list. The orchestral excerpts were added 
proof of the growing efficiency of or band. 

_D. 





Washington Trio Opens Concert Series 


Wasarncton, D. C., Dec. 12.—The parlors 
of the Von Unschuld University were filled 
to their capacity this afternoon with a select 
audience, to enjoy the first of the series of 
concerts to be given this Winter by the Von 
Unschuld Trio, composed of Mme. Marie 
Von Unschuld, pianist; L. E. Manoly, ’cel- 
list, and Daniel Breeskin, violinist. The 
program consisted of the F Major Trio 
(R. Volkmann), C Minor Trio (Beetho- 
ven), and D Minor Trio (Mendelssohn). 

W. H. 











GUSTAV MAHLER 





In this week’s edition of Musicat 
AMERICA there appears, as an art supple- 
ment, the picture of Gustav Mahler. Mr. 
Mahler can scarcely be said to require any 
extended introduction, as his work during 
the past two years at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and during the present sea- 
son as conductor of the reorganized Phil- 
harmonic, has thoroughly endeared him to 
all music lovers in this city. It was, thanks 
to his industry and superlative musical 
gifts, that operagoers have been able to 
enjoy such performances of Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni,” and “Figaro,” and the “Fidelio” 
of Beethoven as have surpassed almost all 
other representations of these same works 


in New York’s operatic history. The first 
performance of Wagner’s “Tristan” under 
his direction will also remain an indelible 
memory to all those fortunate enough to 
have heard it. 

As a symphonic conductor Mr. Mahler 


has effectually demonstrated that he has 
few living equals. As a composer, too, he 
has created an exceedingly vivid impres- 
sion. According to the new plans he has 
laid out for the historical and the Bee- 
thoven cycles to be given by the Philhar- 
monic this Winter, it is indubitable that 


the organization should enjoy a _ rarely 
prosperous season. 
Mr. Mahler is a stern disciplinarian at 


rehearsals, but in private the charm and 
magnetism of his personality are most en- 
gaging. Excessive modesty is one of his 


chief characteristics, and he is strongly 
averse to ostentatious praise. Regarding 
the success of his own compositions he is 
generally silent, and on the conductor's 


stand he will never condescend to bow to 
any applause that has not the ring of gen 
uine enthusiasm and spontaneity in it. At 
home he is the personification of courtesy, 
and seeks as much as possible to dispel the 
foolish idea that he is taciturn and dis- 
dainfully superior to less gifted mortals. 
Five minutes with Mr. Mahler serve for- 
ever to dispose of so palpable an error. 





NEW COMPOSER IS 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


Joseph Henius’s Sonata Makes 
Profound Impression at 
Mannes Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes gave their second 
sonata recital for violin and piano at the 
Stuyvesant Theater on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 12. The program on this occasion 
included the manuscript sonata by Joseph 
Henius, the performance of which was 
awaited with much interest by a number of 
persons who had some previous knowledge 
of it. Four sonatas made up the program, 
as follows: 

Locatelli, Sonata in F Minor; Beethoven, 
Sonata in E Flat Major, op. 12, No. 3; Dvérak, 
Sonatina in G Major, op. 100; Henius, Sonata in 
E Major (MS., first time), Allegro moderato, Ro- 
mance—Adagio non troppo, Vivace Brioso. 

A larger audience greeted the players 
than on the occasion of the first recital, and 
the sense of intimacy which lends a com- 
fortable feeling to events in the Stuyvesant 
Theater was noticeably present. The first 
and third movements of the Locatelli so- 
nata, both of which are slow, were of ex- 
treme beauty. Mr. Mannes put much dig- 
nity and warmth of sentiment into it. An 
organ obbligato was added to the work, 
played upon a small organ by Mr. Henius. 
The adagio and finale gave the most pleas- 
ure in the Beethoven work, which has a 
gentle and Spring-like character. 

Mr. Mannes prefaced the Dvérak Sona- 
tina by a little explanation of the fact that 
the audience was not to look for deep 
thoughts in it, as it was a playful work 
which Dvorak had written for his own 
children. This work was written after 
Dv6rak’s visit to America, and the obser- 
vant ear catches many Americanisms in 
theme and rhythm, in which the work 
abounds. This little work shows Dvorak in 
his charming and most sprightly lyrical vein, 
and was sympathetically read by both play- 
ers. 

The new sonata by Joseph Henius came 
as a surprise to the audience, which knew 
nothing of the work of this composer, and 
its many and unmistakable beauties scored 
for it a success which was instantaneous, 
and even may be said to be sensational. It 
is seldom that composers nowadays have 
such a flow of spirited and gracious melody 
as that which characterizes this work from 
beginning to end. Mr. Henius finds the re- 
strictions of the sonata form not in the 
least hampering to the freedom of his 
lyrical utterance. His work is entirely 
convincing, and unrolled itself before the 
audience like a masterpiece, perfect in 
every part. 

The fluency of the first theme of the alle- 
gro qualifies it admirably for development, 
and the second theme is one of much song- 
like beauty. The lofty, spirited character of 
this movement seemed to act upon the audi- 
ence like wine, and pitched it in a key of 
delight which was maintained throughout 
the work. For sheer beauty the romance is 
the greatest movement. In richness of tex- 
ture and in uplift it is of a quality not often 
equalled nowadays. The finale is exciting, 
= never lets the rapidly changing interest 

ag. 

A beautiful performance of the work was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes in every 
respect. The composer was called for and 
was brought out four or five times to bow 
his thanks to an enthusiastically applauding 
audience. A. F. 








Tilly Koenen with Boston Symphony 

Battrmore, Dec. 13.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was accorded a hearty re- 
ception at its second concert at the Lyric 
Wednesday evening. The program included 
the Schumann Symphony, No. 2, C Major. 
op. 61, and Tschaikowsky’s suite for full 
orchestra, taken from the score of the 
ballet, “Nutcracker,” op. 71 A. Owing to 
the illness of Mme. Schumann-Heink, Tilly 
Koenen was substituted, and at the conclu- 
sion of her numbers was enthusiastically 
recalled a number of times. She sang, with 
orchestral accompaniment, the Aria from 
St. Matthew’s Passion Music, “Erbarme 
Dich,” by Bach, and “Judith’s Song of Vic- 
tory,” by Heinrich van Eyken. George 
Longy appeared as oboe soloist, playing the 
Concerto for oboe and string orchestra, by 
Handel. Mr. Longy was warmly applauded 

W. J. R. 





PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
FRANZ X. ARENS, Musical Director 
Four Orchestral Concerts, Carnegie Hall, 
wiNov. 26, Jan. 14, Peb. 25, March 18, at 8.15 P. M. 
ickets, 15, 25, 35 amd 50 cts. 





6 Chamber Concerts, Cooper Union, 8.15P.™ 
Dec. 13, Jan. 24, Feb. 22, March 29 and April 19. 


Second Chamber Concert, Dec. 13, 8.15 P. M. 
The Kneisel Qvartet, Soloist—Stojowiski—Tickets 
124c. Course ticket, $1.50. Admits 2 to each concert 
Mail’and ’Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq. A, LENALIE,Mor. 
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ZEROLA, ITALIAN TENOR, DEFENDS 
INTELLECTUALITY OF GRAND OPERA 


as Well as Vocal Culture, Necessary for 
Interpretation of the Master Works of Puccini, Verdi, and 
Others, He Maintains—How America’s Money Is Apt to 
Ruin the Voices of Some of Our Visiting Singers 








“Parlez vous Francais?” queried Nicola 
Zerola, tenor at the Manhattan Opera 
House, with a hopeful look, as I walked 
down the hall of his New York apa tment 
with a small Spanish dog, about as big as 
a minute, nipping at mv heels. 

At my negative reply he shrugged his 
shoulders and gestured with nis hands in a 
characteristic Latin. manner, and looked 
helpless, but only for a moment, for just 
then the bell rang and the maid admitted 
his interpreter and secretary. 

With a laugh, the latter apprehended that 
my French was (to be charitable) in bad 
repair, and, at a few words from the tenor, 
said: “Mr. Zerola is just learning English; 
next year he will talk to you himself.” 

As I looked at the singer and remem- 
bered his public successes I could well be- 
lieve that he was “the only authentic dra- 
matic tenor since Tamagno,” for he looked 
the part to perfection. Tall, well propor- 
tioned, not, as one misguided critic wrote, 
“of great girth,” but rather slim, with 
strong and intellectual features, the singer 
created the impression of pronounced and 
individual personality. And, as I surrepti- 
tiously prepared my camera and took sev- 
eral pictures almost before he was aware, 
I observed in him that trait so common in 
all Latin races—animation, naturalness of 
pose, physical explanations of his words, if 
you will, 





As I snapped the camera, I had been 
firing at the secretary a torrent of questions, 
until at last he held up his hands in protest 
and began to talk rapidly in Italian to the 
tenor. I had questioned to good effect, for 
there was no need to question further dur- 
ing the hour, and my efforts were confined 
to noting down what was said. 

“Is study in Europe necessary? All of 
your American teachers say no” (a shrug 
of the shoulders). “Perhaps, for the funda- 
mental training it is not. The pupils here 
are well prepared, but they must go abroad 
before they can become finished artists. 
Perhaps in ten years they will not need to 
go, you develop so rapidly here, but now 
you do not give the advanced singers what 
they most need—routine and experience. 

“Europe has more opportunities for the 
well-grounded singer. In every town there 
one finds opera houses with what you call 
here stock companies—companies that are 
compelled to attend many rehearsals, learn 
many parts, sing in many different styles, 
something that you do not have here as yet. 
But you are establishing opera in so many 
cities — Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, and, who knows ?—it may not be 
long before you are prepared to train your 
own singers. 

“The best of this training you can get in 
Italy. There opera is not a luxury; it is a 
social necessity; the people in general de- 
mand it; it is the national form of musical 
amusement. And the Italian audiences are 
the most difficult audiences to sing for, be- 
cause they demand so much. Here, they are 
at least polite, even if the singer is bad, 





but»in Italy the poor singer is speedily dis- 
posed of. 


an 


Mr. Zerola, Snapped by a “Musical America” 








Camera, in His New York Apart- 


ments 


“I saw in your paper an interview that 
ranked the Germans first, the French sec- 
ond and the Italians last in a comparison 
of intellectual music. No, no! Even in in- 
strumental music the Italians possess tem- 
perament, fire—something not found in the 
musicians of other nations. And they are 
really intellectual, eclectic. Why, Toscanini, 
the great Italian director, achieved his 
greatest successes in directing Wagnerian 
opera! 

“And as far as singing goes, Italy is far 
superior. In Italy one hears more great 
voices than in any other country. The cli- 
mate, the language, with its great number 
of vowel sounds, which strengthen and 
beautify the voice; the great artists who 
serve as models to the aspiring young sing- 
er, all these make Italy a most desirable 
country for the student of operatic sing- 
ing. And the Italian language—it is a tone 
in itself! 

“And then your paper said opera was not 
intellectual! How about the great works of 
Verdi, of Puccini, of Leoncavallo, of Spon- 
tini, Mozart, even, of a hundred other writ- 
ers? After all, a definition of intellectual 
music is a matter of personality. Is it in- 
tellectual to make singers. beasts like 
Strauss? For me, I abide by the popular 
verdict. The audiences, the real and the 
greatest critics, have commended opera, 
have given a favorable verdict. The public 
is the judge of all judges. 

“Opera is a matter of brain development 
as well as of voice culture. To become a 
great artist, one must read and re-read the 
libretto, study it, not one'part, but all parts; 
must penetrate the inner meanings, must 
study the persons, the characters, psycho- 
logically. For foreigners, Italian opera is 
more difficult than any other kind, for it 
depends greatly on national traits, and 
many singers never enter into the deeper 
meanings of our operas—they never under- 
stand our temperament. 

“When I sing I forget all of my previous 
study and act just as I feel. I do not cal- 
culate just what I am going to do, how I 
will raise my hands here, stamp my foot 
there, but I steep myself in the opera, study 
it, live it, and then act just as I feel. Both 
singing and acting must be spontaneous, 
and not the result of academic rules. 

“How does it feel to sing before a public 
that does not understand the language of 
the opera? The conditions are peculiar 


plaud in the right places! What they lack 
in knowledge they make up in musical intu- 
ition, and that will, I think, soon make the 
Americans the most musical people in the 
world. It is wonderful to see the great 
strides that you are making in opera. 

“Opera in English? I do not know. Prob- 
ably when you grow musical enough to have 
great composers you will have your own 
operas in your own language. I do not be- 
lieve in singing an opera in any other lan- 
guage than that in which it is written. It 
spoils the effect, the meaning. Just as a 
book loses in translation, so does an opera. 
An opera in a different language is not the 
same work; it lacks something, some essen- 
tial. 

“But when you have opera in English you 
will have a difficulty in getting singers to 
make nice tones. The English language is 
hard to sing with good tonal effect. Then, 
too, your singers will have to learn to pro- 
duce the tone from the front of the mouth, 
not from the throat. 

“This is my first year here, and I have 
not had much opportunity to hear American 
singers, but so far those I have heard, espe- 
cially the women, have beautiful, fresh, 
resonant voices. I expect to see a great 
number of them occupying foremost places 
in opera before long, and many are having 
great successes in Italy now. They deserve 
the successes, for they work hard for them. 

“I am surprised that there are not more 
American singers.in opera here. I suppose 
there are so few men because they prefer 
business in this country, which is very good, 
for they make lots of money!” 

And here Mme. Zerola, petite, with flash- 
ing eyes and coal-black hair, entered the 
room. In quaint but attractive English she 
returned my greeting, and, at a word from 
her husband, contributed her share to the 
interview. 

“Me, I admire so much the American 
women; they are so beautiful, they have 
the eternal youth and the beautiful clothes,” 
and she sighed regretfully. 
admiration 


“But,” I said, “have you no 
for the men?” 
“Ah,” she replied, as she laughed a rip 


pling, delicious laugh, “Mr. Zerola, he must 
say that, for me it would not be proper !” 
“Your audiences are so different here, so 
much more brilliant,” went on Mr. Zerola 
“In Italy the women do not applaud, and 
so it seems so different to hear so much 
clapping after 





here. The people do not understand the a song. 
Mr. Zerola as “Otello” opera, but they love it, and they really ap (Continued on page 39.) 
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of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so —— and so 
decisive was it.’"—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

So Hammerstein is going to give up his 
season of opera bouffe! Evidently the pub- 
lic did not support it as he thought it 
would, Curious how people can sometimes 
be mistaken. I must say that I thought the 
veteran manager made an excellent move 
when he announced the revival of some of 
the light French operas which used to take 
the town by storm a generation or so ago. 

But, as I think I told you before, when 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” and “La 
Mascotte” were produced, the inimitable 
manner in which the broad comedy ele- 
ment was brought out and the spirit with 
which the whole performance was given 
were largely responsible for their success. 
In the Hammerstein revivals, everything 
seemed to have been toned down, and while 
the productions were admirabie in their way 
the comedy element went for little, and the 
revivals lacked the “go” of the original pro- 
ductions, the responsibility for which I must 
lay upon the shoulders of Mr. Haakman, 
the conduotor. How so able and experi- 
enced a man as Oscar Hammerstein could 
ever have selected Mr. Haakman as a con- 
ductor is, frankly, beyond me. He may be 
very conscientious, but his beat is nerveless 
and his general attitude that of a resusci- 
lated corpse! 

* * * 

Reginald de Koven discourses gravely in 
the N. Y. World on the war between the 
two opera houses and makes particular ref- 
erence to the reports of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
imminent bankruptcy, to which Mr, Ham- 
merstein appears to have found it necessary 


_to respond, in various interviews in which 


he showed very plainly that he is worth “all 
kinds of money” and is several times a mil- 
lionaire. May he make still more millions! 

According to Mr. De Koven, these stories 
had their origin in a spirit of revenge which 
animated the breast of a gentleman who 
was at one time connected with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, but afterward left 
and joined Mr. Hammerstein, from whom 
it is understood he recently received his 
congé. 

This points, evidently, to Ernest Goerlitz, 
although Mr. De Koven does not name him. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that Mr. 
Goerlitz is not the offending party, but be- 
lieve the offenders could be found among 
those who hang about the Metropolitan 
Opera House and perform services like the 
banditti of old in Medizval days did, when 
they thought to please some _ over-lord 
whose protection they needed, by ham- 
stringing or cutting the throats of those 
they thought might be obnoxious to his 
over-lordship. 

I do not think the general public is much 
interested in these squabbles, nor do | think 
the public is much interested in the stories 
of the tremendous cost of opera, and in 
such figures as were recently given in an 
article in a recent issue of the N. Y. Times. 

According to the estimate, it costs about 
$80,000 a week to give opera at the Metro- 
politan. Of this, the orchestra costs from 
$6,000 to $7,000 a week; the chorus, nearly 
$4,000 a week; traveling expenses and ad- 
vertising amount to about $5,500 a week, 
while the singers get about $40,000 a week 
and the conductors $2,000. Caruso alone 
costs $6,000 a week. 

A pretty long acquaintance with operatic 
affairs makes me somewhat skeptical with 
regard to these figures. Undoubtedly the 


cost of giving opera is much greater than it 
used to be. Whether the opera is propor- 
tionately better is much open to question. 
In the general effects and mise en scene, it 
certainly is, but will the singers to-day com- 
pare with former years? And have we, 
after all, made such a great advance in the 
quality of the work done by the orchestra, 
when we have so greatly increased its num- 
bers? Have we not run to the extreme, 
and mistaken quantity for quality, as we are 
apt to do in this country? Have we not 
come to a point where the tremendous or- 
chestral climaxes drown the singers’ voices, 
so that they are not heard? 

Have we not by inane competition, and 
also by ridiculous offers, raised the salaries 
of many of the singers to a point which is 
as ridiculous one way as the poor salaries 
paid in Europe are ridiculous in another? 

But after all this has been said and done, 
when the figures are criticised, would it not 
appear to any person fairly conversant with 
musical affairs that there must be room for 
considerable mismanagement? In_ plain 
words, is it not likely that in any enterprise 
conducted as the Metropolitan now is, prac- 
tically on a basis of doing everything “re- 
gardless of cost”—is it not likely to lead to 
an era of extravagance? If a number of 
millionaires give carte blanche, is it not 
likely that their good-nature as well as their 
pocketbooks will be taken advantage of? 
And after all is mere cost a fair standard 
by which to judge artistic excellence? 

Frankly, I do not think it is, and that is 
one reason why sometimes a manager, re- 
lying on his own resources, with a few rich 
men to help him out when occasion de- 
mands, is somtimes more likely to produce 
the best artistic results than are managers 
who have nothing to do but sign checks for 
anything that is wanted or asked. 

- 2 


We were at the Carreno concert the other 
day, and one said: 

“Let me see, how many years is it since 
I first heard her?” 

“Hush” said I. “Never mind how many 
years it is. Did you ever see any woman 
look more charming, and have you ever 
heard Chopin’s B Minor Sonata played 
more poetically than she has just played it?” 

Carreno is a wonder! The years, as they 
go by, appear to add to her artistic qualities 
without in the least detracting from her 
charm and her unique, magnetic person- 
ality. 

* * * 

I wonder what we are coming to! Not 
only do the dancers appear in bare feet, but 
now singers and, in fact, all women, are 
advised to discard stockings. This counsel 
comes from Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian 
songstress of the Boston Opera House. She 
declares that women are greatly hampered 
in their physical development by many un- 
necessary articles of clothing. I am glad to 
see, though, that she would allow women to 
wear stockings when out walking or visit- 
ing or even on the stage. But worn con- 
stantly through the day, she says, they are 
“to her mind” a source of evil. Does she 
wear her stockings on her mind? “Put the 
stockings in the same class with the corset,” 
she says, “and insist that the sooner rid of 
the better for the woman!” 

Mme. Lipkowska confesses to being 
stockingless most of the time at home. 
Some years ago the Kneinp cure started a 
movement somewhat in this line, but it did 
not long prevail. I wonder if Mme. Lip- 
kopska will be any more successful in her 
crusade. 

:-'s 

Dr. C. W. Eliot, ex-President of Har- 
vard, seems to be the champion thought- 
stimulator of the hour. For while he is 
supposed to have been succumbing to dry- 
rot in Cambridge he appears to be a pretty 
lively proposition, in the region of the cere- 
bellum. Not long since he dropped the re- 
mark ‘hat “the world has been remade 
within fifty years.” This set the New York 
Times to work to learn how. To this end, 
the Times wrote to many prominent per- 
sons in different fields of activity asking 
them to tell just how their particular fields 
of activity had been re-made within fifty 
years. Music naturally came in for its 
share of attention, and the chief article on 
the subject was received from Oscar G. 
Sonneck, the studious director of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Sonneck 
denies categorically Dr. Eliot’s assertion, 
and says that while faces have changed 
during the last fifty years, the face of the 


musical world has not, and most assuredly 
in music the world has not been re-made 
within fifty, even though that be true— 
which he doubts—in all other respects. 

With Teutonic bluntness Mr. Sonneck 
points out a number of salient truths—first 
of all that in opera we are, in America, 
just as much a colony of Europe as we 
were fifty years ago. He reminds us that 
opera is still mainly a “showman’s business” 
and has not yet been knit into the web of 
our daily musical life. He charges man- 
agers, guarantors and patrons with as little 
appreciation of the only sensible solution of 
the problem as they had five decades ago 
—namely, good opera and good English. 

Mr. Sonneck, in his professional capacity 
in Washington, receives a copy of every 
composition printed in America; in fact, he 
is compelled to be the often unwilling re- 
cipient of two copies. And so it is with 
the unction of authority and perhaps with 
some concealed bitterness that he says that 
musical trash is published and consumed in 
vastly greater qualities than fifty years ago. 

But after growling a bit in this fashion, 
he wakes up and speaks of the brighter 
side of things. He comes to the rescue of 
American sentiments of patriotism by say- 
ing that fifty years ago American-born mu- 
sicians worthy of the name were few and 
far between, but that to-day we number 
many, many thousands, and the European 
invasion has been reduced to almost normal 
proportions. In fifty years American musi- 
cal industries have grown from infancy to 
maturity. He takes a slight fling at music 
critics, and avers that at last, after fifty 
years, we have some, though not enough, 
critics who deserve the name, and who are 
fully as capable as their best European col- 
leagues. Mr. Sonneck might have gone fur- 
ther and told us who the good critics are, so 
that we should know. 

And so on, though schools, songbirds 
(the operatic variety), orchestras and other 
institutions, Mr. Sonneck gives our national 
self-love a boost. He does not forget the 
composers either, and makes the Darwinian 
observation that fifty years ago the Ameri- 
can composer was an unknown species. 
To-day, though, he gives the country credit 
for possessing a score of composers who 
hold their own against their European 
brethren—“geniuses, of course, being hors 
de concours.” 

So for Americans, Mr. Sonneck con- 
cludes, it would seem as if the world had 
been re-made in fifty years. But he con- 
fesses to a disbelief that, despite the fact 
that ours is God’s country, all other coun- 
tries belong to me—that is to say, to the 
devil. Mr. Sonneck does not know the 
whole truth of this matter, and I am not 
inclined to give him all the facts. It is 





probably true that Europe is not yet an 
old dog without teeth, as he says, although 
I have noticed that some compositions from 
that continent are, as Mr. Loeffler likes to 
remark about such works, born old, with 
teeth and long hair. 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Sonneck has 
discerned that Richard Strauss has not 
opened an aesthetically new era in-music. I 
think he also shows perspicacity when he 
says that it yet remains to be seen whether 
Claude Debussy is doing such a thing, and 
adds that not even he, unless he be merely 
a meteor, fell from the clouds, 

So much for the phylogenetic method of 
observation, of which Mr. Sonneck declares 
himself an advocate. I also do not believe 
in “computing aesthetic results by quantity, 
volume, surface and externals.” 


* * * 


Science is doing wonderful things nowa- 
days, and one of the latest is to preserve 
the bark of a dead dog. This feat has been 
achieved by Dr. Marage, the French scien- 
tist, though what one wants of the bark of 
a dead dog, I can’t for the life of me im- 
agine. The New York Evening Sun, com- 
menting on the matter, says that the world 
thought that Lewis Carroll was going 
pretty far when he established the fact that 
the smile of the Cheshire cat survived the 
mere corporeal form of that interesting an- 
imal. But it is ever thus, that the poetic 
imagination forestalls the achievements of 
science, 

Dr. Marage, by applying a feeble electric 
current to certain muscles of the throat, 
after the lungs have been artificially in- 
flated, causes a dead dog to bark in a life- 
like manner. By increasing the current, he 
is able to produce howls. I noticed that 
the ever-imaginative press jumps to imme- 
diate conclusions as to the possibility of 
maintaining the waning vocal powers of 
singers, although none go so far as to sug- 
gest a recital by a defunct artist. The Sun 
cautiously withholds Dr. Marage’s address, 
so that it cannot be learned by any artist 
now bestowing “canorous benediction” upon 
the public of New York City. 

Personally, I prefer to reserve opinion 
upon the efficacy of the new discovery as 
related to singers.: It would be apt to dis- 
turb the dramatic unity of a modern music- 
drama if a singer should have to turn and 
shout behind the scenes for more current. 
When Thomas A. Edison finally perfects 
that ideal storage battery of his, this diffi- 
culty can be avoided, as a battery can prob- 
ably be made small enough to carry some- 
where in the costume—with the possible 
exception of that worn by Mary Garden in 
“Salome.” Your 

MeEPHIsTo0, 








THE DAMROSCH BROTHERS 
AT THE AGES OF 9 AND 7 


























The accompanying photograph, which was 
taken in Germany, shows Frank Damrosch, 


aged nine, on the left and Walter Dam- 
rosch, aged seven, on the right. The Dam- 
rosch brothers were born in Breslau, where 
they spent their boyhood. This was at the 
period in which the Franco-Prussian war 
was drawing to a close, and one of the 
early memories of the Damrosch brothers 
is the passing of General Steinmetz and 
his army through Breslau, on the famous 
Bohemian campaign which led to the ter- 
mination of the war. The boys carried 
flowers out to give the soldiers. Frank 
ran up to the arching line and presented 
his, but Walter, more timid, stood off and 
threw a wreath, which he remembers was 
caught by one of the passing soldiers on 
his bayonet. 





New York Oratorio Society Engages 
Horatio Connell 
Horatio Connell, baritone, who is in 
America this season under the management 
of Haensel & Jones, and who is making a 
great success, has been engaged as one of 
the soloists for the New York Oratorio 
Society, Frank Damrosch, director, for the 
third concert, on February 28. The works 
to be performed will be the Bach Magnificat 
and Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” Mr. Con- 
nell will also appear in a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall in January. 





Tina Lerner Scores in Auburn, N. Y. 

Ausurn, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Tina Lerner, 
the Russian pianist, was given an ovation 
at her recital in this city last week. She 
was obliged to add many numbers to her 
program. Never before has such enthusi- 
asm been shown at a concert in Auburn. 
Her program contained pieces by Gluck- 
Saint-Saens, Brahms, Chopin, Metzl, Tau- 
sig and Liszt. Many people from Syracuse 
attended the recital. 
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Opinions of the Brussels Press on the Occasion of 








maRIO SAMMARCO’S 


Appearance at the Theatre De La Monnaie 
Last October 


AS RIGOLETTO. 


It is necessary to hear Italian operas 
sung by Italian artists to fully compre- 
hend their prestige of former days. The 
direction of La Monnaie and the Com- 
mittee of Commerce have just given 
us the opportunity of proving this. 
It is undoubtedly not the first time 
that an Italian performance has been 
given in Brussels, but this one united 
three of the most famous singers of 
Italy of the present day; ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ 
which furnished the material for the 
performance, had been revived with 
special attention, refreshed with 
handsome new scenery; all the artists 
sang in the original text, and the en- 
semble had a quite particular charm. 

We have heard in ‘‘Rigoletto’’ sing- 
ers of much talent. Only, with the 
Italians it is another thing. There 
are only the Viennese to play the 
waltzes of Strauss; only the gypsies 
to play their czardas; only Sousa’s 
band to play Sousa’s marches. Very 
well, there are only the Italians, all 
proportions being observed, to give to 
Italian music its signification and ac- 
eent. Song, as they understand it, 
becomes an idea] and singularly pen- 
etrating language. Words and music 
combine intimately to translate into 
melody passion, with admirable force 
and truth of expression. 

To the delicious colors which the 
Italian language gives to the voice 
are added elegance and charm of 
phrase. There is ——s more in- 
teresting than this mingling of fan- 
tasy and measure, this feeling for 
rhythm which persists beneath the 
suppleness of interpretation, this puri- 
ty of outline, which, nevertheless, 
lends itself to all the necessities of 
expression, which is evident beneath 
all the caprices of the movement. 
The prolonged ‘“spun’’ note, so fre- 
quent, nevertheless has nothing in 
common with the banale canap. It 
is not that heavy holding, that irri- 
tating breaking of the phrase, so mo- 
notonous with singers who merely 
sing their notes. Here the ralen- 
tando is suitable and finished. It has 
its reason and its logic. 

In short, the Italian voices are of a 
special quality, a homogeniety, a 
richness, a roundness and brilliancy 
which are indescribable. They seek 
quality of timbre rather than volume, 
but they carry with admirable dis- 
tinctness. 

M. Sammarco, for instance, how 
well managed his voice is, how flexi- 
ble and sympathetic! What richness 
of harmonic sounds; how everything 
that is unnecessary, that might grate 
or interfere with emission is elimi- 
nated from the sonorous stream; how 
pure it is. 

He is a remarkable artist in all re- 
spects, this M. Sammarco. He gets 
his effects with a rare tact and so- 
briety, without violence, without 
grimaces, without excesses of any 
kind. Not tall, thickset, with a 
strangely animated physiognomy, 
lighted by eyes at once pale and 
luminous, he has shown us an unfor- 
getable ‘‘Rigoletto.’’—La Gazette, Oc- 
tober 14, 1909. 


M. Sammarco was “Rigoletto,’’ with 
a rare power of expression. His face, 
whereon one could read in turn the 
most varied sentiments of irony, 
hatred, terror and tenderness, made a 
profound impression upon the public. 
This is certainly an artist who was 
never banale, and who gave us an 
original and living characterization of 
“Rigoletto.” In considering the ac- 
tor, we are negiecting the singer, ane 
that would be unjust. The voice 0} 
M. Sammarco is of fine timbre, well 
posed. It is a simple instrument of 
which the artist makes use with ease 
to communicate to his public very 
strong emotions. After his grand 
scene, in the third act, M. Sammarco 
was the object of a very hearty ova- 
tion.—La Chronique, October 138, 1909. 


To hear Italian music by Italian 
singers is a veritable privilege. Their 
generously given voices, their expres- 
sive faces, that indescribable anima- 
tion, brilliancy, impetuosity which 
characterize their race, galvanize, so 
to speak, old scores, and _ restore 
movement and life to them. M. Sam- 
marco, marvellously made up and 
costumed, gave a strikingly lifelike 
interpretation of the buffoon ‘Rigo- 
letto.”’ His always expressive face 
depicted the diversified emotions of 
this complex rdéle with intensity. His 
voice is beautiful, solid, intelligently 
managed. M. Sammarco is a true 
lyric tragedian.—Comoedia, October 
16, 1909. 


In “Rigoletto” the celebrated bari- 
tone, Sammarco, gave proof, in the 
numerous stirring situations of the 
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role, of a consummate talent as an 
actor. The physiognomy of the in- 
famous and unhappy buffoon, was 
realized with profound art, and the 
vocal mastery of the interpreter was 
prodigiously proved, with astonishing 
ease, sureness and dramatic feeling.- 
Le Petit Bleu, October 13, 1909. 


Then comes M. Sammarco also of 
La Scala, who wears the most orig- 
inal and becoming costume ever worn 
by “‘Rigoletto.’’ And there were three 
of these costumes, each more perfect 
than the others, realizing the ugliness 
of the réle without the usual accom- 
paniments of ill-suited contortions. 

He sings as well as his compatriot, 
and is still more profoundly an artist. 
His action, his intonations are 
stamped with a _ truthfulness’ that 
makes one thrill. Suddenly one for- 
gets the thinness of th2 ‘‘accompani- 
ments,’’ as one called them in old 
times, and all the weaknesses of this 
opera, to retain solely its pathetic 
beauty, presented to us in such a 
clear and human light. 

The scene of the return of ‘‘Rigo- 
'etto’”” among the courtiers, and that 
of the confession of Gilda, were 
treated as they have never been 
heard here before, song and declama- 
tion blending in such a perfectly nat- 
ural manner that one could forget 
that he was listening to music, with 
its formulas and traditions. And at 
the close of the act there were pro- 
longed ovations. 

Then the quartet, the celebrated, 
the inevitable quartet, it too trans- 
formed, with a new charm, without 
heaviness, without effort. Is it really 
Verdi whom we heard this evening, or 
can it be that we have never heard it 
before?—National Bruxellois, October 


13. 1909 


Cavalier Sammarco in “Rigoletto” is 
of the race of those forceful actors like 
Van Dyck and Chaliapine, who know 
how to make a role live, and give it, 
by the most simple means, the illu- 
sion of reality. His vibrant voice, his 
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serious acting, the manner in which 
he makes his face express the emo- 
tions of the rdle, ali this indicates the 
artist in all the force of the term, the 
artist at once conscious and instinct- 
ive, who loves his profession for it- 
self, and not from personal vanity.— 
L’Independance Belge. 


M. Sammarco, who played the part 
of “Rigoletto,’’ has qualities as a sing- 
er which have been much appreciated 
and a sense of dramatic effect which 
yesterday produced a vivid impres- 
sion. Never, perhaps, have we seen 
a ‘“Rigoletto’’ characterizing in so 
powerful a manner, the personage 
creat_d by Victor Hugo, making us 
understand his abjectness and his suf- 
ferings. M. Sammarco conceived his 
role like a true artist, paying atten- 
tion to the slightest details, to those 
of costume and facial expression, to 
make more vivid to us and more 
powerful his scenic realization.—Le 
Soir. 


Rarely were artists so acclaimed as 
these celebrated singers who, by a 
happy chance, were united here for 
the same evening, and whose con- 
course gave an extrordinary attrac- 
tion to the Verdi work. 

What distinguishes these foreign 
singers is not only the purity, the 
power, or the richness of the voice, 
but also a vocal flexibility acquired 
by an amount of work to which in 
general our French or Belgian singers 
are not willing to give to it. 

M. Sammarco, the most renowned 
of Italian baritones, is in fact an ex- 
ceptionally gifted artist, for he is at 
once a faultless singer, with a flexi- 
ble voice of wide range and excellent 
timbre, and an accomplished actor, 
animating his rédles with intense life 
and profound conviction, which made 
a sensation.—Le Peuple. 


M. Sammarco lends to his acting 
and singing an impulsive spontaneity, 
an astonishing suggestion of living 
reality 


With M. Sammarco the voice is, with 
consummate art, placed at the service 
of a profoundly dramatic tempera- 
ment. M. Sammarco depicts in a 
serious, impressive and accurate man- 
ner the character of the tragic buf- 
foon, of which he expresses with a con- 
centrated and communicated emotion 
the ironies and agonies.—The X X 
Siecle. 


The rdéle of ‘‘Rigoletto’”’ plainly re- 
vealed the fine talent for characteri- 
zation of M. Sammarco, a singer of 
the first rank, and in addition an ex- 
cellent actor. The voice has a flexi- 
bility, a range, an astonishing homo- 
geneity astonishingly resonant, in all 
notes of the scaie, with a purity, a 
richness which never’ suffers’ the 
slightest alteration. The great artist 
was much applauded in the final duo 
of the third act.—Le Guide Musicale. 


M. Mario Sammarco, baritone ot! 
La Scala of Milan, is a more complete 
artist, who, without neglecting the 
agreeable and personal use of a very 
beautiful organ of extensive range, 
preoccupies himself also with the 
dramatic side of the personage. He 
conceived intelligently the rdle of 
‘*Rigoletto,”” and his costumes, in- 
spired by portraits of the Renaissance 
period, contributed not a little to the 
intensely forceful realization of the 
sombre and fatal figure of the buf- 
foon as it was conceived by Victor 
Hugo.—La Dernier Neuve. 


AS SCARPIA. 


M. Sammarco is no less good as 
‘“Scarpia” than as ‘“Rigoletto.’’ He 
gives the infamous Chief of Police a 
character as odious as it is free from 
excess and exaggeration. All is 
sober, just, expressive in his acting. 
It is truth itself; it is “the beauty of 
ugliness’’ in all that is most impres- 
sive.—L’Independance Beige. 


M. Sammarco enacts the rdéle of 
‘“Scarpia’’ with a quietness of method, 
an apparent calm, absolutely appro- 
priate to the character, and the ef- 
fect produced was more than consid- 
erable. The close of the second act 
was marked by ovations which can 
ve accounted among the most hearty 
that we have ever known in La Mon- 
naie.—Le Guide Musicale. 


Sammarco has great dramatic tal- 
ent. Never has one heard or seen in 
Brussels a rodle better studied. The 
actor has enlarged the character; he 
has shown all its characteristics; he 
has made in voice, gesture and bear- 
ing @ new creature, concentrating all 
interest upon him by his acting. Let 
us add that his baritone voice is pow- 
erful, that the artist uses it without 
unnecessary excess. A great interest 
was added to the performance by the 
participation of this singer.—La Vrai 
Mondaine. 


M. Sammarco showed himself a 
very great artist in the rdédle of 
“Scarpia,’’ of which he well inter- 
preted the caution, the hypocrisy, 
-owardice, vice, envy and fanaticism. 
He too refrains from sacrificing the 
song and music to the feverishness of 
the drama.—Eventail. 


M. Sammarco gave a superb ac- 
count of himself, giving a very im- 
pressive charm to the rdéle of “Scar- 
pia.’’—L’Etoile Beige. 


Neither she nor M. Sammarco let 
us suspect for an instant the unheard 
of degree to which they were to carry 
the drama in the second act. 

One expected more or less violence, 
coarse effects more nerve-shattering 
than heart rending. And we experi- 
enced the maximum of emotion by 
astonishingly contained means. The 
torture scene which always leaves one 
ill at ease, and has brought much 
criticism upon the work, was discreet- 
ly effaced by the action. M. Sammar- 
co put in relief less the coldness and 
cruelty of “Scarpia’’ than the ardor, 
the luxury of his nature. 

It was different and better than 
former traditions.—National 3ruxel- 
lois. 


M. Sammarco, who had Tuesday 
proved himself a remarkable actor, 
showed that he is a singer of the 
highest rank in the rdéle of ‘‘Baron 
Scarpia.’’ 

The three Italian artists were many 
times recalled, and the objects of ver- 
itable ovations.—Le Peuple. 


M. Sammarco, always an excellent 
actor, knowing how to give a highly 
artistic delineation of his rdéles, alsu 
brought into full play the resources ot 
his voice. 

When the curtain fell on the last 
act the artists were recalled.—La 
Chronique. 
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DIVA INSPECTS THE MAKING OF A BIG DAILY PAPER 











Mme. Tetrazzini Seated at One of the Linotype Machines in the Composing Room 
of the “Evening Bulletin” in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14.—Mme. Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Oscar Hammerstein’s colora- 
tura soprano, had a new experience in this 
city last week. With John MeCormack, the 
Irish tenor, Madame came over from New 
York to sing “Traviata,” and during the 
afternoon she expressed a desire to see 
the inside workings of a big daily news- 
paper. 

Howard Shelly, the busy press agent of 
the Philadelphia Opera House, immediate- 
ly ordered a limousine motor car—it was 
raining cats and dogs—and the famous 
prima donna was whizzed to the office of 
the Evening Bulletin. It was the diva’s 
first sight of a newspaper in the making. 
It was all novel and wonderful to her, and 
with characteristic gestures she expressed 
her delight and surprise. 

Seated before one of the linotype ma- 
chines in the composing room, the singer 
was photographed by flashlight. One of 
the departments in which Mme. Tetraz- 
zini lingered longest was that in which 
etchings, photographs and sketches of the 
great and near-great are kept. She was 
shown several photographs of herself and 
a number of etchings on metal. “It is very 
wonderful,” she said. 

But it was the great Hoe presses below 
the surface of the streets that fascinated 


Madame most, and she was happiest when 
she was permitted to press a button that 
started one of the big presses in motion. 
Down in the pressroom Mme. Tetrazzini 
was given a _ photograph print, nicely 
mounted, of the flashlight taken of her on 
the top floor. It was a great experience 
for the singer. J. S. M. 





Wagner in French 


Oscar Hammerstein has done well to give 
Wagner at the Manhattan Opera House and 
will do equally well if he disregards the 
shouting of the provincialism that will un- 
dertake to tell him that Wagner should be 
sung in German and not in French. We 
are ourselves in favor of hearing operas 
sung in the languages in which they were 
written for a purely technical reason, which 
musicians will readily understand, but not 
because there is an innate Germanness, an 
inevitable Teutonicism in Wagner’s operas. 
Against this kind of parochial cant we will 
fight until we have exhausted the last drop 
of black blood in our fountain pen, espe- 
cially as Wagner’s best opera, “Tristan und 
Isolde,” if it have any nationality at all, has 
Irish nationality. But Wagner is greater 
than nationality. He is universal. 

That the greatest genius next to Shake- 
speare that the world has seen, and he a 
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genius speaking the deathless, unlimited 
language of music, should suffer any mate- 
rial disadvantage by being sung in the lan- 
guage of Moliére, Corneille and Victor 
Hugo is a suggestion that we will not tol- 
erate for one moment. 

Mr. Hammerstein in doing German opera 
in French is bestowing a boon upon his 
public, inasmuch as that public is not only 
anxious to hear his singers in those works, 
but is also eager to hear these classics done 
from a point of view different to that 
usually adopted. One can enjoy a Salvini 
as well as a Booth in “Othello.”—From 
an editorial in the New York Telegraph. 





A Recital Series of World-Wide Scope 


Clarence de Vaux - Royer, violinist, 
whose accomplishments both as performer 
and instructor have elicited favorable 
comment among discriminating hearers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has planned a 
series of lecture-recitals to be educational 
as well as entertaining in scope. These 
lectures are to be nine in number, afford- 
ing practical illustrations of the compos- 
ers and music of Italy, France, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, Russia and Ameri- 
ca, and showing the various stages of mu- 
sical progress through which these coun- 
tries have passed. The works of violin 
writers proper, in addition to numerous 
transcriptions of the compositions of the 
greatest classic, romantic and _ ultra-mod- 
ern masters, will be heard, while the final 
recital of the series will be devoted ex- 
clusively to excerpts from Wagner’s mu- 
sic dramas. 





Flonzaley Quartet Here for Tour 


The Flonzaley Quartet, consisting of 
Iwan d’Archambeau, Ugo Ara, Adolfo 
Betti and Alfred Pochon, arrived in New 
York Thursday, December 9, by the White 
Star liner Majestic. They will give sev- 
enty-five concerts in the chief cities of 
the country, under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, their tour being booked 
solid to the Pacific Coast. Their first New 
York appearance, following a series of 
private engagements, will be in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, on the evening of January 11. 
Three metropolitan appearances are sched- 
uled, the other two dates being Tuesday 
evenings, February 1 and March 1. 





Swedish Singer Honored by King 


DrespeN, Nov. 19.—Mme. Sigrid Arnold- 
son, a famous Swedish soprano, recently 
acquired a rare distinction during a per- 
formance of “Carmen” in the Royal The- 
ater of Dresden, when King Frederick con- 
ferred upon her the title of “K®6niglich 
Saichsische Kammersangerin” (“Singer of 
the Court of Saxony”). The King of Wur- 
temberg decorated Mme. Arnoldson last 
January, and three years ago the Grand 
Duke of Baden decorated her with coveted 
orders. 





Illinois Girl Interests German Operatic 
Experts 


Bertin, Dec. 4—Bernice Fisher, of 
Evanston, IIl., who has been studying sing- 
ing in Berlin, is the latest American songs- 
tress to attract the attention of the German 
experts. She was called upon lately to give 
a test of her vocal abilities before three 
directors of the Royal Opera House, and 
it is understood that she will receive a con- 
tract for the Royal Opera next Spring. 





Illness of Professor Stengel 

Satt Lake, Utan, Dec. 11.—Initial re- 
ports to the effect that Professor Stengel, 
husband of Mme. Sembrich, was danger- 
ously ill, and that Mme. Sembrich was 
hurrying him to Los Angeles as the only 
place where his life could be saved, were 
greatly exaggerated. A dispatch from Mme. 
Sembrich states that her husband caught a 
severe cold at Denver, but that he is great- 
ly improved. 


Choir Tenor in Musical Comedy 

To hear Robert Campbell, the chief tenor 
of the choir of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, the “Little Church Around the 
Corner,” sing the leading part in “The Love 
Cure” at Philadelphia Saturday night, the 
entire choir journeyed from New York to 
the Quaker City as guests of the Rev. Dr. 
George Clarke Houghton, rector, and at- 
tended the performance in a body. 





In “Gems of German Song” (Oliver Dit- 
son Company), newly issued in holiday 
garb, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Rubinstein are well represented among the 
fifty selections. Becker’s “Spring,” Hel- 
mund’s “Thine My Thoughts Are,” and 


Kjerulf’s “Last Night,” are among the 
more recent pieces included. The book also 
contains Tschaikowsky’s “None but the 
Lonely Heart” and Strauss’s “Serenade.” 





Concert Singer’s Rapid Romance 


Pittspurc, Dec. 13.—Three weeks ago 
Rachel Thomas, the Welsh mezzo-soprano, 
appeared here in a recital of Welsh songs, 
and John Prothree, a business man of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., heard her sing. A brief 
courtship culminated in their marriage here 
last Thursday, and Miss Thomas’s concert 
tour, which was to have extended from 
coast to coast, was of necessity cancelled. 





The Opinion of an Artist 


New York, WVec. 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musitcat America: 

I beg to enclose my subscription for 
1910. I am happy to tell you that Musica. 
America is perfection, and I consider it a 
publication “unique in the world.” With 
kindest regards, Hector DuFRANNE. 





Emmy Destinn cleared $3,250 at the con- 
cert she gave in Berlin just before sailing 
for New York. 
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KREISLER WITH THE 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Ovation for Violinist and Conductor 
at Best Local Concert of 
the Season 


SeaTTtLE, WasuH., Dec. 10.—Scenes of 
vehement enthusiasm were to be witnessed 
at The Moore on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, December 2, when Seattle’s splendid 
symphony orchestra, under Henry K. Had- 
ley, achieved one of the greatest triumphs 
of its career. Fritz Kreisler was the as- 
sisting soloist, and his name proved a mag- 
net in drawing one of the largest audi- 
ences ever seen at this house. He played 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, Wieniaws- 
ki’s “Air Russe,” and Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque,” the latter having by this time al- 
most come to be regarded as his own in- 


violable property. It is now two years 
since the violinist was last heard in Seattle, 
but in that comparatively short time his 
art has advanced by giant strides. His. in- 
terpretation of the Beethoven concerto can 
only be described as perfection itself. The 
cadenza towards the close of the first 
movement—which is the composition of Mr. 
Kreisler himself—secured the artist a 
memorable ovation. The other two num- 
bers are less pretentious in magnitude, but 





were delivered with equally delightful re- 
sults. 

As for Mr. Hadley and his orchestra, 
they have never been in finer shape. Their 
contributions consisted of Goldmark’s 
“Sankuntala” overture, Haydn’s familiar D 
Major Symphony, and Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes.” <A _ satisfactory performance of 
Goldmark’s richly scored work presupposes 
a rare degree of finish and refinement in 
the string, wood-wind, and brass divisions. 
Thanks to Mr. Hadley’s splendid gifts as 
a drillmaster, these requisite qualities were 
always forthcoming. From a purely inter- 
pretative standpoint, the results achieved 
were admirable, and the rare beauties of 
the overture were brought out in their 
best light. Quite as creditable were the 
remaining orchestral offerings of the pro- 
gram, and the applause which they called 
forth was a worthy tribute to the abilities 
of the players and their gifted conductor. 





Berrick von Norden in Boston 

One of the most interesting engagements 
that Berrick von Norden, the tenor, has 
filled this season was on December 2 with 
the Cecilia Society of Boston, in Sym- 
phony Hall, that city, in the Mozart “Re- 
quiem Mass,” in memory of the former 
conductor of the society, the late B. J. 
Lang. 

Mr. Von Norden received much praise 
for his singing in this work, and, while 
the solos in the work are not extensive in 
scope, the quartets for solo voices are im- 
portant and a test of ability. He was most 
cordially received, and special mention was 
made of his beautiful tone quality, the ease 
of his singing and the intelligence which he 
displayed in his interpretation. 





ACTING VERSIONS FOR 
100 STANDARD OPERAS 


Theodore Habelmann Commissioned to 
Tati esnte Works for Large Chicago 
Music School 


While there are many aspirants for oper- 
atic careers, few attain their desire, be- 
cause the places are few and the require- 
ments severe. The prospective operatic 
star may have every qualification but one, 
and yet may be unable to get a chance, and 
that one requirement, that one necessity, 
experience, thus becomes the most impor- 
tant factor in the life of a young operatic 
singer, 

There are many ways of getting operatic 
experience. One may sing in a third-rate 
opera house abroad; one may become an 
almost superfluous member of the corps of 
the opera of some capital city; one may try 
the various schemes for getting operatic 
appearances, or One may study with a good, 
experienced teacher. 

The latter method has but one discoui- 
aging feature: the pupil’s répertoire musi- 
cally and histrionically is apt to be limited 
to the works which the teacher has sung 
or studied. To remedy this fault, a New 
York teacher has devised a unique help 
which bids fair to revolutionize the study 
of opera. 

Theodore Habelmann, for ten years stage 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; for years stage director at vari- 
ous European Opera Houses of note, and a 
man who has not been unknown as a singer 
on well-known stages, in all a career cover- 
ing over a half century of activity in the 
operatic field, has decided to place the vast 
amount of knowledge of stagecraft thus 
acquired within the reach of every one. 

Anna Groff Bryant, the head of the Groff 
Bryant School, of Chicago, was desirous of 
starting a library of opera scores in which 
should be included the directions as to cos- 
tumes, stage settings, actions of the charac- 
ters, in all, a complete exposition of every 
thing that happened on the stage beside the 
singing. In her efforts to obtain these di- 
rections she discovered that no opera house 
had complete acting versions of every im- 
portant opera, and that, moreover, they 
would not allow these acting versions to 
be copied, 

In her perplexity she turned to Theodore 
Habelmann, knowing that his long career 























THEODORE HABELMANN 


Well-known Stage Director Who Is En- 
gaged in Unique Work 


had fitted him to do the work she required. 
As a result of her first order of a single 
opera she has placed orders with him for 
over 100 of the principal operas, thus mak- 
ing the biggest and most complete collec- 
tion of such annotated operac in existence. 

The annotations are carefully prepared 
by Mr. Habelmann, are then typewritten 
and are inserted, with diagrams of the 
stage, etc., as separate pages in the cor- 
responding positions in the text. Each point 
exemplified is indicated in the text, and the 
whole is a marvel of clearness. As a re 
sult of this order, Mr. Habelmann has pre 
pared duplicate copies of each opera, so that 
other individuals or schools may obtain a 
similar collection at small expense. 


DR. WULLNER MAKES 
LOS ANGELES DEBUT 


Audience First Puzzled Then 


Charmed by His Art—Three 
Other Big Concerts 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 7.—After a hiatus of 
several days, Los Angeles had a busy week 
of it in musical affairs. Leading in im- 
portance was the first recital by Dr. Will- 
ner, followed by that of George Hamlin, 
the concert of the local center of the 
American Musical Society and that of the 
Orpheus (male) Club, under J. P. Dupuy. 
Notwithstanding this congestion of musical 
events, the attendance at each of these con- 
certs was large, quite in contrast with the 


days when artists like Godowsky could 
draw but $45 to Simpson Auditorium. 

The general public knew nothing about 
Dr. Willner, and the musical public had 
heard only reports from the Eastern mu- 
sical press, especially Musica AMERICA. 
But Manager Behymer succeeded in arous- 
ing an interest that brought out a large 
audience. At first the auditors were a bit 
disappointed at not hearing a wonderful 
voice. The bowed head of the singer, the 
reverential attitude in the first quiet songs 
did not fully set forth the broad humanity 
of the man; but with the coming of the 
“Erlkonig,” the audience realized that it 
was listening to a master of song in- 
terpretation unparalleled in its experience. 

Markedly successful were the Schubert 
“Die Forelle,” two Strauss songs and the 
Schumann “Two Grenadiers.” Probably 
the most characteristic song on the pro- 
gram was the “Song of the Stonecrackers,” 
with its weirdly dramatic accompaniment 
(magnificently played by Mr. Bos), and the 
“Cecilie” of Strauss, which was repeated. 

Dr. Wiillner’s dramatic rendition of his 
program shocked some of the old conser- 
vatives so that they are still uncertain 
whether they heard a song recital or at- 
tended a dramatic performance! They will 
have opportunity to settle the matter on 
the ninth, when he gives a second recital. 

George Hamlin’s recital was the second 
event on the Behymer Philharmonic course. 
It is many a day since Los Angeles heard 
a recital by a tenor, and Hamlin was all 
the more welcome for that reason. His 
reputation had preceded him, and he at 
tracted a large audience. We have had no 
more finished representative of the lyric 
school of song—reaching into the dramatic 
at times. It would be hard to imagine 
more beauty of tone and expression than 
that given to the Grieg “Im Kahne.” The 
difference between his method of present- 
ing the German lied and that of Dr. Wiill- 
ner was marked. Each has its partisans, 
and on each side there is much to say, but 
for an example of tone production carried 
to the extreme of beauty, Hamlin certainly 
must be given first place. We will have 
opportunity to hear him in larger things 
at the symphony concert this week, where 
he will be heard in Schubert’s “Serenade” 
and the “Prize Song” from “Der Meister- 
singer.” The symphony is the Beethoven 
“Eroica.” 

Worthy of especial mention is the first 
concert of the local center of the American 
Music Society, given Devember 2. This 
for the reason that this center stands second 
to that of New York City in membership 
and for the strong presentation made of 
American music of different styles and for 
different instruments. The program was as 
follows: 

Organ: Concert piece No. 2 (B Major), Horatio 


Parker; Suite No. 3 (one movement), Arthur 
Foote; Triumphal March, Dudley Buck, Ernest 


Douglas; Chorus (Lyric Club) “The Voice of 
Fate,’ W. Berwald, Nora McPherson, soloist; 
“‘Sayonara,”’ Homer Bartlett; “Beat Upon Mine,” 


Ethelbert Nevin; “Song of the Sword” (Tofana), 
H. Clough-Leighton, Edwin House; “Thistledown,”’ 
Geo. W. Chadwick; “The Rose and The Moth,” 
\bbie N. Jamison (local), Dominant Club Quartet, 
Mesdames Bertha Vaughn, Grace M. Stivers, 
Misses Beresford Joy, Katherine Ebbert; Keltic 
Sonata, MacDowell, Miss Alice Coleman; _ Ser- 
enade,” W. H. Neidlinger; “Seed Song,” H. Wood- 


man; “‘Love’s Springtide,” W. C. Hammond, Mrs. 
Bertha Vaughn; Trio: Adagio, Molto-Allegro 
Comodo (from op. 5) Foote; Piano, Mrs. Harry 
Clifford Lott; violin, Mr. Arnold Krauss; ’cello, 
Mr. Ludwig Opid; Lyric Club: “With Revels and 
Wassails,’”” Woodman; “Little Papoose,” Sherwood. 


This was something of a society as well 
as a musical event, and attracted a large 
audience. The Lyric Club, of sixty women, 
lent effective aid. Eugene Newland, now 
playing in the East, was the organizer, and 
is still the president of the local center. 
Harley Hamilton is vice-president; Laura 
Zerbe, secretary, and G. M. Derby, treas- 
urer. 

On December 6 Mr. Dupuy’s Orpheus 
Club was assisted by Mrs. Stanley Fisher 
and Will Garroway, pianist. This club is 
composed of young men who have much 
enthusiasm in their work, and who memo- 
rize every song they sing. The result is a 
finish that is quite remarkable in a body of 
singers organized no longer than this. 

The monthly dinner of the Gamut Club 
was enlivened by the presence of M. H. 
Hanson, the New York impresario, and 
George Broadhurst, the playwright. I say 
enlivened, for Mr. Hanson took up the 
cudgels for “little old New York” in reply 
to Captain Frazier’s statement that New 
York cares more for Western dollars than 
it does for the West. Mr. Hanson’s good 
humored remarks caught the fancy of the 
club, and it voted him a “jolly good fellow,” 
which is the club’s highest ecomium. Edgar 
Saltus, the novelist, was present, but de- 
clined to speak; on the other hand, George 
Broadhurst proved himself a captivating 
reconteur. W. F. G. 


MEMORIAL CONCERT 
IN BROOKLYN ACADEMY 


Dudley Buck’s Works Sung by Apollo 
Club Under the Direction of 
John Hyatt Brewer 


The first private concert of the thirty- 
second season of the Apollo Club of Brook- 
lyn, John Hyatt Brewer, director, was given 
in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
Thursday evening, December 7, with . the 
assistance of the Richard Arnold Sextet 
and Caroline Hudson, soprano. William 
Armour Thayer was at th® piano, and A\l- 
bert Reeves Norton at the organ. 

The program, which was in*memory of 
the late Dudley Buck, who was for years 
the director of the club, consisted of “On 
the Sea,” Buck; Russian Suite, Wuerst; “In 
Memoriam,” Buck; Cavatina from “La 
Reine de Saba,” Gounod; “Twilight,” 
Buck; “Bugle Song,” Buck; “Sailor’s 
Chorus,” Buck; “The Lark,” Parker; 
“Shena Van,” Beach; “The Will of the 
Wisp,” Spross; “The Bluebells of Scot- 
land,” Buck; “Abendlied,” Schumann; Wal- 
zer, Tschaikowsky; “The Nun of Nidaros,” 
Buck. 

Miss Hudson displayed a commendable 
clearness of voice and a style that won for 
her many recalls and encores. She is al- 
ways an artist, and her singing on this 
occasion was fully equal to the best work 
she has done. The Richard Arnold Sextet 
played with a fine quality of tone, and was 
forced to bow repeatedly in response to the 
hearty applause of the audience. 

The interest of the evening, however, 
centered in the singing of the club and 
the rendition of the choral works of Dudley 
Buck. Their melodious beauties were well 
brought out by Mr. Brewer and his men, 
and their portion of the program was ef- 
fectively rendered. The Apollo Club is a 
decidedly valuable asset of Brooklyn mu 
sical life, and as a choral body the club 
has attained a high standard. The tone of 
the chorus was well blended, and was at 
all times under the control of the director. 
There was a plasticity in the singing, a re- 
sponse to the baton, that betrayed a pro- 
fessional, not an amateur, strictness of at- 
tention. It is rare that so mellow a quality 
of tone is heard in a male chorus, and 
the usually strident quality heard in the 
tenors of male organizations was happily 
absent. Much of the credit -for the results 
attained by the Apollo Club may be at- 
tributed to the excellence of its training. 

The audience was large and the applause, 
despite the fact that the concert was a 
memorial, was enthusiastic. 
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Oper, seems to be content to be a law unto _ reiteration to eliminate this mispronuncia- 

ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD herself vocally. And in this, consciously or tion of ‘wind’ by singers, both solo and cho- 

otherwise, she is adapting herself more and __ ral, throughout the country that I must join 

more to German standards. An old admirer issue with your critic’s support of the fal- 

Found! An Opera Company Innocent ' of Jealousy !—Maria Labia of her gifts, August Spanuth, commented lacy as strongly as I endorse his plea for 

‘ ruefully on their present development not preserving the multifarious qualities of the 

: Before and After Her New York Season—Is the Art of long ago when reviewing one of Director English vowel ‘a’ ag 

. a . Gregor’s new productions at the Komische 

Piano Composition Dying Out?—Bonn Male Chorus Accused Oper. HERE’S trouble ahead for one of the 

i i i ; “She now seems to conceive of dramatic prize-winning societies of the big Na- 

of Engaging Outsiders To Help It Win a Prize wel the expression only from the dynamic side, and __ tional Sangerfest held in Frankfort-on- 

Frankfort Saengerfest —Sir Charles Villiers Stanford Vigor- frequently forces her beautiful voice quite Main last May. Somebody has let the pro- 

: ‘ ’ ‘ dreadfully. She used to do that occasion- vVerbial feline escape, and now the charge is 

ously Protests Against Singers’ Custom of Lengthening Short ally before, but I had hoped that her en- brought against, the Bonn Lieder-Tafel of 

. i ae rag ‘ Manhattan, laving engaged out-of-town recruits to 

“i’s” for Rhyme Soomer to Be the New Leipsic Falstaff” 0 niet at — o> cong Et swell its numbers and likewise its tones, 

around her, would lead her into other contrary to all the rules and regulations of 








the game, with the result that it captured 
the second prize in the contest before the 
Kaiser for the trophy he donated. Rival 
societies are eagerly appropriating every 
scrap of evidence they can find, and if it is 
proven that the Bonn singers didn’t play 
fair a dire and dreadful fate awaits them, 
though just what it is nobody will tell. 


paths. But instead, it has become worse. 
Miss Labia seemed to think that the small 
auditorium of our Komische Oper had 
grown into an enormous American theater. 
However, it is well known that the German 
public is not particularly sensitive in regard 
to unrestrained extravagances of vocal 


HAT a relief to learn that somewhere’ wearing a “creation” of such splendor as 
in the world, no matter how far _ alone to prove her of the earth, earthy. 
away, there actually is an opera organiza- But while the oratorio form as utilized 
tion as ignorant of rows and rumpuses as_ hitherto is admittedly as dead as the pro- 
was the lonely Adam ere his fruit-eating verbial dodo, and both the symphony and 
consort appeared on the scene! No “Thais the sonata are moribund, “Musicus” finds 
Trusts,” no neck-and-neck struggles for hopeful signs at least in the efforts being 


Tosca, no suits for breach of contract be- made in some quarters to break new paths, POWE€T, that, in_ fact, it often accepts the ss 8 

cause a minor singer is not given the same These atone for the discouraging effect of ©XCeSS as an indication of dramatic expres- ROGRAM music shows no signs of di- 

advertising space as the stars! “the comparative failure of Paderewski, sion, and so it was noticeable that the ap : Seagate a Sew with i : 
plause was given most joyfully whenever minishing popularity with the younger 


This celestial band—mark it well!—is the who in his symphony attempted to pour a 
Moody-Manners English Opera Company, wealth of ‘new’ ideas into a mould that was sertive eran Of the shaclutiats » French. 
now touring the English provinces, and if not constructed and was never intended to Se fh. Pierre Coindreaw has “illustrated 
you won't believe it without further proof, contain so great a mass.” Both Ernest Otto Marak, last year’s Bohemian tenor symphonically tol eng - old Prenph 
just listen to Maria Gay’s own words, de- chronicle.” The program of a recent Co- 
livered just before she sailed for America. a a lonne Concert in Paris, at which Gabriel 
Che Spanish Carmen recently completed her Pierné conducted the novelty, contained the 
engagement with the company, and many tale, which is thus condensed and seasoned 
and bitter were the tears she shed all over with comments on the musical reproduction 
an impressionable young interviewers by the Paris correspondent of the London 
“copy” because an inexorable previous con- Daily Telegraph: 
tract tore her away. “This is what a good man and true heard 

“T want to stay with the Moody-Manners tell. In Picardy lived a knight, gallant but 
company,” she wailed. “It is what you call gay. One day, riding, he was oat upon, his 
a revelation to me. I had no idea when | escort slain and he left grievously smitten. 
joined that I was going to have such a good ‘As day broke he crept to a monastery 
time. Whenever I have been in a company where holy men welcomed him and he was 
before it has been all jealousy of me.” Of gladdened and took orders. (A naive phrase 
“me !! Yes, we all remember the rampant from the strings to announce the tale: a 
jealousy at the Metropolitan last Winter— fanfare for the riding knight; rather mild 
the directors’ jealousy of the institution’s battling; a long harp, horn and wood-wind 
reputation for artistic results which prompt- episode for the knight’s conversion.) There- 
ed them to keep Mme. Gay as much in the at did the devil grieve and he pondered 
background as could be made at all con- (Cellos describe the devil pondering. ) Af- 
sistent with her contract. ter which he called his little devils to tempt 

“Here there is no jealousy—and | am the monks to mortal sin. (The devils seem 
not good to manage,” continued the black- very gentle in the score.) Thereupon the 
eyed Spaniard in her own English. “I have monks did give themselves unto singing, 
heen with Mr. Manners seven weeks now, dancing and ribaldry. (Revelry in the or- 
and we never have one quarrel. It is like chestra, not profoundly original, but. pic- 
one big family—such splendid camaraderie! turesque.) On a Sunday the knightly monk 
There are many great singers abroad who was carousing. (Bassoons and trombones 
would envy me if they knew how pleasant describe his intoxication.) The Lord sent 
a life I have been living with this company. fire from Heaven and shattered the mon- 
I wish I could break my old agreement. | astery, and forever after the forest over- 
go with sorrow. This is my last week in grew ‘te ruins. (Not a very impressive 
England. I tell you I am annoyed! cataclysm, but a delicate close.)” 


° . . ° : ) af “Oo yosSerTsS. 2. ss O * 
the physical strain was most conspicuous in European composers. Heedless of the pros 


the singing.” 











* * * . +0 ; 

Bnd Sanne ~ One French critic, to whom Richard 
1° the art of composition for the piano- eye Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica” is still an 
forte decaying? This question, suggest- Model for New Liszt Memorial in Weimar undiscovered country—though confined to 


a single household—thinks this new com- 
poser has spoken the last word in photo- 
graphic music. It is a safe guess that Coin- 


ed by the comparative dearth of new piano- 
forte works of any real importance, has 
occupied a good many critical minds in re- 
cent times. Bemoaning the present stag- dreau is a disciple of the Paul Dukas of 
nancy of the art, the London Daily Tele- ag oe ll “The Sorcerer Apprentice.” 

graph’s “Musicus” notes that “now and aS WOrks. Boston’s precocious Conservatoire prize- 
then a more or less enterprising player in winner, Aline von Barentzen, was the solo- 
troduces a whimsical, fanciful little piece ist of this Colonne Concert. The “little girl 
by a colleague or a compatriot, labels it in blue muslin” played the Variations and 
‘New: first time of performance, and Fugue for Piano, op. 35, on the second 
promptly plumes himself on having achieved theme of the Finale of Beethoven’s “Ero- 
a great work in assisting in the progress ica” immediately after the symphony had 


Hugo Lederer, the Viennese sculptor, who lives in Berlin, became famous 
through his great Bismarck statue in Hamburg. The photograph shows the model 
for the Liszt statue which he is making for Weimar. A bust of Hans Pfitzner, 
composer of “Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” is among the sculptor’s most success- 





Schelling, in his “Fantastic Suite,” intro- “find,” is singing opposite to Labia at the 
duced by the composer and Dr. Richter in} Komische Oper this season. His critics con- 
London the other week, and Ferruccio Bu- cede that he is well endowed with the first 
soni, in his misnamed piano concerto, played requisite for a singer’s career, but he has 
at the recent Newcastle Festival, have yet to make good the extravagant claims 


of his country’s art. But constant concert : ; , been plaved 
ae in oe . > > Hix 2 w > advance , exc . en played. 
goers know only too well that too often the * ught “to combine the pianoforte with the advanced for him by excited friends and oe 
piece is neither new in any sense of the orchestra as an integral part of it, and not managers when he went to London for his ; 
, ers | as a solo instrument.” Covent Garden début. PAIN’S capital cannot be reproached 





term nor given for the first time. - Beez ara tlh an 

{ “We ian often told that the oratorio is a Schelling’s work is familiar to our con- ae with a neglect of chamber music. The 
| . . . . - cas Bieow 9, te oe wat « ¢ . . ; , *hilh: 1c Society ; se , 
form as dead as may be, that the very last et public; Busont's is as yet a stranger to HE custom among singers of making ! oo sper ong - no a d Lt 

a a ‘e 2 @ > re re > > ervey ° > y ~ . 

word has long ago been said in the sym- us. Not — = the entire five movementts 4. short “i’s” long for purposes of rhyme a ne tal a te om . a SCasUm, SO 1. is 

phonic form, that the whole of the dulness COM PFising Busoni’s so-called concerto is js vigorously attacked by Sir Charles Vil- nal ¢° a te =e y tl : ae of the city’s 

- . - > - ae « . sc - “a . . kT ore ¢ > me > y > as _ oe r¢< 

of the modern oratorio and symphony is the piano employed as a definite solo instru liers Stanford. The London Times, reply- ™@@¢ os . ering to the taste of the city’s 

; music lovers. 


ment, while generally its tone is made use jing recently to a singer in doubt on this 
of entirely as an addition to the orchestral point, upheld the practice and thereby called 
palette. In the “Cantico,” indeed, the piano forth this letter from Sir Charles: 


; entirely due to this fact—that the mould is 
worn out.” The writer seems to think, how 


Of the fifteen concerts arranged for the 
Winter, nine will be given over to chamber 











ever, that the form is not necessarily ex a? an tial, silty 
ploded; that rather the fount of inspiration '$ reduced to a mere accompanying instru- “I must enter a caveat against the advice pe ee Petre yn arty — chy 
is temporarily dried up. The sonata or ™ent. he London reviewer, while welcom given to a singer in your columns to pro- aes sme | Be i _— ~ my fee 
symphony form is not so much dead as ina mg the new endeavor, appears to be some- ounce the ‘4 in ‘wind’ long, even when it ee ae. ig +} ‘ go hay emg. ! = 
state of suspended animation, awaiting the what doubtful that any great good will rhymes with ‘mind.’ It is merely an eye- - sth ewe gatin: nny ~ ae wap will be 
advent of the really great composer capable accrue to musical art from this combina rhyme, like many others in English poetry. t ri cya re Tr . ne 7, liniet eo — 
of pouring into the mould inspiration as 0M, Since the piano, of its very nature, he [t js as well to put on record that so com rhe - ape? seers tein “hen rae: pe a 1. 
vital as any that has yet appeared. thinks, “will invariably stand a little by plete a master of the sound qualities of the ong since outgrown his knickers’ of prod- 
As for the oratorio, it is conceded that _ itself, detached, aloof, incapable for purely English language as the late Lord Tenny- [Continued on next page) 
none could be written nowadays on the old, physical reasons of absolute absorption”—a son protested strongly to me against this 
| classical lines. The dramatic instinct of the conclusion reached ere now by other ob destruction by singers of the characteristic 
. public has grown too appreciably. Most servers .'- « short ‘i’ in ‘wind,’ adding that ‘they make 
concertgoers have developed that sense of it sound like winding up a clock, instead of H E 
; the fitness of things that has no patience ESPITE the many object lessons, both a rushing, mighty w-i-nnnd.’ The rhyme enry ames 
with the Scriptural prophet clad in con- negative and positive, that were hers has nothing to do with it. ‘Storm’ rhymes 
; ventional dress-clothes and an immaculate for the mere effort of applying them when to ‘worm,’ but no one would advance that PIANIST and TEACHER 
shirt bosom, with a female companion—a she was in New York last Winter, Maria reason for pronouncing it ‘sturm.’ It has 16 Rue Marbeau, PARIS 
prophetess, a witch, an angel, or what-not- Labia, now back at the Berlin Komische _ been a task of such difficulty and persistent 
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igy years, and is fast developing into a fine, 
mature artist, and Ernst von Dohnanyi, the 
Hungarian pianist, who, like the Swiss, 
Marteau, has become almost more German 
than the Germans. Finally, the Madrid so- 
ciety will have Wanda Landowska, the 
unique Polish interpreter of the early piano 
classics, and Louise Debogis for three re- 
cital programs. 
+. = 
ONE of last month’s “birthday children” 
in Germany was Eugen Hildach, 
known to singers in this country as a com- 
poser of light, graceful, pleasing songs, 
popular in his homeland also as an erst- 
while concert singer and a still very active 
teacher. He has just entered on his seventh 
decade. In Frankfort-on-Main he has his 
own School of Singing. 
* * * 
S'GFRID ARNOLDSON has been “guest- 
ing” again in Germany. This time she 
has caught a title from the Saxon King— 
that of “K6énigliche Sachsische Kammer- 
sangerin,” which really isn’t half as bad as 
it sounds. To be a “Royal Saxon Chamber- 
Singer” is a privilege for which hitherto 
only regular members of the Dresden Court 
Opera forces have been eligible. This is 
the first time that the distinction has been 
conferred upon a guest. From Dresden the 
Swedish soprano went directly to Stock- 
holm to sing at the Opera there on the 
special invitation of the Court. 
* * * 
ONE of the London dailies cites Landon 
Ronald’s time-table for a recent four 
successive days as illustration of the unen- 
viable lot of the hard-working musician. 
On Saturday, the first of the four days, Mr. 
Ronald began with a rehearsal with Elena 
Gerhardt. 11 A. M. to 1 P. M.; in the af- 
ternoon he played her accompaniments at 
her recital from 3 to 5. 

On Sunday, orchestral rehearsal, Albert 
Hall, 1o A. M. to 1 P. M.; conducted con- 
cert Albert Hall, 3 to 5 P.M.; then home 
and a motor trip to Stratford, where he 
conducted the National Sunday League con- 
cert, 7 to 10. Monday, “Beethoven” re- 
hearsal, His Majesty’s Theater, 11 A. M. to 
7 P. M., without a break; then home, dinner, 
two hours’ study of the score of Parry’s 
“Overture to an Unwritten Tragedy,” which 
he was to conduct two days later; back at 
the theater at 11:20 P. M., remaining there 
at rehearsal till4 A.M. Tuesday, rehearsal 
with the New Symphony Orchestra,11 A. M. 
to 1 P. M.; final rehearsal of “Beethoven,” 
1:30 to 6 P. M. The “Beethoven” referred 
to is Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s new pro- 
duction of René Fauchois’s play. 

This crowded schedule is offered as qual- 
ifying Mr. Ronald, the pianist-conductor- 
composer, for E. F. Benson’s order of 
“great strenuists.” But over in Naples there 
is one Cléofonte Campanini, who would 
doubtless call this child’s play in compari- 
son with his last season in this country, 
when for twenty weeks he conducted al- 
most all of the Manhattan performances, 
ran to and from Philadelphia to keep his 
finger on the pulse of the opera machine 
there and conduct a goodly number of the 


performances, and worked incessantly be- 
tween times on the novelties to be produced, 
with the insatiable appetite for rehearsals 
that helped bring about the celebrated Ham- 


merstein-Campanini split. 
* * * 


HEN Verdi’s “Falstaff” is revived at 
the Leipsic Municipal Opera this 


month, after a silence of fifteen years, there 
will be a new German Falstaff in Walter 
Soomer, who may alternate with Antonio 
Scotti in this réle after his return to the 
Metropolitan. Immediately after this pro- 
duction Hans Pfitzner’s “Der arme Hein- 
rich” will have its first Leipsic hearing— 
the “better-late-than-never” principle once 
more !—leading up to the Saxon city’s 

“Elektra” baptism in January. Despite the 
proximity of Dresden, where Elektra 
screamed at her first audience last Winter, 
Leipsic lags behind. As the calm after the 
storm, Goldmark and his “Winter’s Tale” 
will follow Strauss. 

* * * 
M USIC lovers in Hamburg look forward 
to having in their city what it is 
claimed will be the largest organ in the 
world. This instrument, which is being 
built by a Ludwigsburg firm, will be fitted 
in the new St. Michael’s Church that is be- 
ing erected in Hamburg on the site and ac- 
cording to the original plans of the edifice 
totally destroyed by fire in July, 1906. 

The organ comprises 140 registers and 
11,000 pipes, the largest of which alone 
weighs close to half a ton. There are five 
manuals, and the pedal has a compass of 
thirty-two notes. The necessary wind will 
be supplied by two fans, each driven by a 
motor of eight horse power. Electricity 
will be employed for operating the stops. 
A wealthy foundation has supplied the 
funds required for the purpose. It is ex- 
pected that the fitting of the organ will be 
completed and the church opened for ser- 
vices in the Spring of 1912. 

* 


* * 

OLOGNE’S new American baritone, 
Robert Parker, was one of the soloists 
concerned in the recent premiére of August 
Bungert’s new oratorio, “Mysterium,” in 
the Rhine city of Neuwied. The work is 
credited with having made a powerful im- 
pression. It will be sung in many other 

German cities before the season is out. 


J. L. H. 
COMPOSER 





RICCARDO MARTIN, 





Story of the Tenor’s French Song That 
Deceived a French Publisher 


Riccardo Martin, the American tenor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, besides be- 
ing one of the most willing and hard- 
worked artists at that temple of music, 
has the further distinction of being a 
composer, and recently received word from 
his Paris publishing house of the remark- 
able sales of one of his compositions, 
“Bonjour Suzon.” In his apartments on 
Forty-fifth street, New York, a few days 
ago, Mr. Martin was telling an interesting 
story of this first of his compositions 


which was published abroad, and how he 
came to know the publishing house which 
has sent out all of his French composi- 
tions. 

“Edward MacDowell was my teacher in 
composition, and I studied with him be- 
fore I thought of an operatic career for 
myself or had even considered that I had 
a voice of the proper quality and strength 
for the stage. But after I had discovered 
my voice, and through the kind co-opera- 
tion of one of my own pupils who was 
singing in French opera, I took up com- 
position as a sort of relaxation. With a 
strong letter of introduction in my pocket 
to Quinzard, the publisher, I started out. 
On the way I bought a newspaper, and on 
the front page was a story to the effect 
that Quinzard had that morning committed 
suicide. I was walking on the Boulevard 
Malesharbs, and as my letter was now 
useless, I was about to return to my home. 
A sign caught my eye, that of the music 
publisher, J. Hamelle, and on a chance I 
entered with my song. 

“Now, this very song had been refused 
—politely, but refused—by one of the big- 
gest publishers in New York, whose name 
I will not give, as he is dead. The reason 
he gave was that the song was French only 
in name, and that the atmosphere and 
spirit were missing entirely. This was the 
first attempt I had made since that to dis- 
pose of it. 

“*You have a song there that you have 
written? Come into the music room here 
and *play it for me,’ said M. Hamelle. 
When I had played it and hummed the 
words for him he laughed most heartily. 
‘You, an American, wrote that song?’ 


“*Ves,’ said I. ‘I was born in Ken- 
tucky.’ 
“Impossible! It’s as French as Paris. 


It has all the lilt and peculiar rhythm of 
words and a conception of real French 
wit and phrasing that no American could 
even acquire,’ said Hamelle. 

“With the utmost difficulty did I con- 
vince him that I had written the song, and 
I had to bring him my other compositions 
before he was satisfied. I think I am the 
only American who has had a French song 
published in French by a French music 
house.” 

Mr. Martin is as thoroughly at home in 
Italian and French as he is in English, and 
speaks as good Italian as any native-born 
Latin. 





New York Institute’s Musicale 


In a musicale given by the dean and 
faculty of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, of No. 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York, November 27, the pro- 
gram, by Anabelle Wood, pianist, assisted 
by Miss Chittenden at a second piano, was 
as follows: Pastorale, Scarlatti; Capriccio, 
Scarlatti; Rhapsodie, Brahms; Ballade, De- 
bussy; Adagio, Haydn; A©olus, Gernsheim; 
Concerto in F, Henselt. 





Fely Dereyne will sing Carmen in Lis- 
bon next month and then come over to the 
Boston Opera. 


MAKES A SUCCESS AS 
SINGER OF FOLK SONGS 


American Contralto Pleases English 
Audiences by Excellent Perform- 
ances in Numerous Concerts 


Lonpon, Dec. 4.—Fielding Roselle, the 
American singer, is meeting with even 
more marked success in concert at present 
than she has at any time during her three 
years in England. She won the warmest 
praise at her first appearance at the prome- 
nade concerts on October 4, singing “Ger- 
rechter Gott,” from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” by 
special request. Her fine, clear contralto 
was heard in Leicester, November 17, and 
she sang a German program with such 
grace and sensitive sympathy that the hope 
of hearing her again there was generally 
expressed. To-day she goes to Bradford 
to sing another all-German program at the 
Schillerverein. 

Miss Roselle is specializing in the study 
of folk songs, and recently for the Irish 
Literary Society sang some manuscript 
songs that had been gathered in Ireland 
from among the peasants by Mrs. Milligan 
Fox, secretary of the Irish Folk Song So- 
ciety. She has been the pioneer in singing 
“The Hebridean Folk Songs,” collected 
and arranged by Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, and 
was heard in some of them.at the prome- 
nade concert with good success. On De- 
cember 1 she sang some Irish: folk songs 
at the Cratchets Club, and on the 2d some 
new songs, written around the words of 
“Fiona Macleod,” by Hubert Bath. 








Maud Allen Won’t Dance at Metro- 
politan 


Andrew Dippel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has contradicted the an- 
nouncement by R. E. Johnston, the musical 
manager, that Maud Allen, the Salomé 
dancer, would perform at the Metropolitan 
Opera House January 20. He said the house 
was needed for rehearsals. 

“Tf Miss Allen expects to do a Salomé 
dance similar to her dance in London,” Mr. 
Dippel said, further, “I can declare em- 
phatically that she will never be allowed to 
dance in the Metropolitan.” 





The Nordica-Carrefio Concert 


The joint recital of Mmes. Nordica and 
Carrefio at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sun- 
day afternoon, December 19, offers many 
attractive features, including groups of 
French and German songs, with English 
selections from Mrs. Beach and Liza Leh- 
mann by Mme. Nordica; and the Beethoven 
Appassionata Sonata, a Chopin group and 
a MacDowell group by Mme. Carrefio. On 
the following Sunday these two artists 
give another joint recital in Washington. 





Scandiani, who sings at Covent Garden 
every Summer, will be Campanini’s princi- 
pal baritone at the San Carlos, Naples, this 
W inter. 
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A ’Cellist Who Has Thrived in the 
Atmosphere of His Father’s Paintings 











Fi The influence of the painter’s studio taken up the brush himself. Nevertheless, 
4 over creative or interpretative musical ar- he admits that his father’s art has not 
tists has never been of the greatest, and been without significant influence on his 
those who subsequently achieved promi- own. 
nence in one way after having been reared “T was not born near Rembrandt’s 


in another are few. A notable example of birthplace, as it has erruneously been re- 
these exceptions is Paulo Gruppe, the ported,” he said. “In fact, | was born a 
fairly good distance from there. I am an 
American, and my native city is Roches- 
ter, N. Y. My European experiences be- 
gan, however, when I was about five years 
of age, and from that time till last Spring 
most of my life was spent abroad. My 
musical education was received in Hol- 
land, France and Germany, and, though I 
attended school only until my twelfth year, 
| was not without much private instruction. 

“My studies on the cello began when | 
was about nine. Van Isterdael, Joseph 
Salmon and Pablo Casals were my teach 
ers. Our house was constantly visited by 
a number of very eminem painters, the 
friends of my father, and before them | 
was frequently obliged to play. These 
Dutch artists are very severe critics of 
music, as well as their own art, and they 
are thoroughly skilled in all that they un- 
dertake to discuss. Of course, I did not 
find much pleasure in being thus exhibited, 
and did not satisfy myself. However, they 
treated my work very kindly. 

“That I derived any specific inspiration 
from pictorial art 1 cannot say. To be 
sure, one always experiences considerable 
pleasure on looking at a master work, and 
one may thereby become strongly stimu- 
lated to give expression to this feeling in 

—Photo by Aimé Dupont, 2% Manner that is essentially congenial to 

PAULO GRUPPE ones own temperament. his in my own 

case is through music. But in this respect 

eighteen-year-old ‘cellist whose work at the work of my brother, who is a sculptor, 
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his recent début provoked so much favor- produces quite as strong an effect upon, 
able comment. As far back as he can re- me. An artistic atmosphere always cre- 
member this young man has been sur- ates a powerful impression on a_ suscep- 


rounded by the various implements of the tible mind. And you can see,” he observed, 
painter’s tradé, in the use of which his pointing to the many splendid specimens 


ON a lltteee 


father has acquired great distinction. of painting which fairly hid the walls of 
Strange as it may seem, the young musi- the rooms, “that mine is constantly sub- , Ar : Ai , 
cian, though an able connoisseur, has never servient to such a series of impressions. ow ey oy et 4 








‘ mai “Homeward Way,” by Charles Gruppe. Paris Salon, 1908. 
\" > r’ e Mr. Gruppe’s musical aspirations have process of red tape had been gone through 
; , several times brought him into conflict that matters were finally settled and I was 
4 with the educational authorities of Hol- permitted to resume my musical work in 
land and Germany. peace.” 
, , “It was my teacher’s wish that I enter Mr. Gruppe has gained unstinted praise 
é the Amsterdam Conservatoire, but it soon from the ex-Queen of Portugal and many 


turned out that this would conflict with other notables. In spite of it all he is mod 
my school hours. The government officials est to a fault, and is thoroughly idealistic 
were not slow in raising an outcry, and we _ in his aims. His interest in all branches of 
betook ourselves to Berlin. No sooner music is unbounded, and he laughingly 
had we been there a day than German _ relates that at the tender age of seven he 
truant officers took it upon themselves to. was made to attend the opera until he 
go about their professional duties with could conscientiously say “that he appre- 
the usual amount of alacrity. It was not ciated the music as well as the fighting on 
until a long and absurdly complicated the stage.” 
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In Re the Small Orchestra and rudimentary. Last Summer twenty 
Burlington, Vt., has an orchestra of only men from the Boston Symphony delighted 
thirty men, but the city takes much pride the cultured audiences at Bar Harbor, and 
in it. Following its first concert recently, were not afraid to play the later Wagner 
the Burlington ree Press had this to say and Tschaikowsky. While our orchestra 
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regarding its size and efficiency: “Even at can scarcely compete with these seasoned 
present the orchestra is about the size of players, it is one-half as large again and 
Prince Esterhazy’s, which Haydn led, and very promising. In fact, it 1s not much 


for which he composed many of his own’ smaller than the one with which Franz 
modern orchestra masterpieces. But our Kaltenborn delighted New Yorkers for 
modern orchestra, of course, had much several Summers, and compares not un- 
richer tone than that of the old Hungarian favorably with those Mr. Chapman used to 


“The Woodcutters,” by Charles Gruppe prince, whose wind instruments were few bring here for the musical festivals.” 
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MISS MERO SOLOIST 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony the 
Feature of Second Sunday 
Afternoon Concert 


For its second Sunday afternoon program 
the Philharmonic offered four numbers of 
agreeably diversified character. These were 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which had 
already been heard on the preceding 
Wednesday evening; Liszt’s A Major Piano 
Concerto, Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Dvorak’s lovely “Scherzo Cappriccioso.” 
Yolanda Méré was the soloist in the con- 


certo. 
One of the miiinttativs evidences of ge- 
nius in a conductor is his ability to make a 


composition that has become hackneyed 
through incessant repetition sound refresh- 
ingly new, and this is precisely the wonder 
that Mr. Mahler worked with the Beetho- 
ven symphony. It may seem like demand- 
ing too much in expecting new and unfa- 
miliar beauties to be revealed in a work a 
hundred and two years old, but the Vien- 
nese master proved that he could achieve 
even what, in this respect, might appear 
impossible. Seldom has this grandiose mas- 
terpiece been interpreted with such over- 
whelming effect. The reading was, of 
course, saturated with the conductor’s in- 
dividuality, and pedantic conservatives 
might frequently have found matter for 
critical cavilling. Indeed, Mr. Mahler is not 
remarkable for unswerving fidelity to tra- 
dition—for which let us be grateful—and 
his conceptions are governed by no law 
save that of his own ideals. His rendition 
may not always be faithful to the letter of 
Beethoven’s score, but it is unerringly so to 
its underlying spirit. 

Its effectiveness is wonderfully magnified 
by the dramatic rubato with which some of 
the old-established tempi were supplanted— 
innovations which Beethoven _ himself 
would probably have been the first to ap- 
plaud. The entire first movement, as well 
as the outburst of the strains of the tri- 
umphal march at the opening of the last 
was taken more slowly and with much 
greater deliberateness than is generally the 
custom, Rhythms seemed more incisive, 
inner voices were accentuated, and phrases 
plastically modelled, while dynamic grada- 
tions were carried to a point of most ex- 
quisite refinement. The opening movement 





was splendidly virile and impassioned, but 
it was in the final allegro that the most 
thrilling effects were to be heard. Here Mr. 
Mahler and his admirable orchestra rose to 
wonderful heights. 

The Strauss tone poem has been heard 
at a previous concert this season, and it 
need only be said that the players lacked 
none of the virtuosity necessary to insure 
a. thoroughly smooth performance. Even 
more delightful was the entrancingly me- 
lodious Dvorak number, which Mr. Mahler 
played as only a compatriot of the com- 
poser could have done it. 

In Liszt’s superb concerto Miss Méro 
accomplished some of the best work she has 
done thus far. It is music particularly 
suited to her genre, and she played it with 
an abundance of youthful exuberance, dash- 
ing off the most complicated passages with 
an air of supreme confidence and ease that 
seemed to laugh at their greatest difficul- 
ties. There was no blurring of phrases due 
to injudicious pedalling, and her cantilena 
was often characterized by a beauty that it 
has heretofore lacked. Nevertheless, for 
great depths of introspective sentiment this 
concerto does not afford extreme scope. At 
its close the young pianist was recalled 
more than half a dozen times and was the 
recipient of many flowers. mB. F. 


SEATTLE CLEF CLUB ELECTION 








New Officers Chosen for the Year and 
Composers’ Night Held 


Seatt_e, WasH., Dec. 10—On December 
6, at the "Sorrento, the Seattle Clef Club 
held its monthly dinner, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, E. J. Myer; vice-president, Dr. 
F. S. Palmer; secretary, F. F. Beale; treas- 
urer, David Scheet Craig; executive com- 
mittee—Gerard Tonning, Franz Boyd Wells, 
Karl Schwirdfeger. 

The local musicians played their own 
compositions, most of which are published. 
Gerard Tonning, pianist, played his Third 
Nocturne; Max Donner and Louis Dimond 
played Donner’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 40; Claude Madden, violinist, 
played his own “Barcarolle” and “Ber- 
ceuse Russe”; W. R. Reynold, songs, 
“When Poppies Blow” and “Lullaby,” and 
F. F. Beale’s “The Hills o’ the Skye” were 
sung. 

The Seattle Clef Club comprises the rep- 
resentative musicians of the city and Ta- 
coma. Last month the club entertained 
Henry K. Hadley, the conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and George 
Hamlin, of Chicago. 





Mischa Elman recently made his first 
appearances in the Netherlands with three 
concerts in Amsterdam. 
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NEW ORLEANS CLUB 
IN MOZART PROGRAM 


Admirable Performance by Satur- 
day Music Circle—Massenet’s 
*‘Navarraise ”’ Revived 





New Or.eans, Dec. 11.—The first musi- 
cale of the Saturday Afternoon Music 
Circle took place Saturday at Cable Hall, 
with the entire program devoted to Mozart. 
Those fortunate enough to hear the work 


of this exclusive circle—usually only the 


members are admitted except at the annual 
concert—may rightly have deemed it a 
privilege. Three choruses, conducted by 
Mrs. F. W. Bott (“Flowers and Fancies,” 
“Springtime,” and Barcarolle, from “Ido- 
meneo”), were sung with taste and finish, 
as were the solos of Mrs. H. Haas. A duo 
for piano and violin, played by Mmes. 
Joseph Conn and C, Adler, was well re- 
ceived. Miss Mayer and Mrs. Levy gave 
an artistic rendering of the D minor con- 
certo. The afternoon closed with a re- 
markable rendering of a Triple Concerto 
in F, played by Mmes. Kaufman, Wexler 
and Adler. To Miss Mayer, who had full 
charge of the piano part of the program, 
was given great credit for the success of 
the musicale. Mrs. Otto Joachim, president 
of the circle, is doing excellent work for 
the cause of music here. 

Massenet’s “Navarraise” 
the first time this season last Saturday, 
with Mme. Fiérens as Anita. This fine ar- 
tist duplicated her success achieved in this 
same role some ten years ago. MM. Zocchi 
and Cargue were excellent as the lover and 
general, respectively. 

Jane Foedor-Camoin gave a musicale last 
night at which some of the artists of the 
French Opera Company participated, promi- 
nent among them being Mme. Demedy, the 
falcon. 

Jules Layolle made his reappearance as a 
grand opera baritone in a good perform- 
ance Of Guillaume Tell Thursday night. 
He proved to his friends that he has lost 


none of his wealth or quality of tone. 
H. L. 


was sung for 





Joseph Malkin in Joint Recital 


BaLtimorE, Dec. 13.—Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, _and Barrington Branch, pianist, 
gave a joint recital at the Peabody Conser- 


vatory Friday afternoon. Mr. Malkin 
opened the program with Bruch’s “Tol 
Nidrei,” a paraphrase for ‘cello in an 


ancient Jewish melody. There was passive 
interest until Casella’s Chanson Napolitaine 
was played, when the applause became en- 
thusiastic, and there were several recalls. 
This was followed by Schubert's “The 


Bee,” which was repeated, concluding with 
Hungarian Rhapsody, by Popper. Mr. 
Branch played four Chopin Etudes, and was 
recalled four times. He played selections 
from Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski and De- 
bussy, concluding with Liszt’s “La Campa- 
nella,” when he was recalled about a dozen 
times. Mr. Branch was also the accompa- 
nist for Mr. Malkin. He was graduated 
from the Peabody Conservatory last year, 
and since that time has frequently given 
recitals, with great success, in Baltimore 
and other cities. He studied piano under 
Director Harold Randolph. Wes he ae 


FOR A MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY 








Professor Bach Thinks Necessary Funds 
Could Readily Be Obtained 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 13.—In consideration 
of new opportunities made possible by Mil- 
waukee’s new $500,000 auditorium, Pro- 
fessor Christopher Bach, director and 
composer, believes that a symphony orches- 
tra might well be organized here. 

“An orchestra of 100, or 200 men, for 
that matter, can readily be brought to- 
gether here in Milwaukee,” he said to the 
MusicAL AMERICA man. “It would require 
an outlay of about $50,000 for sixty good 
men and an experienced and efficient di- 
rector, at least, and it is difficult to believe 
that this could not be provided in Mil 
waukee.” 

Professor Bach also believes that a cho- 
rus of 1,000 or more voices is a possibility 
in Milwaukee if the various choral societies 
will join hands and select their best singers 
for a permanent chorus, and if all but one 
of the present directors will resign in favor 
of one of the present leaders—or, still bet- 
ter, in the opinion of Professor Bach, if a 
celebrity as director can be secured from 
abroad. 

As to whether a large musical club should 
be formed to provide for outside soloists 
and artists for Milwauee concerts, Pro- 
fessor Bach said that there was no neces- 
sity for this, in view of the fact that the 
Arion Musical Club, the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, the A Cappella Chor, the 
Mannerchor and other local musical organ- 
izations provide all the foreign artists nec- 
essary for Milwaukee concerts. 

Professor Bach has announced that he 
will do all within his power to further the 
organization of a symphony orchestra in 
Milwaukee. 

“I will personally do all that I can to 
‘boost’ the project, and I will give it my 
good will and the use of my musical library 
as a nucleus,” said he. M. N. S. 


Plan Larger Baltimore Opera House 


BALtrmorE, Dec. 13.—It is reported that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has pur- 
chased three houses adjoining the Lyric for 
the purpose of enlarging that building. It 
is said the improvements will be made at 
once if the management feels justified by 
the attendance at the next few grand opera 
performances. W.J.R 
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A WEEK OF MUSIC IN CHICAGO 


Local Musicians Give Programs of Diverse Character—Mr. and 
“‘ Lieder ” 
Success—-News of the Conservatories 


Recital—Ellaine De Sellem’s 








Cuicaco, Dec. 13.—The concert direction 
Max Rabinoff brought forth in a recital of 
soli and duets Elsa Emge Matthei and Wal- 
ter. Matthei, lieder singers, who appeared 
in Music Hall last Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
Matthei possesses a high soprano voice, and 
advantage in Schubert’s 
Rubinstein’s “Der 
Traum,” Schumann’s “Unter’m Fenster” 
and Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen.” 
Mr. Matthei proved equal to the robust se- 
lections on his part of the program, and 
his dramatic powers were evideni in the 
accompaniments 
Elizabeth Daum- 
small 


was heard to 


“Lachen und Weinen,” 


Strauss numbers. The 
were furnished by Mme. 
Emge and they contributed in no 
measure to the success of the recital. 

Ellaine DeSellem, contralto, is filling amany 
engagements this season in and around Chi- 
cago and the Middle West where she is 
meeting with the usual success that always 
is recorded whenever she appears. Muss 
De Sellem’s voice is one of unusual beauty 
and quality and her singing is artistic to a 
marked degree. Her training has been re- 
ceived under such famous artists as Oscar 
Saenger, Mme. Linne, Max Bendix and Max 
Heinrich, and during her two years’ study 
in Europe she coached in London . with 
Randegger. Last season Miss De Sellem 
concertized on (the Facific Coast and made a 
lecture-recital tour through the Southwest. 
[his season she has joined the professional 
opera class of the Chicago Musical Coi- 
lege, and expects to take a leading role in 
one of the operas that will be put on later 
in the Winter? Her work in “unignon” last 
year, when she sang the title role in that 
opera, met with such favorable comment 
from the critics of the local press that si:e 
will probably be heard on the operatic stage 
before long. Just now she has the unusual 
task of filling three church positions, as 
she sings on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning at the South Side Temple; on 
Sunday morning at the Lake Forest Pres- 
byterian Church, and on Sunday evenings 
at the Memorial Baptist Church, on the 
South Side. 

At the Amateur Musical Club concert on 
Monday afternoon, December 6, Luella 
Chilson Ohrman, Mrs. Howard Fenton, 
Miss Adler and Mrs. Strauss furnished the 
numbers. Mrs. Ohrman’s work was espe- 
cially praiseworthy in the three selections 
she chose—“Ecstacy,” by Walter Rummell, 
receiving an effective reading by this young 
soprano, whose beautiful voice has merited 
a place among the best sopranos here. Mrs. 
Fenton gave four songs with good style, 
and Miss Adler played Rubinstein’s “Sere- 
nade” with fine understanding. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, gave 
three recitals in San Francisco on Decem- 
ber 2, 5 and 8, and in Oakland on the oth. 
He sang on the 10th in Los Angeles, which 
was his second appearance there, as his 


previous recital was given on November 30. 
He goes to Roswell, New Mexico, for an 
appearance on the 17th, and to Oklahoma 
to sing on the 20th. All the criticisms are 
most flattering on this tour. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond announces the publi- 
cation of Twelve Half-Minute Song Cards 
(a blend of philosophy and harmony), got- 
ten up in most artistic style. The message 
contained in each song is in a beautiful 
etching, and the music and words are made 
from hand drawings. 

The school of acting of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory gave three splendid perform- 
ances of “Frou Frou” in the Lyceum con- 
nected with that school last week. Those 
enlisted in the cast were: Marguerite Ger- 
rish, Marvel Marks, Mabel Hoffmann, Oscar 
Dean, Calvin Reisland, Katherine Gray, 
Gertrude Linkman, E. L. Furrer, Mildred 
Von Hollen, Katherine Gray, Alexander 
Rofle, Harry Maynard, Joseph Hladky, 
Frank Warbowsky, Lucile Lhotka and Mary 
Layne. Excellent work was done by the 
young people. On Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 11, four pupils of the conservatory 
appeared in recital, showing the results of 
careful instruction. Mary McFie, Almeda 
Wadhams, Jane England Philip and Luit- 
gard Diemer were those who took part on 
an interesting and well arranged program. 

Leonora Tompkins, of the Sherwood 
Music School, gave a program before the 
Mothers’ Club a the Sherman School on 
December 1. Walter Keller, head of the 
organ department, has just returned from 
a concert trip. He played with great suc- 
cess in recital at Warrenton, Mo. May E. 
Sellstrom, of the piano department of this 
institution, gave a very successful program 
at the Woodlawn Woman’s Club on De- 
cember 7. 

Four pupils of Mrs, Hanna Butler and a 
pupil of Mr. Morley, of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and Dramatic Art, were 
heard in recital in Cable Hall on Saturday, 
December 11, where each one showed to 
good advantage. Gertrude Jackson, soprano, 
opened the program with Schneider's “Un- 
mindful of the Roses,” displaying a sym- 
pathetic voice and intelligence ; Emma Wal- 
dron sang Stern’s “Springtime” in good 
style; Mrs. W. A. Alexander gave a group 
of songs, and Lena Loofbourrow sang 
Lowe’s “Cavatina” and Ronald’s “Drift 
Down, Drift Down.” 

E. A. Stavrum, manager, announces the 
following bookings: Marion Green Con- 
cert Company, Manitowoc, Wis., December 
18; Lucille Tewksbury, John B. Miller and 
Marion Green, in the “Creation,” at Lor- 
aine, O., January 21. The band and orches- 
tra department of the agency has booked 
Lombardi’s Band and Orchestra of eighty- 
five members at White City for a Summer 
engagement in June. The Music Teachers’ 
Exchange is gathering material for the 
February Bulletin, which will be of special 
interest to music teachers, supervisors of 
music, conservatories and schools of music. 


Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, will 


give a recital in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall on Tuesday evening, December 14. 

A professional opera class has been or- 
ganized in connection with the Chicago 
Musical College, under the direction of 
Herman Devries, which is made up of 
prominent concert singers of the city who 
are preparing and studying the more popu- 
lar operas with a view to giving them dur- 
ing the coming season. The class includes: 
Ellaine De Sellem, John B. Miller, Albert 
Boroff, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Hugh Ander- 
son, William Beard, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Miller, George Holt, Edward Walker and 
Grace Nelson, many of whom are mem- 
bers of the Musical Art Society, and took 
part in “Mignon,” which was presented at 
the Illinois Theater with such artistic suc- 
cess last Winter. 

Hugh Anderson, basso, gave a recital be- 
fore the Typographical Union at the West 
Chicago .Masonic Temple on Wednesday 
evening, December 8 Mr. Anderson is 
much in demand this season for recital and 
concert work. His own recital at the same 
hall on Friday evening, December 10, was 
most successful, and proved again that he 
is an artistic singer with a good voice and 
pleasing personality. 

Garnett Hedge, tenor, on December 8 
sang the “Messiah” in Mt. Vernon, Ia., in 

















ELLAINE DE SELLEM 


Chicago Contralto, Who Is Appearing 
Frequently in Concert Throughout 
the Middle West 


his usual artistic style. This is Mr. Hedge’s 
third appearance in Mt. Vernon in four 
seasons, which is proof enough of his pop- 
ularity in that city. On December 9 he sang 
the same role in Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Nelson Holt, well 
known to the musical public of Chicago and 
the Middle West, will give a recital on De- 
cember 27 before the College Club, in the 
Fine Arts Building, 

Luella Sweet, a young pupil of Carolyn 
Willard, will appear in recital in Music 
Hall on January 9 in a difficult and lengthy 
program. Miss Sweet has been with Miss 


Willard for more than six years, and is 
conceded to be a little girl of unusual at- 
tainment and much promise. On Novem- 
ber 28 she gave several numbers on a pro- 
gram be fia the West Side Recreation 
Park, together with Mrs. Rankin, contralto. 
Miss Willard goes on her third tour of the 
Northwest the latter part of January, fill- 
ing engagements in* Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota. 

Leila Breed has a large class of pro- 
fessional pupils at her studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, who are doing excellent 
work this season. Mrs. Harriett Orendorff, 
one of her pupils, sang the “Messiah” with 
great success in Green Bay, Wis., on De- 
cember 6. The chorus was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Boeppler. 


A recital of interest was given at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 7, when Theodore R. Thor- 


sen, baritone, was heard in a program of 
varied and interesting numbers. Elsie 
Oberg and Almeda Wadhams were the as- 
sistants, and furnished excellent solos. 

Marie Schada, pianist, and Lucille Tewks- 
bury, soprano, two members of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music faculty, gave a 
recital on Thursday evening, December 9, 
at the Auditorium Recital Hall. Both ar- 
tists were heard to advantage. Mrs. Tewks- 
bury was especially successful in the two 
Strauss selections and a song of Lola C. 
Worrell’s “It Is June,” which had to be re- 
peated. The Tschaikowsky Sonata, op. 37, 
was given with fine understanding by Miss 
Schada. 

Helena Bingham, the Chicago composer, 
will give a program of her own songs on 
December 28 in St. Louis, assisted by Mrs. 
George A. Dobyne and Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam John Hall, in the Musical Arts Build- 
ing. 

Ellen Munson, a pupil of the Drake 
School of Music, appeared in recital at Ca- 
ble Hall on Monday evening, December 13. 
The program was made up of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, MacDowell, and Grieg 
numbers. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, the young Chicago 
baritone, sang in Milwaukee on December 
5 with great success. Mr. Bergen was 
chosen on this occasion to take the place of 
Emilio De Gogorza, who was unable to ap- 
pear at this concert. Mr. Bergen was 
warmly commended by the critics in that 
musical center. 

The Saturday afternoon recital of the 
American Conservatory in Kimball Hall 
brought forth Renzina Teninga, Maud 
Tollefson, Dollie Wright, Jeanette Mac- 
Millen, Lillian Olsen, Amy Ellerman and 
Dorothy Lynch. All these pupils acquitted 
themsely es creditably and the beautiful con- 
tralto voice of Miss Ellerman merits special 
note. A. K. G. 





School Announces Scholarships 


The Master Music Studios, M. Duble 
Scheele, director, located at Broadway and 
One Hundred and Eighth street, New 
York, and which possesses a competent 
teaching force, announces scholarships in 
the piano and voice departments. These 
scholarships will be given to highly talented 
students, and application for them should 
be made to the secretary of the school, 
either in person or in writing. The school 
is highly endorsed by many prominent ar- 
tists, among whom may be mentioned Theo- 
dore Spiering, concertmaster of the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. 
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GREAT MUSIC LINKED 
WITH GREAT VICTUALS 


Why Does Sauerkraut Suggest the Bee- 
thoven Symphonies and Rinder- 
brust Brahms? 


As we have more than once suggested in 
the past, there is a sort of subtle bond be- 
tween great victuals and great music. The 
exact nature of that bond eludes, scrutiny, 
but there it is. Find a lover of sauerkraut 
and you will find a man who understands 
and admires the nine superb symphonies of 
Ludwig van Beethoven. Such a man would 
warmly indorse the idea of playing the 
grand finale of the fifth symphony during 
the kraut course at dinners. The deter- 
mined reiterations in the code of that move- 
ment seem to suggest in a mystic way the 
benign endlessness of the krautian skein. 

So much for Beethoven and his gastro- 
nomic athnities. Coming to the symphonies 
of Johannes Brahms, one discerns a sug- 
gestion of another delightful German deli- 
catessen, to wit, rinderbrust mit meerrettig 
(breast of beef with horseradish sauce). lt 
one contemplates a rasher of rinderbrust, 
boiled in the simple German fashion, one 
comes inevitably to the thought that, in 
itself, it has no epicurean merit whatever. 
It is, in fact, the most insipid of dishes— 
tough, bleak, monotonous and uninviting. 
Eating it as it comes from the pot would 
be an appalling experience for a true con- 
noisseur of victuals. Is there not in all 
this some hint of Brahms? Isn't it a fact 
that his symphonies as they appear in the 
cold, black and white score impress one 
chiefly by their utter lack of flavor? One 
veeks in vain for luscious deviltry. ‘The 
yvassoon lacks buffoonery. The bass fiddles 
have no piquant wriggles. It is magnificent, 
true enough, but it is not appetizing. 

But just as the flat rinderbrust has its 
saving meerrettig, just so the symphonies 
of Brahms gain flavor in the playing. Lhe 
meerrettig gives the rinderbrust an inde- 
scribable tang, an ineffable sting, a quaint 
flavor of diablerie; and in the same way 
the emotions and mistakes of orchestral 
performers innoculate the scores of Brahms 
with the blest microbes of human weak- 
ness. In the midst of a development sec- 
tion as academically perfect as the binomial 
theorem, some irresponsible viola player 
(suffering, perhaps, from the fumes of 
cheap liquor) sounds a wolf tone or snaps 
a string, and the result is a golden moment. 
The music, thus mutilated, insults the in- 
tellect, but touches the heart. One ceases 
to admire it and begins to enjoy it. 

The whole subject, of course, is full of 
snares, and we pause for refreshments. But 
there is need in the world for a philosopher 
who will work it out to ten places of deci- 
mals—who will explain to us the subtle 
relationship between music and viands. We 
have hinted at the nature of the chains 
which bind sauerkraut to the great Lud- 
wig, and rinderbrust to the austere Jo- 
hannes. But why does the Bismarck her- 
ring suggest Wagner, and the succulent 
kartoffelkloss Weber and “Der Freischiitz,” 
and stewed prunes Haydn, and hasenpfeffer 
Mozart, and Pilsener the dynasty of 
Strausses? And why, when we hear the 
music of Richard of that last ilk, do we 
think inevitably of pink lemonade and 
snake-eaters, shell games and tight ropes, 
jugglers and peanuts?—Baltimore Sun. 








Will Sing Two New Masses 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—The musical 
program to be rendered at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist on Christmas morn- 
ing is of especial interest, since there will 
be two masses sung which have never be- 


fore been heard in this country. At the 
five o’clock mass the new “Missa Choralis,” 
“Orbis Factor,” recently completed by the 
director of the choir, Nicola A. Montani, 
will be given its first rendition. At the 
10:30 mass the Palestrina “Missa Sine 
Nomine,” for four-part chorus, will be 
sung @ cappella. This remarkable poly- 
phonic composition was first published in 
Rome in 1594, and is one of the masses by 
the same prolific composer frequently heard 
in the Sistine Chapel, sung by the cele- 
brated Sistine Choir under the direction of 
Lorenzo Perosi, the composer of oratorios. 
Through his connection with Perosi, Sig. 
Montani was enabled to obtain a score of 
the Palestrina Mass, with original indica- 
tions and markings, which give the tradi- 
tional manner of rendition. 


MODERN COMPOSITIONS 
MAKE UP HIS PROGRAMS 


Alfred Wiley, of Minneapolis, a Pioneer 
in Bringing Forward New American 
Songs—His Latest Recital 











ALFRED WILEY 


Minneapolis Singer, Who Makes a Spe- 
cialty of Interpreting the Songs 
of Native Composers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 11.—Alfred Wiley, of 
this city, attracted considerable attention 
here with a recent recital of modern songs, 
the seventh in his series entitled “Modern 
Composers.” Mr. Wiley is a pioneer in 
bringing forward new music, in which he 
does ample justice to native composers. 
His program included Ernest Kroeger’s 
song cycle, “Memory”; Arthur Farwell’s 
transcription of a Cowboy Song, “The 
Lone Prairee’; Chadwick’s “The North- 
ern Days” and “Oh, Love and Joy”; Sid- 
ney Homer’s “How’s My Boy?” as well as 
a duet with Mrs. Frank S. Tiesdale, con- 
tralto, who, with Alma Olsen, soprano, and 
Carl Peterson, basso-baritone, comprised 
the soloists. 

Mr. Wiley is gifted with the strong in- 
terpretative faculty mecessary to the ade- 
quate rendering of modern song literature. 
The singing of modern songs is in a sense 
a new art, as is the composing of such 
songs, and is scarcely to be attempted 
without dramatic instinct. Combining this 
quality with pleasing tone color, Mr. Wiley 
gave a convincing rendering of the songs 








TINA LERNER’S RISE TO FAME HAS BEEN METEORIC 








Of women pianists who have visited 
America in the last decade, it is safe to say 
that none has stepped more securely into 
public favor than Tina Lerner. The young 
Russian artist’s rise in this country has, 
moreover, been as rapid as it has been sure, 
for barely two years have elapsed since she 
made her initial appearance after paying 
her first visit to these shores. Miss Ler- 
ner’s American début was made at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in November, 1908, with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. Appear- 
ances followed with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Pittsburg Symphony and 
various other organizations of high stand- 
ing, while in recital she filled engagements 
in the principal cities throughout this coun- 
try and Canada. To her record of last sea- 
son are now being added appearances with 
several other orchestras, including the 
Volpe, the Minneapolis Symphony and sev- 
eral others. Loudon Charlton, under whose 
managerial direction Miss Lerner is tour- 
ing this year, declares that the youthful 
pianist’s record is wholly unique among 
women who have attained distinction in the 
pianistic field. 

Miss Lerner was born at Odessa, in the 
south of Russia, in June, 1890. She was a 
mere child when indications of unusual 
musical gifts became apparent, and her 
father, who was a well-known musical and 
dramatic critic, decided to give his daugh- 
ter every opportunity for the development 
of her artistic talent. In Odessa she studied 
with Rudolph Heim, a pupil of Moscheles, 
and at the age of ten entered the Conser- 
vatory of the Philharmonic at Moscow, 
completing the nine years’ course in five 


years and graduating with high honors. 
Miss Lerner was fifteen years old when she 
appeared as soloist with the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Society. After a tour of Russia 
she went to Berlin, and appearances in 
England and Germany followed. 

Especially noteworthy is Miss Lerner’s 
Chopin playing; it is so youthful, so full of 
point and conviction, so teeming with the 
joy of life. Most performers give Chopin’s 
music an undue and noisy robustness, but 
Miss Lerner retains all its delicacy and in- 
vests it with a briskness all her own. Though 
she performs prodigies of execution, there 
is always a sense of tranquil ease and pearl- 
like lustre to enhance the perfection of her 
technical abilities. 

Commenting upon Miss Lerner’s playing 
when she appeared with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philip Hale said: “She 
has a thoroughly grounded and modern 
technic. She does not smear her runs, nor 
does she drop notes in rapid passages, and 
in this respect she differs from several ap- 
plauded young pianists of her sex. Her 
touch is singularly beautiful, and she has at 
command as a colorist a great variety of 
nuances. Moreover, she has ample strength, 
and she does not find it necessary to pound 
that she may impress or startle an audi- 
ence.’ 

Comment on Miss Lerner could hardly 
be made with reference to her personal 
beauty, which is quite as pronounced as her 
rare skill as an artist. It would be hard to 
find more perfect features or more winsome 
charm than that possessed by the little pian- 
ist—a charm that is a fit companion to the 
freshness, purity and beauty of her playing. 

After this season Miss Lerner will return 
to Berlin to make her home there. 





forming his program. It is to be wished 
that more American singers would follow 
his lead in studying out the more serious 
songs by Americans. 





George Barrére a Popular Soloist 


Although flute soloists are less in de- 
mand than pianists and violinists, George 
Barrére, of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, has discovered a widespread de- 
sire to hear him. He appeared nine times 
as a soloist during November, meeting en- 
gagements at Waterbury, Conn.; Brooklyn, 
New Haven, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; with the 
Harlem Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Princeton, N. J.; 
Cambridge, Mass., and at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
In addition to this, he played in eighteen 
orchestral concerts with the New York 
Symphony and gave more than forty hours 
of lessons. Among his December engage- 
ments are: 17th, Hotel Astor; 18th, Car- 
negie Lyceum, New York; 28th, Montclair, 
N. J. In January he will appear with the 
Kneisel Quartet and the new Saslavsky 
Quartet, and will play two new selections 
by Debussy at the Symphony Society’s 
concert at the New Theater. Mr. Barrére 
makes it his rule to play always as many 
new selections during his appearances as 
soloist as possible, and this makes addi- 
tional demands upon his time. 





Plutarch’s “Dialogue on Music” has just 
been given a scholarly Danish translation 
by Godtfred Skjirne, with a special intro- 
ductory article on ancient music and mu- 
sical instruments. The “Dialogue on Mu- 
sic” is regarded as the most important work 
on the subject that has come down to us 
from antiquity. 


KREISLER IN CALIFORNIA 


He Will Remain There for Holidays and 
Then Start Back East 


_Fritz Kreisler played his first San Fran- 
cisco engagement December 8, after having 
completed a series of fourteen concerts in 
the Northwest. He remains in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity until near Christmas, 
when he will go to Coronado Beach for 
the holidays. Beginning December 30, he 
will start his tour of Southern California 
with the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra, when the Brahms Concerto will be 
heard for the first time in that territory. 
He will play in Arizona, as well as four 
cities in New Mexico, after his California 
tour. 

Mr. Kreisler’s next New York appear- 
ance will be at a recital in Carnegie Hall, 
on Friday afternoon, January 28. 





Hermann Sudermann’s “Das Hohe Lied” 
(“The Song of Songs”), published in Ger- 
many a year ago, has been translated by 
Thomas Seltzer and published in America 
by B. W. Huebsch. The story is unpleasant 
and sordid. The title refers to the master- 
piece of a music master who disappears. 
Excepting a tendency to moral weakness, 
the song is his daughter’s only heritage. 
She sings its arias to one of her lovers, but 
the score is never used and the manuscript 
crumbles to decay as the character of the 
girl does also. 





Louise Kirkby-Lunn sang Liza _ Leh- 
mann’s new “Four Cautionary Tales and a 
Moral” in her last appearance in London 
before sailing for America. 
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DISCONCERTING PERFORMANCE OF 
BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 





Extraordinary Treatment of This Work Excites Interest at Second 
Historical Concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Under Gustav Mahler’s Direction 


The Philharmonic Society gave its sec- 
ond historical concert at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of December 8. Bella 
Alten, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was the soloist. The following program 
was given: 


I. Mozart, Symphony, C Major, “Jupiter”; II. 
(a) Haydn, Aria from “The Creation,” “On 
Mighty Pens,”’ (b) Mozart, Aria of Susanna, from 
“Le Nozze Di Figaro”; III. Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 5, C Minor. 


Mr. Mahler gave a very happy read- 
ing of the “Jupiter.” He is an experi- 
enced Mozart conductor, as last year’s 
opera-goers know, and has made some 
of his greatest successes in New York 
with Mozart operas. The first move- 
ment of the “Jupiter” was taken at a 
moderate tempo, which brought out well 


the suave grace of its melodies. The 
tempo of the minuet was equally happy 
and the finale was taken at a tremen- 
dous pace. The interpretation of the 
second movement, andante, did not quite 
rise to the distinction of the other move- 
ments. Great improvement was noted 
in the work of the strings, which Mr. 
Mahler is evidently getting into shape 
at a rapid rate. 

Miss Alten added to the pleasure and 
interest of the evening. In the first place 
she holds the record for the most grace- 
ful bow which has yet been seen on the 
Carnegie Hall stage. Aside from sheer 
vocal qualities, it is the quality of re- 
pose, perhaps, that impresses one most 
in Miss Alten’s art, a repose born not 
so much of mere confidence before an 
audience as of a confident submersion in 
the work at hand. She enriches all with 
her vocal touch and lends distinction to 
all her phrases. Her voice is at all times 
rich, with a richness which tends slightly 
at times to heaviness. Upon lightness 
and elasticity Miss Alten does not seek 
to depend, but rather on tonal beauty, 
sincerity and impressiveness of utter- 
ance. She entered deeply into the spirit 
of the naive beauty of Haydn and the 
divinely gracious beauty of Mozart, and 
won from the audience great applause 
and a number of recalls. 

But what shall be said of Mr. Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony? The concert was called 
a historical concert. If there was any- 
thing historical about any point of Mr. 
Mahler’s interpretation it would have 
required a microscope to discover it. 
Liberties of tempo and accent are some- 
times commendable in the interests of a 
modern, vital interpretation of the clas- 
sics, and are justifiable when they do not 
thwart the very obvious message of the 
composer. Mr. Mahler’s liberty with 
the Beethoven seemed to approach the 


domain of sheer license or even whimsi- 
cality, and at times to take him far from 
the spirit of Beethoven's intent. Mahler 
is a big man in the matter of outlines. 
He seems to have a clear perspective 
upon the great formal features of the 
works which he imterprets, and this often 
lends a sense of mightiness to his read- 
ing even when one does not approve of 
his treatment of details. 

The first lack one felt was in the 
statement of the first theme of the first 
movement, which sounded heavy, and 
absolutely lacked the quality of subtle 
‘mystery which has always appeared to 
be the very essence of this theme. Mr. 
Mahler took extraordinary liberties with 
certain important rhythms and seemed 
to break the continuity in the endeavor 
to gain weight upon certain accents. He 
appeared to be working for a great 
dramatic effect, but the symphony itself 
affords this without much stretching of 
the point in the matter of modernizing 
the interpretation. The famous horn en- 
trance preceding the introduction of the 
second theme was forced to the point of 
being raucous and unpleasant. 

It was good and truly in the Beetho- 
venian spirit to hear the sheer force of 
tone which Mr. Mahler brought out of 
certain chords and certain climaxes. It 
reminded one that Beethoven was a 
rough fellow in his way and that he is 
often sleeked down over-much. 

There was less that was disturbing in 
the andante, with the exception of one 
note in the leading melody, which was 
over-emphasized with a violence which 
made the audience shudder. In the third 
movement the horns were again allowed 
to become rough, and again the elusive, 
mysterious effect which constitutes the 
inmost charm of this movement was 
largely lost, and the great triumphant 
theme of the last movement, into which 
this movement leads, was allowed to lose 
its proper sense of driving onwardness 
through an insistence on its accents which 
amounted almost to a series of pauses 

Mahler achieved some wonderful ef. 
fects in sustained double forte violin 
tones, the faculty of producing which the 
modern orchestral player has almost lost, 
and to which attention has been called 
in no feeble terms by Richard Wagner. 

All in all, this seems to have been the 
most disconcerting and extraordinary 
reading of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
ever heard in New York; and yet, withal, 
there were moments of extraordinary 
dramatic impressiveness. In fact, repose 
and mystery, two of Beethoven’s great- 
est qualities, appeared to have been sac- 
rificed on the altar of dramatic effect. 
The reading of this symphony was edu- 
cational, perhaps, in many ways. His- 
torical it certainly was not. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 
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PEARL ANDREWS 


American Singer Who Has Met with 
Success in Leading Italian Opera 
Houses 


An American girl who has gained dis- 
tinction in opera in the leading opera 
houses of Italy is Pearl Andrews. One of 
her most recent successes was in “I] Trov- 
atore,” in which her singing was highly 
praised. Several offers of engagements for 
the Carnival season in Italy have come her 
way, among them invitations from Bo- 
logna and Malta, but owing to an attack 
of bronchitis, due to a climate detrimental 
to the American constitution, she has had 
to give them up and go to the Riviera to 
recover her health. 


MOZART CLUB’S SUCCESS 


Dr. Wallerstein’s New Organization 
Scores in Its Opening Concert 


The Mozart Club of New York, of which 
Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein is president, gave 
its first concert of the season Wednesday 
evening, December 7, in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Astor. The Mozart Club was 
organized by Dr. Wallerstein after the 
bitter disagreement in which she became 
involved last Spring with the Rubinstein 
Club, over which she then presided. The 
members of the Mozart Club considered 
their concert Wednesday a triumph, both 
musically and socially. It was attended by 
more than 1,500 persons. 

Among the soloists were 
rich, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; R. Huntington Woodman, or- 
ganist, and W. Liachowsky, pianist. A 
string orchestra and the Mozart Society 
Choral rendered several numbers. Mme 
Aldrich was in admirable voice, and her 
singing evoked the heartiest applause. 


Mariska Ald- 





Léhar Craze in London 


Lonvon, Dec. 4.—The Franz Léhar craze 
continues here unabated. “The Merry 
Widow” waltz continues to be played at 
all cafés and restaurants, even though the 
operetta itself is in the provinces. At the 
Palace is a sketch from Paris called “Ma 
Gossé,” with music by Léhar, and a spe- 
cially composed Danse Noire which is a 
combination of the waltz from “The Merry 
Widow” and the Apache dance. 

At the Hippodrome a one-act operetta 
called “Mitislaw” was produced recently, 
the music by the composer of “The Merry 
Widow,” and now it is said that England 
is to have another Léhar importation, “The 
Count of Luxemburg,” which George Ed 
wardes intends bringing to London 
as he can find a theater for it 


as soon 


Julia Culp, the noted lieder singer, and 
an Amsterdam pianist named Wysman are 
going to give a series of Russian programs 
in the European capitals this Winter 


WIDE VARIETY IN 
TEACHERS’ PROGRAM 


Convention of Music Preceptors 
to Be Held in Evanston 
December 27-30 


Evanston, Itu., Dec. 13.—Wide variety 


is noticeable in the topics to be discussed 
at the thirty-first 


Music Teachers’ 


annual meeting of the 
National Association at 
Northwestern University, in this city, De- 
cember 27-30. The program is appended: 
On Tuesday, December 28, papers will 
be read as follows: “The Relation of 
Choral Music to General Musical Culture,” 
Harrison M. Wild, of Chicago; “Observa- 
tions on Musical Life in Germany,” Adolf 
Weidig, Chicago; “The Muses and Cul- 
ture,” Nathaniel Rubinkam, Chicago; 
“Children’s Choirs in the Non-Liturgic 
Church,” H. Augustine Smith, Chicago; 
“Some General Observations About the 
Management of Church Music,” Waldo S. 
Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; “Certain Relative 
Values in Music,” P. C. Lutkin, Evanston. 
On Wednesday, December 29, the papers 
will be: “Plain Song, Canon,” Charles W. 
Douglas, Fond du Lac, Wis.; “A Plea for 
Distinctive Church Music,’ W. H. Hall, 
New York; “The _ International Music 
Congress in Vienna (1909),” A. A. Stan- 
ley, Ann Arbor, Mich.; president’s address, 
“Musicians and Musicianship,” Rossetter 
G. Cole, Chicago. ; 
On Thursday, December 30, the follow 
ing papers will be read: “Possibilities of 
Opera in America,” Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago; “The Music Collection in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago,” William N 
Carlton, Chicago. In addition, there will 
be on each day informal conferences on 
topics connected with the teaching and 
study of the piano, the voice and music in 
the public schools, and harmony. The piano 
conference will be in charge of E. R. Kroe 
ger, of St. Louis; that on voice will be 
conducted by D. A. Clippinger, of Chicago; 
C. A. Fullerton, of Cedar Falls, Ia., will 
preside over the public school music sec 
tion, and Francis L. York will conduct the 
harmony conference. The college and uni- 
versity section, Professor H. D. Sleeper, of 
Smith College, chairman, will discuss some 
important phases of educational work. 
There will be choral and organ concerts 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, and a recital of chamber music on 
Thursday afternoon by the Steindel Trio, 
Chicago. 
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ISIDORA DUNCAN HUNTS 
INSPIRATION IN EGYPT 


Complains of Treatment by Art Leaders 
Here as She Departs and Says She 
May Not Return 


Isidora Duncan sailed from New York 
Wednesday, December 8, with Egypt as her 
ultimate destination. She intends to study 
the history and arts of the Egyptians to 
obtain new ideas for her dances. With her 
went her brother, Augustin Duncan, and 
his daughter, Temple Duncan, who is eleven 
years old. 
“ Miss Duncan said that, as the early 
Greeks had gone to Egypt for inspiration, 
she was following in their footsteps. She 
hopes for a revival of the Greek drama. 
Her niece, who is learning Greek dances, 
is being taken to the Nile to absorb Egyp- 
tian atmosphere. 

Speaking of her dancing, Miss Duncan 
said it had been received more enthusi- 
astically in Philadelphia and Boston than 
in other cities, including New York. She 
said she was proud of her success with the 
general public, but complained that the 
leaders in the art world had ignored her. 

Miss Duncan and her brother will pre- 
pare a new combination of dancing Greek 
tragedy and music, which will be heard in 
London next Fall. She announced her 
serious doubts of returning to America 
next year, if she ever returned. 





FALK PLAYS IN "PATERSON 





Young Violinist Scores Success with 
Local Philharmonic Society 


Jules Falk, violinist, who has played 
with success before members of the Eng- 
lish royalty and some of the most critical 
audiences of Europe, was rousingly wel 
comed at the concert of the Paterson (N. 
J.) Philharmonic Society on the evening 
of December 3. Mr. Falk played the “Ron- 
do Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns, an aria by 
Tenaglia, a gavotte by Padre Martin, 
Couperin’s “Le Bavolet Flottant” and two 
dances by Lully and Handel respectively. 
He is the master of an astonishing technic, 
which is backed up with a wealth of gen 
uine sentiment. He is absolutely deficient 
in those unpleasant mannerisms which so 
frequently mar the work of the most fa 
mous artists, and seems at times com- 
pletely to forget that he is playing for any 
one but himself. After the Saint-Saens 
number he was obliged to add the Popper- 
Halir “Elfentanz” as an extra, while this 
had in turn to be supplemented by Tor 
Aulin’s “Humoresque.” Mr. Falk is a 
pupil of the Bohemian, Sevcik. 





“Let Caruso Alone!” 


“Why don’t people let Caruso alone’ 
asks a correspondent of the New York 
World. “He is the greatest tenor the world 
has ever known, and I am not an Italian 
who voices this sentiment in praise of him, 
but of another soil. I noticed a sentiment 
aired by one who says he is a Bohemian, 
wherein he declares Slézak to be greater 
than Caruso and that the giant tenor has 
been slighted by the press. 1 wonder if 
this gentleman reads the daily papers; if 
so, why should he have overlooked the 
great compliment paid to Slézak after his 
performance of ‘Trovatore, when the mu- 
sical press stated that Caruso had at last 
found a rival, which in my belief is the 
very highest praise man could receive?” 








ST. PAUL MUSICIANS IN FLORENCE, 











Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, Harry Fuller, Mrs. Betty McNeel, Reading from Left 
to Right 


St. Paut, Dec. 13.—Mrs. F. H. Snyder, 
formerly manager of the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, writes from Florence, 
Italy, of a delightful trip, including stops 
in Paris, Zurich, Milan and final location, 
with Mrs. Betty McNeel, Mrs. Durose, 
Borghild Balstad, and Mr. and Mrs. Coch- 
rane, all of St. Paul, in the Italian Pension, 
via de Fossi No. 1. All are working seri- 
ously with the Maestro Vaninni. 

In Milan Mrs. MacNeel sang for Mme. 
Emma Nevada, who greatly encouraged 
her upon what she considered her splendid 
chances for a successful operatic career. 
Mrs. Snyder writes with enthusiasm of 
Mme. Nevada’s charming daughter Mignon, 
a young soprano who made her début in 
Rome last Winter, and who will sing sev- 
eral performances of the “Barber of Se- 
ville,” in Florence, this season. The young 
singer has, moreover, a marked literary 
talent, having written a play, “Rosemond,” 


which Prof. Luigi Rusi has taken to trans 
late into Italian, with the purpose of pre 
senting it in Florence. i Bes. Nos 


Mme. Jomelli’s Southern Tour 


Mme. Jomelli is engaged on a _ short 
Southern tour which opened in Cleveland 
on December 9. Other places where she 
has sung are Louisville on the roth, Chat- 
tanooga on the 13th, Atlanta on the 14th, 
and Birmingham on the 15th. She will ap- 
pear in Shreveport on the 2oth, Columbus 
(Ga.) on the 21st, and Houston on the 
22nd. On the 28th and 3oth she will be 
heard in New York in “The Messiah,” with 
the Oratorio Society, associated with Tilly 
Koenen and David Bispham. 





“Music,” says Sir Hubert Parry, “enjoys, 
with literature, the happy advantage that it 
cannot be annexed by the millionaire.” 


VERA CAMERON CURTIS IN 
CONNECTICUT RECITAL 


Victor Maurel Pupil Displays Admirable 
Vocal Qualities at Bridgeport, with 
Violinist Letz Assisting 


Vera Cameron Curtis, of New York, 
soprano, assisted by Hans Letz, violinist, 
and Willis Alling, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital-at the Stratfield, in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on the evening of November 23. It is Miss 
Curtis whose richly colored and emotional! 
singing was heard with so much pleasure 
at the last biennial of the National Federa. 
tion of Musical Clubs, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Her part of the program consisted 
of songs from Verdi, Schubert, Strauss, 
Reichert, Thomas, Vidal, Johnson, La 
Forge and Schneider. 

The qualities which won her such a 
signal success in Grand Rapids were in 
evidence in Bridgeport, where her golden 
voice, clear, strong and flexible, was heard 
to great advantage. Miss Curtis adds to 
this the very desirable advantage of a 
greatly pleasing personality. She is highly 
temperamental, and essentially dramatic, al- 
though her vocal and interpretative range 
is wide, and she is able to make a sparkling 
effect with such popular lyrics as Schneid- 
er’s “Flower Rain.” She is one of those 
born singers whose claim to her vocation 
is never questioned. Her technical equip 
ment is finely developed, and she counts 
it as an honor and as great good fortune to 
be the pupil of M. Victor Maurel. 

The program was well chosen and 
brought out every feature of the singer’s 
capabilities. She won great applause and 
a number of encores and recalls, and was 
presented with flowers, 

Mr. Letz added much to the pleasure of 
the evening with works for the violin by 
Massenet, Vieuxtemps, Brahms and Sara 
sate, giving Dvorak’s “Humoresque” as an 
encore. The vibrant and vocal quality of 
Mr. Letz’s violin tone, as well as his mas- 
terly interpretation, won the admiration of 
the audience. 

Mr. Alling, who is the organist at St 
Mark’s Church, New York, where Miss 
Curtis is the soprano soloist, showed him 
self in thorovgh sympathy with the singer 
in his finished accompaniments, 








SLEZAK AND BERGER 





Their Careers Curiously Entwined— 
Started Together Twelve Years Ago 


Twelve years ago two young Austrians 
made their début together on the stage of 
the Stadt Theater, in Brinn, their own 
home town. The opera was “Lohengrin.” 
Leo Slézak sang the title rdle and Rudolf 
Berger the Telramund. Both achieved de- 
cided success. Since then Slézak has won 
fame as a robust tenor in the principal 
cities of Europe, and now in America, 
while Berger attained an enviable position 
as one of the best baritones in Germany 
and leading baritone of the Berlin Royal 
Opera. 

A year ago Berger was heard in Bay- 
reuth by the American singing teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, who declared him to be a 
tenor. Without a moment's hesitation Ber 
ger placed himself at once in the hands of 
this master, and after nine months’ study 
in America returned to Berlin and made 
his début there, curiously enough, in the 
same role that Slézak had selected twelve 
years before in Briinn, Lohengrin, and in 
this role he made a distinguished success. 
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GRASSE'S GENIUS IS 
SHOWN AT RECITAL 


Blind Violinist’s Refined Art and 
Well-Selected Program Enjoyed 
in Mendelssohn Hall 


What deserves to be recognized as one 
of the most remarkable musical events of 
the present season took place at Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Friday afternoon of last 
week when Grasse, the violinist, 
gave his recital. Mr. Grasse asks no in- 
dulgence because of his blindness, and, in- 
deed, his playing will brook comparison 
with many of the most eminent of his 
colleagues. 

He is an artist of genuinely musicianly 
attainments, and is gifted with a charm 
and magnetism of personality that attracts 
his hearers the moment he begins to play. 
The total absence of sensational trickery, 
to which many another under the circum- 
stances might feel justified in descending, 
may be observed to advantage in the’ char- 
acter of his offerings on this occasion. 
_Bach’s Sonata in E Major headed the 
list and was followed by the Chanson 
Louis XIII, a Couperin Pavane, and a 
theme and variations of Tartini. These 
were in turn succeeded by the slow move- 
ment of the Brahms Concerto, Joachim’s 
transcription of Brahms’s first Hungarian 
Dance, and a movement from Sinding’s 


Edwin 


A minor suite. Three of Mr. Grasse’s 
own compositions—“Wellenspiel,” “Song 
Without Words,” and  “Polonaise”’— 


brought the recital to a close. 

All of the violinist’s interpretaiions were 
marked by a thorough appreciation of the 
emotional contents of the music, and of 
carefully shaded gradations of color. His 
tone, while not large, is almost always of 
markedly refined quality, and one of his 
most remarkable attributes is his consis- 
tency in adhering to the pitch even in the 
most difficult double-stops. The three 
eighteenth century pieces have already 
been made familiar by Mr. Kreisler, and 
it is well known what fine opportunities 
they provide for gossamer-like effects on 
the muted strings. Mr. Grasse made much 
of their delicate sentiment, and was round- 
ly applauded. In his own compositions— 
charming numbers in themselves—he 
played a cadenza that fairly bristled with 
difhculties of a mechanical nature, yet he 
overcame them with consummate ease. 
[he Bach sonata was done with scholarly 
breadth. Encores were in order at the 
close of the regular program and Mr. 
Grasse graciously responded to several of 
them. He was throughout the afternoon 
ably assisted by George Falkenstein, who 
had several times to rise and bow his ac 
knowledgements. 

Press comments: 

Mr. Grasse is well known in New York, and 
known favorably. He plays, despite his blindness, 
with feeling and with good tone.—New York 
Tribune. 

Mr. Grasse plays with taste and did some good 
work, especially with an air ascribed to Couperin, 
which he played with muted strings and delight- 
ful results.—New York Herald. _ 

“Wellenspiel” is a delightful little piece of pro- 
gramme music written after a calm evening on the 
seashore to reproduce the effect of small waves 
plashing on the shingle. Incidentally, it is of such 
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“THE BROKEN MELODY” 


—From the London Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 





astonishing technical difficulty that few other vio 
linists will dare to rival the composer’s performance 
of it—New York Press. 





Boston Symphony Man Held for Theft 
of Violin 


Charged with the larceny of a $250 Gog- 
liano violin, Hermann Krauss, a violinist 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
held in $1,000 bail for trial in the Jefferson 
Market Police Court, New York, Decem 
ber 10, following his arrest as he came off 
the stage at Carnegie Hall Thursday night 
after the concert. Krauss, who lives at No. 
15 Albemarle street, Boston, was at one 
time in an orchestra in New York, where 
he sat beside a man named Sigmund Weitz- 
ner, of No. 730 Prospect avenue, Brooklyn. 
Weitzner, who also plays the violin, told 
Krauss that he had a Gogliano which be- 
longed to H. F. Wilson, of No. 577 Tenth 
avenue, and asked Krauss if he knew any- 
body who wanted to buy it. Krauss said he 
had found a buyer, and took the violin 
with him. That was the last Weitzner heard 
of it, he says, until he received a letter 
from Krauss saying that the violin had 
been stolen. 

Five of the eleven singers in last Satur- 
day’s “La Bohéme,” at the Mertopolitan, 
were introduced in New York by Oscar 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan. 


$80,000 A WEEK 





That Is the Estimated Cost of Opera at 
the Metropolitan 


The cost of running the fine royal the- 
aters which are under the direction of the 
court at Berlin, including the Berlin Royal 
Opera, is not equal to the amount expend- 
ed by the Metropolitan Opera House, says 
the New York Times. The new scenery 
for this season at the Metropolitan repre- 
sents a cost of $10,000 a week. The or- 
chestra costs from $6,000 to $7,000 a week. 
The cost of the chorus is nearly $4,000 a 
week. Traveling expenses and advertising 
call for $3,500 a week. The singers cost, 
approximately, about $40,000 a week, and 
the conductors about $2,000 a week. The 
cost of Caruso is at least $6,000 a week. 
Four sopranos cost the Metropolitan $7,000 
a week. Altogether, the expenses of the 
opera house are about $80,000 a week, or 
about $13,000 a day. 

If it be supposed that the Metropolitan 
takes in $10,000 a performance—and that 
is below the capacity of the house at the 
present rate of prices for seats—then it 
may be seen that the company derives an 
income of $60,000 a week from the six 
regular performances. The performances 
at the New Theater and the Sunday night 
concerts contribute their share in making 


up the week’s expenses. However, it is not 
likely that there are very many weeks in 
which the Metropolitan is able to make 
both ends meet. 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company,” 
said Mr. Dippel recently, “is fortunate in 
having a board of directors which is more 
concerned with giving opera in as perfect 
a manner as possible than in making 
money. It is to be hoped that some day 
this institution may be put on a self-sup- 
porting basis. In that case it is probable 
that whatever money is left over at the end 
of the season will be used in the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for singers who 
have served their day of usefulness at this 
theater. At present, of course, there is no 
question of there being any money left 
over at the close of the season.” 





Abreast of the Times 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 6, 1909. 
lo the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Please renew my subscription. I find 
your paper to be just what I want. Espe- 
cially do I commend it because it is full of 
news, while the articles are concise and 
still nothing of importance is left out. It 
is a paper abreast of the times. I wish you 
great success in the coming year. 
CLARK WOoopDDELL, 
Instructor on the Violin, Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music. 
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MANAGER AND CRITIC 


In the last issue of MustcaAL AMERICA a story was 
printed to the effect that R. E. Johnston, the manager 
for many artists of distinction, had taken the name of 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the veteran musical critic of the 
Tribune, from the list of those to whom he sends 
tickets for the various performances, and had also de- 
termined to cut the Tribune itself off from the number 
of papers in which he inserts the advertisements of his 
attractions. 

According to Mr. Johnston, Mr. Krehbiel’s offense 
consisted in a review of the début of Pepito Arriola, 
the young Spanish pianist, who recently made a con- 
siderable stir by his performances in this city. Mr. 
Johnston insists that Mr. Krehbiel only heard the first 
number played by the youthful prodigy, then left the 
hall, and afterward considered himself in a position to 
write and cause to be published what is commonly 
called a “severe roast.” 

At first sight it might appear as if the manager’s 
position in this matter was unassailable. His claim 
that the manager of an artist, as well as the artist, has 
a right to expect that a leading daily paper—if tickets 
to a performance are accepted—will send to that per- 
formance a critic who is not only competent, but fair— 
who will stay the performance out and then write a 
dispassionate review of it. And that to do otherwise 
is an injustice, which should be resented, not only by 
the manager and the artist involved, but by the public, 
who have a right to expect in the press a fair and 
unbiased review of important happenings in the musical 
world. 

There is, however, another side to this question, with 
which most people are unacquainted. With regard to 
Mr. Krehbiel personally we have no desire to defend 
his course in this matter. He has won a prominent 
position in the newspaper world by a long career of 
faithful, hard work, as well as by the publication of a 
number of books which show a large grasp of his sub- 
ject and have secured a place in the libraries of musi- 
cians by reason of the vast amount of intelligent 
criticism as well as interesting and valuable informa- 
tion which they contain. Mr. Krehbiel can stand on his 
own legs in this matter, and whether he sees fit or not 
to take the matter up we leave to him. 

Our purpose in calling attention to the issue is to 
point out an unnatural situation in which the course of 
events has placed the musical critic of a prominent 
daily paper of to-day. Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, when music in New York City consisted of three 
or four performances of opera at the Academy of 
Music—perhaps, also, some at the old Grand Opera 
House on Twenty-third street—with a few perform- 
ances during the season by the Philharmonic and one 
or two concerts a week at Steinway Hall, and later 
during the season at Chickering Hall, it was possible 
for a conscientious musical critic to attend all thé im- 


portant musical events of the season, and as the hours 
at which these ended were within reason he was able 
to write a fair review for his morning paper. 

Now, however, that the musical happenings in New 
York have not only doubled and quadrupled, but are at 
least ten times and even more than they used to be, 
an amount of strain as well as an amount of work has 
been put upon the musical critic to which his employer, 


_the newspaper, has by no means adequately responded. 


While it is true that on many of the daily papers 
the musical critic has some assistance, or at least 
friends who will report certain events for him, it is 
certain that the average daily paper does not give its 
critical department the organization necessary to se- 
cure results satisfactory both to those who give the 
performances as well as to the public. It is not unusual 
for the critic of a daily paper to be expected, one and 
the same night, to write an intelligent review of a big 
performance at the opera in which there may be one 
or two important débuts, to attend a concert at Car- 
negie Hall and perhaps one also at Mendelssohn Hall. 
And, incidentally, it may happen, as it has happened 
a number of times, that there may be an important 
performance at,the Manhattan Opera House. 

Now how is one man to do this, or even fairly super- 
vise his work with the assistance of others, especially 
with the newspaper asking for all the copy to be in in 
time for the paper to go to press? 

It might be replied that the proper and decent way 
would be for the paper to send a competent critic to 
each important performance, and then not to expect 
the review till the day but one after, giving the critic 
thereby time for reflection and also for that careful 
preparation of the matter which many expect. 

Here, however, the public is at fault, for it demands 
to read a review of the opera and of the concerts that 
happen the night before at breakfast in the morning. 
So that but little reflection shows us that it is not an 
individual critic who is at fault in such matters, and 
should be held up by an indignant manager and an 
offended artist, or prodigy, as the case may be, but the 
general conditions and the system at present employed, 
and lastly, the public itself. 

This is perhaps one of the many reasons why a 
weekly paper, such as Musitcat America, though it 
may be somewhat belated, at times, with its reviews of 
performances, will always exercise a far wider and 
perhaps more lasting influence than the often hasty, 
ephemeral contributions which appear as “criticisms” 
in the daily journals of our time. 
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ISADORA DUNCAN UNAPPRECIATED 


Isadora Duncan in returning to Europe, says the 
New York Sun, is grieved because of the lack of appre- 
ciation of her art in America—not that she has not 
had large and appreciative audiences, but that the 
artistic authorities of the land have not given her due 
credit. 

If it is true that Miss Duncan has thus not received 
a due meed of appreciation, it is equally true that a 
reflection upon the circumstances on her part should 
cause her not to grieve over the matter. Miss Duncan 
is a pioneer and is launching over again a cause which, 
in a form analogous to that in which she presents it, 
has not wakened from sleep for some two thousand 
years. She must therefore not expect to get full 
credit for her achievement from those whose critical 
habit is far removed from the field of her work. The 
public, which has no critical habit, accepted her work 
at the outset, and this should make Miss Duncan happy. 
As her achievement is a positive one, future writers and 
thinkers will be compelled to take her into account. 

The lot of the pioneer is not easy, but Miss Duncan 
has much to be thankful for in the nature of her Ameri- 
can success, even if that success is at present only 
popular and not in the nature of intellectual apprecia- 
tion. 











The rose of Feodor Chaliapine’s European successes 
is not without its thorn in the thought that his Ameri- 
can success was not as great as he had anticipated. He 
was, to be sure, considerably talked about, but rather 
as a sensational and theatric stage figure than as a 
great artist. He came to America much heralded after 
great European successes, and he left America for 
similar European successes. 

The reflecting person will derive an idea or two 
from this: first, that America, artistically, is rather in- 
dependent, for all the reputed weight of European 
reclame; and second, that America’s/artistic influence is 
not yet the greatest in the world. The American’s 
pride in his country’s artistic independence may be re- 
garded as being counterbalanced by the knowledge that 
its artistic influenec is not all that it wiil probably 
be some day, and thus the American is kept in a nor- 


-schoolhouses are to be erected in the Bronx. 


mal state of being. At all events, America’s independ- 
ence will undoubtedly stay with it, while its artistic 
influence will undoubtedly grow. 





A rumor, “made in Gerriany,” seems to have been 
launched that Arthur Nevin’s opera, “Poia,” previous 
to its acceptance by the Royal Opera at Berlin, has 
been revised “by competent hands.” A rumor so en- 
tirely hollow will not succeed in getting far. When 
Arthur Nevin went to Berlin he encountered certain 
critical standards, especially as regards the current 
style of instrumentation, which he was not expecting 
to meet, and with heroic courage set out to re-orches- 
trate the whole opera. This labor he finished in record 
time and at a vast expenditure of energy. Arthur 
Nevin is entirely able to take care of his own compo- 
sition and his own orchestration. 





It has been announced that a number of portable 
Upon 
the Rosinante of this text the Quixotic Evening Sun 
gallops to the aid of Dulcinea Mary Garden. “The fact 
proves,” holds the Evening Sun, “that America is truly 
in the railway-waiting-room stage of civilization. Amer- 
ica is, as Mary Garden has said, one big railway sta- 
tion. “To catch wisdom, instead of folly, as it flies,” 
philosophizes the Sun, “is a laudable purpose. But 
why let it fly?” is the Sun’s plaint. Why, in order that 
Mary Garden shall be justified, to be sure. 





“A note of disappointment,” says the New York 
Times, “was perceptible in the reception of Max Reger’s 
‘Prologue to a Tragedy,’ which was performed for the 
first time at the last concert given by Arthur Nikisch 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra.” Only one note? 
That is nothing to the notes of disappointment which 
were perceptible in the work itself. 
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Frank La Forge and Francis Rogers 


Accompanying Mme. Sembrich on her present tour 
of the United States are Francis Rogers, the American 
baritone, and Frank La Forge, the composer and pian- 
ist. The photograph reproduced herewith was taken 
in St. Paul, the first of this month, when the Sem- 
brich party gave a concert in that city. 

Kirkby-Lunn—Louise Kirkby-Lunn, who comes to 
America for a two-months’ concert tour, beginning 
early in February, is a beautiful woman as well as a 
brilliant singer. A picture of the English contralto in 
the rédle of Delilah, which has proved one of the 
striking successes of her recent season at Covent Gar- 
den, has been widely copied solely because of its high 
artistic merit. Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s success of the last 
year has been of a decisive character, so much so in 
fact that she is firmly entrenched as England’s foremost 
prima donna. 

Taft—Since her husband became President Mrs. 
Taft has not missed a single concert of importance 
given in the national capital. Her great love for music 
is having its influence on Washington society, which 
is patronizing the city’s musical organizations this year 
more liberally than ever before. Mrs. Taft, as is well 
known, is herself a musician, having been president of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Society for many years. 

Bonci—Alessandro Bonci thinks that free opera 
should be the next step in the musical development of 
America. “That and. opera in English are the two 
great experiments that should be tried to promote 
artistic appreciation of music in America,” he said the 
other day. 

Melis—Carmen Melis believes in’ opera in English 
for America, but not in translations. “Let your own 
composers write music for dramas in your own tongue,” 
she said to a recent interviewer, “but do not sing great 
operas in translation. The subtle soul of the opera 
escapes in the process. Let us have Verdi and Puccini 
in Italian, Saint-Saéns and Massenet in their native 
French, but not in translation.” 
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Fanny Snow. Knowlton, Whose 
Songs Are Favorably Known 
to Thousands in This Country 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Epitor’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


A gentle, unassuming American woman, 
wife of a Cleveland, Ohio, physician, and 
just now abroad for a holiday, was made 
very happy by receiving a testimonial from 
the highly esteemed teacher at the Royal 
Conservatory and conductor of the Schu- 
mann Singing Academy at Dresden (for- 
merly of Vienna)—famed also as composer, 
and critic, which she has graciously con- 
sented that I should copy. It reads: 


Dresden, Germany. 

Today I have had the pleasure of examining a 
number of compositions by Mrs. Fanny Snow 
Knowlton. In playing these I remarked the ,un- 
usual talent of the composer. Melodic invention, 
beautiful harmonies and skillful and painstaking 
work are found throughout. 

The musical settings are very good, and the 
natural polyphony of the choruses and song quar 
tets is pleasing and characteristic. 

“The Mermaids,” text by Tennyson, is a very 
effective composition, in which the piano accom- 
paniment is very skillfully done. “I Think of 
Thee,”’ song with piano accompaniment and violin 
obbligato is beautiful and interprets the mood per- 
fectly. ‘“‘Nature Songs’ are as sweet little songs 
that appeal, and which admirably serve their pur- 


pose for school use. A cycle of quartets for 
women’s voices, “Hawthorn and Lavender,”’ pre- 
sents to us tuneful melodies connected by skilled 


modulations. 
Several songs in manuscript which I examined 
show throughout the same admirable traits above 
enumerated. I1t has given me real pleasure to ex- 
amine and recommend these works. ; 
(Signed) Pror. ALBert FUCHS. 
From the grave approval of her baby 
boy, for whom her first songs were com- 


posed and to whom her first published 
book was dedicated as “critic, counselor 
and most appreciative listener,’ to the 
glowing commendation from Professor 


Fuchs, who is chary of praise, is a long 
interlude, but it has been filled with the 
sincere, warm appreciation of thousands 
the country over who have been charmed 
by the melodies Mrs. Knowlton has 
written. 

Her first instruction was received at the 
hands of her mother, Frances Fay, the wife 
of Owen Snow, and a famed violinist who 
still plays. The serious study of composi 
tion, undertaken hecause of the advice and 
encouragement of the late Dudley Buck, 
was under the tuition of Wilson G. Smith 
and Johann H. Beck, of Cleveland. 

A tireless enthusiast in music and of 
instinctively refined tastes, Mrs. Knowlton 
is prominent in many civic and _ philan- 
thropic organizations and is one of the 
most valued members of the Congress of 
Mothers. Her very appearance suggests 
the well-poised, artistic temperament, and 
the shapely head; broad forehead, frank 
eyes and sensitive mouth all giving a sweet 
but thoughtful expression, indicate the 
poet, artist, musician. 





FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON 


Love of nature is a strong characteristic, 
and is reflected in the title and contents of 
many of her compositions; and an orches- 
tral score, “A Twilight Reverie,” and the 
setting to some of verses of the English 
poet, William E. Henley, in “Hawthorne” 
and “Lavender,” portray different moods 
of nature with exquisite skill. 

Her cantata, for women’s voices, “The 
Mermaid” (words from Tennyson), which 
had its first presentation at the Convention 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs in Grand Rapids last Spring, was 
one of the delightful events of that meet- 
ing. 

As to “method,” Mrs. Knowlton frankly 
acknowledges she has none. Musical ideas 
simply come. Sometimes with a rush that 
is almost overwhelming the setting to a 
poem comes complete. Again slowly, like 
an elusive, forgotten strain one strives to 
recall and hesitates to use, fearing it may 
not be original. The mechanical part, the 
revising and correcting is always done in 
the morning hours in the beautiful ground- 


floor music room, overlooking a velvety 
lawn, where the baby grand holds state 
sessions beside the cabinet desk. 


A song with words by Henry Van Dyke, 
“T Think of Thee,” another with James 
Whitcomb’ Riley’s well-known pathetic 
philosophy, “There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry,” and the “Song of the Hunter,” are 
among Mrs. Knowlton’s best-known com 
positions. 

Having more time now to devote to her 
art, and doubtless gaining fresh inspira- 
tion during her present tour of European 
musical centers, from which she writes 
that she is drinking deep draughts of mu 
sical “atmosphere,” we may look for many 
additions to Mrs. Knowlton’s already long 
list of compositions, if not a surprise by 
ventures into different forms of music than 
those which have hitherto engaged her at 
tention. 





Hinckley Wins a Quarter 


Opera singers have their little jokes as 
well as other people, sometimes even dur- 
ing a performance. In the finale of the 
first act of “Lohengrin” there are several 
bars for the basso which, if not sung by 
the King, creates no particular void. The 
other evening Mr. Hinckley, feeling some- 
what tired, thought he would omit them. 
Mr. Hertz was conducting, and perceived 
what no one else had done, and after the 
curtain had fallen joked with the 
about the omission. “I'll give you a quar 
ter, Herr Hinckley, if you sing those bars 


basso 


Messrs Jorn and Muhlmann, who were 
standing near, he said: “I call you gentle- 
men to witness.” At the next performance 
Mr. Hinckley not only sang loudly through 
the required measures, but took one step 
forward toward the conductor as he did so. 


Mr. Hertz smiled, understood, and the 

next day paid the bet—New York Tele- 

graph. 

Oratorio Society’s “Messiah” Perform- 
ances 


The New York Oratorio Society’s annual 
“Messiah” performance will take place on 
afternoon, December 28, and 





Pianos. 


striking tributes that 
to any piano. 





WEBER?’ 


International 
Prestige 


HE strongest evidence of how widespread 
is the popularity of the Weber is shown 
by the great demand for this famous 

piano abroad. This demand has become so 
urgent that one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in all Europe is now being erected 
near London for the manufacture of Weber 
Such proof as to the prestige enjoyed 
by the Weber in Europe is one of the most 


The Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





could possibly be paid 














gie Hall, under Dr. Frank Damrosch’s di- 
rection. Ihe soloists thus far engaged are 
Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch contralto, and David Bispham, bari- 
tone. The coming presentations of “The 
Messiah” will be the seventy-seventh and 
seventy-eighth in the Oratorio Society’s 
history, and the two hundred and tenth and 
two hundred and eleventh concerts on the 
organization’s lists. 


Marriage Won't Interrupt Career 

SAN Francisco, Dec. 9.—Just because 
she is going to wed Willard Metcalf Beam 
doesn’t mean that Mary Adele Case, the 
contralto who attracted attention in Lon- 
don and Paris last year, is going to relin- 
quish her operatic career. The young 
woman says herself that she is going to 
keep right on with her music. 

“Il am as ambitious in this direction as I 
ever was,” she declares, “and Mr. Beam is 
just as anxious for me as | am myself.” 

Miss Case is a former pupil of Frank 
King Clark. 


Operatic Career for Ex-Clerk 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—By his singing 
at a dinner of the Fourteen Club, a social 
organization of prominent men, 
Bernard Goodman, formerly a clerk, of 
No. 513 South Ninth street, so impressed 
the members with his talent that they 
raised $1,500 for him on the spot to give 


business 


on his way to Ilorence, Ltaly, where he 
expects to fit himself for grand opera. It 
is said the young singer can reach two 
notes beyond the vocal range of the most 
famous tenors. 





Second Recital at Severn Studios 

The second recital of the season at the 
Severn studios, No. 131 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, took place Tuesday eve 
ning, December 14. Mabel Armstrong 
lenney, soprano; Samuel Martin, tenor; 


Katherine Engel, pianist, and Edmund 
Severn, violinist, furnished the program, 
with Mrs. Severn as accompanist. On 


Tuesday, December 7, Mr. and Mrs. Sev 
ern gave a concert at the Bareny Mission. 
Prudence Gruelle, soprano, and Ida Scott 
Ryan, contralto, pupils of Mrs. Severn, 
were the singers. 


Pianist-Composer to Wed 

Robert Harkness, pianist and composer 
of sacred songs, has announced his engage 
ment to A. Kuth Langsford, a singer, of 
Adelaide, Australia Mr. Harkness met 
his future bride during a revival campaign 
in Adelaide, writing for her the words and 
music of a hymn on condition that she 
should sing it, and winning her consent 
during a rehearsal of the song. 


Two of the concert artists most conspic- 
uous in London this season are May Mukle, 
the ‘cellist, and Katharine Goodson, the 

















































at the next performance,” he laughed luesday ; 
“Done!” cried Hinckley, and, turning to Thursday evening, December 30, at Carne him a sound musical education. He is now pianist. 
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MAUD 


hony Orchestras Already Booked: The 
we, York pshuharmonte (two engagements) in 
New York and Brooklyn; the Theodore Thomas, 
in Chicago; the Minneapolis, in Minneapolis; the 
St. Louls, In St. Louis; Pittsburg. (Others negotiating.) 


INFORMATION 


Complete, Concise, 
Accurate and Inter- 
esting concerning 


THE QUEEN 
OF VIOLINISTS 


POWELL 


Ask H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, Now York 














The Etude 


Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag- 
gregating at least 180 pieces of all styles ‘and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much as an 
entire year’s subscription. 


$1.50 per year; a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America. 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Are You Using the Celebrated 


C. F. Albert 
Violin G Strings 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE, 
and all great artists 


CHAS, F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
30 & 32S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interesting Booklet, ** Violins Poor 
and Good," sent free. 














WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


it may add to your reputation. 
Our expert will arrange music and revise MSS., weg 
aoa. We will make plates and title, print 
proof and ot copyrighs. « and furnish yoy ob letd ready ne 
sale. Full particulars on 





JOHN WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., ‘omn Mass. 














ALBERT 


BORROFF 


a= BAS 5S = 
504 KIMBALLHALL —_—CHICAGO, ILL 
ORATORIO JULIETTE CONCERT 


SELLECK 


Dramatic Soprano 
180 Harrison Ave., Jersey City. "Phone 925 Bergen 


Etta Edwards 


Formerly of BOSTON 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
614@ Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Faelten System of Instruction 


METHODS ‘or'retcuers INTERPRETATION 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION LECTURES BEGIN 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2ist Booklet 


aes HALL NEW YORK 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
BERLIN-W LUITPOI1D STRASSE 31 























THE TREND OF AMERICAN MUSIC 








American music forms the subject of an 
interesting, if somewhat pessimistic, ar- 
ticle in the December Bohemian, wherein 
the writer indulges in some forcible and 
caustic criticism of those aspiring com- 
posers of this country who are seeking to 
establish nationalism in the art by strug- 
gling vainly to adapt their ideas to the 
ideals of the German symphonic form. In- 
cidentally, he has some amusingly signifi- 
cant reflections on the part played by 
Dvérak’s “New World Symphony” in the 
establishment of ragtime. Says the writer: 
“A horde of young American composers 
followed Dvorak’s precept and example, 
and the result was a wholesale cabbaging 


of the Jubilee Songs and a riotous emis- 
sion of suites and fantasias in the penta- 
tonic scale, and with fearful and wonder- 
ful eccentricities of rhythm. Out of this 
furious clash of meters and booming of 


kettledrums ragtime arose—a new and 
most horrible pestilence for a wicked 
world.” 


The execrable character of this type of 
music has ultimately worked for its down- 
fall, so that to-day it is to be found in 
negligible quantities only. But certain of 
its most characteristic aspects have seemed 
to some to have been too vividly reflected 
in Dvorak’s great work. 

“Tf you would qualify as a high-brow in 
this year of grace 1909, you must be pre- 
pared to admit that the symphony, ‘From 
the New World,’ is arrant balderdash,” 
the writer goes on to say. “The first move- 
ment you must maintain is a trivial jingle, 
and the strophes for English horn in the 
largo are banal. It is permitted you to 
admire the scherzo, but the finale is be- 
yond the pale.” 


Music being, more than any other art, the 
reflection of national temperament, con- 
tends the writer, the composers of one 
country would do well to be careful in 
employing certain characteristic forms of 
another. “The Swede must be wary of the 
mazurka and the Italian of the landler.” 

; “No English college don, however 
learned and painstaking, has ever written 
Latin verse as good as that which flowed 
without effort from the pen of Horace.” 
It is rather the desire to adhere to ac- 
cepted formule than any wish to glorify 
the time-honored forms of polonaise, ma- 
zurkas, bolero, czardas, minuet or waltz 
that induces many a new-hatched composer 
to add voluminously to their literature. 
Under such conditions, of course, the de- 
sideratum of nationalism can never be 
attained. Far more worthy would be an 
attempt to raise the essentially American 
two-step to the dignity of an art form. 

“Dr. Dvérak, with his sure vision, saw 
the truth and tried to make it apparent by 
example. In the effort, of course, he as- 
sumed the very handicap he was trying to 
lift from the composers of America. That 
is to say, he essayed the appalling task of 
expressing foreign ideas in a _ foreign 
idiom, and, like Mendelssohn, he fell far 
short of complete success, though not 
nearly so far as Mendelssohn.” 

The salvation of the American composer 
may lie, thinks the writer, in the usage of 
the folk songs of this country, which, it 
must be understood, are not the negro 
songs. “There is an assertive and unmis- 
takably national quality in the work of 
Stephen Foster and his followers, in that 
of De Koven and Nevin, and even in that 
of Cohan, Von Tilzer and Charles K. 
Harris. Play the music of these men in 
St. Petersburg, or Buenos Ayres, and 
every musician within earshot will recog- 
nize it as American.” 





NOT TECHNICAL ENOUGH 


London Writer Makes Plea for More 
Precise Musical Criticism 


That musical criticism is too much 
“written down” to the supposed level of 
intelligence of the general public in matters 
musical is the complaint of a writer in the 
London Musical News. Under the caption, 
“A Plea for Musical Criticism,” he deplores 
the tendency to adjust criticisms too much 
to a literary standard, and cites for an ex- 
ample an imaginary discussion of the open- 
ing of Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 

“Take a single chord—the chord with 
which Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa’ opens—and which 
makes half the audience start up from its 
seats. A purely musical criticism would 
deal with the instrumentation of that chord. 

The description need not be highly 
technical, not beyond the understanding of 
any intelligent amateur. It would be sim- 
ply a musical description of a musical ef- 
fect, as a cricketer would describe in 
cricketing language a stroke or catch on 
the cricketing field. 

“The literary ntusical criticism would 
remark merely that the piece opened with 
a short, sharp chord like the crack of a 
whip, and would then diverge into matter 
which, however brilliant and interesting, 
had nothing to do with music. 

“The critic of a cricket match does not 
say ‘So-and-so was caught by one of the 
players in the field.’ He is a cricketer writ- 
ing for cricketers, and so specifies uncon- 
sciously and explains that ‘So-and-so was 
caught at “cover-point,” or “second- 
slip,” or wherever it happened to be.” 

After questioning whether the reader of 
a musical criticism is less versed in tech- 
nical musical phraseology than the reader 
of a sporting criticism in sporting phrase- 
ology, the writer concludes with a plea for 
the musical amateur, asking that he be 
“considered as a man and a brother, with 
the same average amount of brains as the 
rest of the population; that he does take a 
real interest in his art; that he knows a 
great deal appertaining to it and is anxious 
to learn more. There is no more necessity 
to attempt to write down to his supposed 
level than to the supposed level of a 
golfist.” 


Miss Marguerithe Mahn, an advanced 
pupil of Victor Ehling, gave an excellent 
recital in St. Louis last week. She was 
assisted by Mr. Ehling and Selma Alt- 
heimer. 


A MUSICAL FAMILY 





Sons of Veteran Montreal Organist En- 
gage in Similar Church Work 


MontTreaL, Dec. 6.—Two sons of R. O. 
Pelletier, the famous veteran organist of 
Canada, who has been playing at St. James’ 
Cathedral (Catholic) for the last forty 
years, are both engaged in the work of 
church music. Fred Pelletier, a journalist 
and one of the best French-writing critics 
of Canada, has just accepted the post of 
choirmaster at St. Leon Church, the Cath- 
olic parish of Westmount, which is the 
artistocratic residential district of Mon- 
treal. His brother, Romain, has for some 
time been organist of the same church. 
Meanwhile, at the Cathedral, where Mr. 
Couture, who in his prime was the chief 
musical figure of Montreal, is still director, 
the music is steadily improving, and much 
of the best of the old répertoire, aban- 
doned after the edict of a few years ago, 
is being gradually restored to use. 

The booking of the Manhattan Opéra 
Comique Company at the Princess, the 
Shubert theater here, is attracting much 
attention. No first-class opéra comique has 
been given in Montreal since the visit of 
Judic and her fellow-singers fourteen years 
ago, when the whole town, English and 
French alike, went mad over that chic and 
Parisian form of entertainment. 

Efforts are being made to book Mark 
Hambourg for a recital here in February, 
but the local program is so crowded with 
pianists that it is hardly likely the recital 
will take place. 

The reconstructed organ of St. James’s 
Methodist Church, the biggest church audi- 
torium of the city, was reopened on Friday 
by H. T. Dickinson, the organist. Andrew 
Carnegie was a large contributor to the 
fund for the reconstruction, and the work 
was done by the Warren company.  K. 





Western Girl Pianist to Tour the East 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 13.—Rosine Morris, the 
whose 


young Western pianist, poetical 
playing has suggested the name of 
“Young Bloomfield-Zeisler,” will make 


an eastern tour under the direction of 
Frederick R. Huber, of Baltimore. Be- 
fore coming East Miss Morris appeared 
as soloist with the Chicago and Minneap- 
olis Symphony orchestras, besides filling 
numerous other engagements. - She will 
appear at a Friday afternoon artist areas 
at the Peabody Institute on January 





LECTURE-RECITALS ON 


ELEKTRA 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


MANAGEMENT, FREDERICK HUBER 
17 MT. VERNON PLACE, E., 
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DRAMATIC 


READINGS 


WITH INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


BEATRICE HARRON 


Direction, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist St. ‘Phone 3778 Mad. Sq 
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BARITONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
253 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 3223 W Prospect 
ELEANOR 


OWENS 


SOPRANO Concert, Oratorio, Recita’ 
230 WEST 104th STREET ’ Tel. 1176 Rive. 


Child Garden Music School 


Normal Classes at Studio beginning in November, 
‘February and July. Correspondence Lessons dur- 
ing entire season. Send for catalogue. 


MISS JOSEPHINE JONES 
605 Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


MRS. STACEY 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE CULTURE 


KIMBALL HALL 
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RICHARD DT ATT 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
New York Studio, 10 West 42d Street 
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Russian Symphony 
Orchestra—isi3 


MODEST ALTSCHULER .. . Conductor 


For information address: 
MANAGER ORCHESTRA 
1225 Broadway New York 


HERBERT MILLER 


BARITONE 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
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~~ HASTINGS 


BARITONE 


Last Season with MME. NORDICA. 
This Season with MME. LIZA 
LEHMANN. and Principal Baritone 
Soloist with the London Eng.) 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Management: 8. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building, Broadway and 
26th Street, New York. 








MISS GERTRUDE MARSHALL, ist Violln 
MISS EVELYN STREET, 2d Violin 
* The performance of the uartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emotional quality. ’"—Pur1it1p Have in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 


Address communications to Secretary, 





MISS EDITH JEWELL, Viola 
MRS. SUSAN LORD BRANDEGEE, Violoncello 


MISS EVELYN STREET, MEDFIELD, MASS, 
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QUAKER CITY PROUD OF ITS ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Organization Hes Agsoeaptiohes Wenders Under the Masterful 
Leadership of Carl Pohlig—Much Needed Symphony Hall Is 
Included Among the Ambitious Plans for Its Future 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—In the opinion 
of critics and music lovers generally in this 
city, what Philadelphia most needs to make 
it a music center complete in every sense is 
a symphony hall. That plans for such an 
institution are in the minds of some of the 
city’s wealthiest and most influential citi 
zens is admitted, and the fruition of the 
project is not in the distant future. 

The city is proud of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and with reason. Within a few 
short years this remarkable organization 
has developed into a perfect 
and its performances have met 
at home, 


instrument, 
with the 
but *from 


highest praise, not only 


critics in cities which support similar or 
ganizations. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra occupies a 


unique position in the music world .n that 
it does not set itself up as a rival to any 
like Orchestras from other 
cities are 


combination. 
welcomed here, and their per 
formances are not in any way regarded as 
competitive with those of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The fact that this splendid as 
semblage of musicians has accomplished 
wonders since its organization by the la 
mented Fritz Scheel, throvgh his untiring 
efforts, and later through the masterful 
direction of Carl Pohlig, his successor, is 
reflected in the throngs of students and 
music lovers who fill the Academy of 
Music during the two concerts given each 
week. 

But it has not yet reached its zenith, and 
if the plans of its gvarantors and its effi- 


cient business. representative, Cha-les Au 
gustus Davis, added to the superior work 
of Conductor Pohlig, do not go awry, Phil- 


adelphia is likely to boast of one of the 
greatest symphony orchestras in the world. 
The orchestra is now in its tenth season, 
and may be called the first successful re- 
sult of several attempts to establish in this 
city a high-class musical organization for 
the production of orchestral works. When 
Mr. Scheel undertook the work of organ 
izing the institution he found the 
city ripe for the innovation. The public 
soon learned that the orchestra was not a 
private enterprise for the benefit and pleas 
ure of a select few, and popular support 
was not long in manifesting itself. Yet 
such an enterprise could not have succeed- 
ed without a substantial guarantee, and, to 
the credit of-Philadelphia society be it said, 
this guarantee was quickly forthcoming. 


sessed an unlimited capacity for labor and 
a qualification for organization that soon 
manifested itself in a perfect esprit de 
corps that was of vast importance to Mr. 
Pohlig when he took up the baton after 
Mr. Scheel’s death. 

The growth in popularity of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is shown by the attend 
ance figures and the increase in perform 
ances. Dvring the first season six perform 











Carl Pohlig, Director of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


ances were given and 14,176 persons heard 
the concerts. At the close of last season 
the orchestra had given forty-four concerts 
and the attendance was 85,583, and this, too, 
with 104 grand opera performances in com- 
petition. 

The splendid results of Conductor Poh- 
lig’s efforts are seen not only in the or- 
chestra’s increase in popular favor, but in 


the quality of music played. Philadelphia 
doubts if there is a better equipped sym- 
phony conductor in the country. 

Mr. Pohlig was born at Teplitz, in Bo- 
hemia, on February 10, 1864. Like Robert 
Schumann, he was the son of a bookseller. 
His early musical studies were devoted to 
the piano. Very early in life, while attend- 
ing the gymnasium at Weimar, the talented 
boy was cordially received by Franz Liszt. 
It was a rare stroke of fortune that the 
youthful musician was drawn, at so early 
an age, into the famous circle of Weimar 
and of Liszt. For the whole period of his 
youth thus gained a sure guidance and a 
wonderful stimulus. Young Pohlig was 
permitted to accompany the master on his 
journeys to Rome, Budapest and other 
cities. He thus preserves and embodies a 
precious store of Liszt traditions. 

The career of a virtuoso took the young 
pianist at the outset through Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Scandinavia and Italy, and 
earned for him everywhere a full recogni- 
tion. Nevertheless, he sought elsewhere 
the real goal of his life—true to the model 
of his great teacher. He was irresistibly 
drawn to the work of interpreting the or- 
chestral masterpieces. He became Kapell 
meister at Graz, in Austria. After a few 
years he went to Hamburg, where he was 
associated for some time with Gustav Mah- 
ler in the directorship of the opera. A fter- 
ward he conducted in London at Covent 
Garden and at Bayreuth, where he was 
called by Frau Cosima to assist in training 
the artists for the Wagnerian Festival. 

During the Summer of 1907 Herr Poh- 
lig, with the permission of the King of 
Wtirtemberg, accepted the directorship of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The oficers of the Philadelphia Orches 
Alex Van Rensselaer, president ; 


tra are: 
Thomas McKean, vice-president; Andrew 
Wheeler, Jr., Secretary; Arthur E. New 


LComnmnittee : 
Dallas Dixon, 
McCollin, 
Newbold, 


bold, treasurer. Executive 
Richard Y. Cook, Mrs. A. J. 
Edward I. Keffer, Edward G. 
Thomas McKean, Arthur E. 
James W. Paul, Jr., Miss Anne Thomson, 
\lex Van Rensselaer, Andrew Wheeler, 
Jr. Board of Directors: Mrs. W. W. Ar 
nett, George Burnham, Jr., John H. Con 
verse, Richard Y. Cook, Eckley B. Coxe, 
Jr., Mrs. A. J. Dallas Dixon, Mary K. Gib 
Clement A. Griscom, John H. Ingram, 
Keffer, C. Hartman Kuhn, Ed 
ward G. McCollin, Thomas McKean, Ar 
thur E. Newbold, Clement B. Newbold, 
James W. Paul, Jr., Mrs. F. H. Rosengar 
ten, Edgar Scott, E. T. Stotesbury, Anne 
Thomson, Alex Van Rensselaer, Andrew 
Wheeler, Jr., P. A. B. Widener, Miss F. A. 
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son, 
Edward I. 


The Perverse Foreign Critic 

Four operas in one day—Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” Verdi’s “Otello,” Massenet’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre ame” and Planquette’s 
“Les Cloches de Corneville’—will be sufh- 
cient evidence to convince foreign critics 
once more that New York really cares little 
for music.—New York World. 


SONGS FOR GROWN-UPS ON 
BERTHA SWIFT’S PROGRAM 


Popular Singer of Children’s 
Shows Her Versatility at 
Boston Concert 


Boston, Dec. 
Swift, soprano, assisted by Edith Swift, 
contralto, Jacques Benavente, Viola and 
Margaret Gorham, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital in Chickering Hall last Wednesday 
evening. The program was as follows: 


Miss Swift: “Cara Sposa,’’ Handel; Two old 
German songs arranged by Hildach, “In Einem 
Rosengartlein,” and “Es Ist Kein Berg So Hoch” 
Two old French songs, fJergere Legere, and 
“Paris Est Au Roi’; “Rose Softly Blooming,’ : 
Spohr; Two songs from “In My, Love’s Garden,” 
Remick; “‘No More,’’ Henschel; “‘As I was W ' 
ing,” and “Beneath the Lilies,” Rogers; si 
Maiden Yonder Stands,”’ Sibelius; ‘“‘ Awake, Dear 
Heart” Stewart. Edith Swift: ‘“‘Gestillte Sehn 
sucht,” and “Geistliches Wiegenlied,”’ Johannes 

trahms, with viola obbligato; “‘Sea Song,”’ d’Indy; 
C'wo Hungarian songs, Korbay; “‘Mélisande in the 
Wood,” Goetz; Old English song, “Oh! Dear, 
What Can the Matter Be.”” Duets: “Schéne Tage 
Sind Gewesen,” Franz Ries; “Die Schwestern,” 
Brahms; ‘“‘Wedgewart,”” and ‘“Frithlingsnaken,” 
Banck. 


Music 


13.—Bertha Wesselhoeft 


There was a long list of patronesses and 
many society people were in the audience 
which almost completely filled the hall. The 
applause was spontaneous and hearty and 
the singers were recalled several times af 
ter each group of songs. 

Miss Swift has for a number of 
made a specialty of recitals of songs for 
children and it was, therefore, a pleasur: 
to hear her in a regular program, where 
many of her excellent qualities, not dis 
plaved in recitals of children’s songs, wer¢ 
made evident. One of her recitals for chil 
dren will be given at The Tuileries on 
the afternoon of January 4. Miss Swift 
was in good voice, Her best effects were 
made in the songs of intimate appeal, al 
though her singing was not without admir 
able qualities in the more florid music. 

Che two old German songs were particu 
larly well sung. The singer realized the 
possibilities of the sombre beauty in the 
Sibelius number and gave particular 
pleasure in the two Remick songs and in 
the beautiful “As I Was Walking” of 
Rogers. 

Edith Swift has studied for some time 
with Miss Swift and displayed the effect 
of careful training. She has cultivated ease 
and repose in facing an audience and sings 


Seasols 


also 


easily and gracefully with a voice of rich, 
beautiful quality. The two Hungarian 
songs excited the hearty applause of the 


audience. The duets were excellently sung 
and the exquisite blending of the voices 
was deserving of the hearty recognition re 
ceived. 

Mrss 
noteworthy. 


Gorham’s accompaniments were 
Never was the piano part too 
conspicuous, and yet there was always prop 
er support for the singer. Miss Gorham is 
also favorably known as a concert pianist 
and ensemble player. D. L. L. 





_ Scheel’s work was not easy, but, in addi- 
tion to his master music mind, he pos 
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Handel literature, aside from the mon- 
umental work of Chrysander, is com- 
paratively scarce, and a short, though 
concise and interesting, biography of the 
composer of the world’s most popular 
oratorio has long been a necessity. R. 
A. Streatfeild’s new volume, entitled 
“Handel,’* satisfies this want admirably. 
The book is supplied with a dozen illus- 
trations of rare interest and is written 
in a felicitous style that holds the un- 
divided attention of the reader. It is 
divided into nineteen chapters, the first 
covering the period from 1685 to 1703, 
that is, from the date of the master’s 
birth to his assumption of duties at the 


Hamburg opera, then under the direc- 
tion of the famous Reinhard Keiser. The 
account of his gradual rise to fame in 
that city, both as composer and as drill 
master, is followed by a chapter on his 
first visit to Italy, which lasted for four 
years and during which time he was to 
learn the trick of confectioning that 
strange type of opera for which Italy 
had set the fashion, and of which he was 


soon to become one of the most note- 
worthy exponents. , 
The year 1710 saw Handel's first visit 


to England, where he was destined to 
achieve his greatest triumphs, as well as 
experience some of his most trying re- 
verses How his advent fanned into 
flame the popular craving for Italian 
operatic sweetmeats in spite of the sat- 
iric raillery of Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Swift and the innumerable lesser lights 
of the Queen Anne period, and how the 
popular worship of a number of Italian 
singers resulted in fantastic and hysteri- 


cal demonstrations of pleasure in the 
opera house, is related by the writer 
with a wealth of absorbing detail. Han- 


del’s managerial troubles are duly con- 
sidered, as are his abandonment of the 
cperatic-for the oratorio form, his jour- 
ney to Ireland, and the events of the 
closing years of his life. 


The remaining chapters afford a dis- 
cussion of the numerous and now for- 
gotten operas, the oratorios—of which 


receives sixteen pages of 
special comment—the miscellaneous 
choral and instrumental works. Espe- 
cially valuable is the first of these, af 
fording, as it does, a wealth of informa- 
tion upon a subject of which in these 
days comparatively little is known. The 
plots as well as the music are discussed, 
while no anecdotes in connection with 
the London performances are omitted. 
In an appendix three contemporary 
letters concerning Handel are repro- 
duced and there is also a brief consid- 
eration of the interesting topic of Han- 
del’s indebtedness to other composers. 


the “Messiah” 


*Hanpet. By R. A. Streatfeild. Cloth, gee 
pages. Price $2.50 net, John Lane Co., Ne 
“ork. 

or * * * 


Dictionaries and encyclopedias of music 
are fairly numerous, but few possess the 
attractive novel features which distin- 
guish the revised and enlarged edition of 
Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Music and Mu- 
sicians,* by L. J. de Bekker. The work 
in its present form covers the entire pe- 
riod of musical history from the very 
earliest times to the present Winter. Few 
subjects in any way connected with 
music or its interpreters are overlooked, 
and not the least notable feature of the 
book is the appendix, which gives de- 
tailed accounts of such matters of im- 
mediate interest as the new Boston 
Opera House, the reorganization of the 
New York Philharmonic, the operatic 
performances at the New Theater, and 
the season of educational opera at the 
Manhattan. In the main portion of the 
work are discussed the lives and works 
of the greatest masters, as well as many 
of the obscure moderns, while in the case 
of operas the complete story of the lib- 
retto and a list of the principal musical 
numbers are given. There has been a 
commendable effort made to refrain from 
the expression of individual opinion, but 
wherever such a course has proved im 
practicable the conflicting ideas of a 
number of authorities have been stated 
without any attempt at partiality. Th 


*Srokes’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Music AND Mt 
c1ans.—By L. J. De Bekker. Revised and euilnoged 
edition. Cloth, 752 pages Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. Price, $3.00 net. 
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book represents a perfect mine of in- 
formation for amateur or professional, 
and is a musical education in itself. It 
is excellently printed and remarkably 
free from errors. 

* * * 

A new, enlarged and illustrated edition 
of Elise Polko’s delightful “Musical 
Sketches,”* including a number of anec- 
dotes never before translated into Eng- 
lish, has been brought out by the Sturgis & 
Walton Company. Miss Polko’s book con- 
sists of a series of incidents in the lives of 
a number of the great composers, includ- 
ing such men as Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and 
many others. The author’s fluent narra 
tive powers, her thoroughly musical and 
romantic temperament, and her faculty of 
expressing herself with the utmost sim- 
plicity renders this volume an ideal story 
book for children, as well as for their 
elders. There is a praiseworthy avoidance 
of all that savors of the purely technical 
aspects of the art, so that any one without 
the least musical knowledge whatsoever 
can derive as much pleasure from the 
various stories as the most thoroughly 
learned. It is only necessary to read the 
charming tale of Bach’s triumph before 
the Elector of Saxony to appreciate the 
tender sentiment and strong appeal of the 
little work. There are some sixteen por 
traits of famous composers and singers. 


*MusicaL Sketcnes.—By Elise Polko. New, en- 
larged, and illustrated edition, aeeete sketches 
never before put into English. Cloth, rzmo, 345 
pages, $1.25 met. Sturgis & Walton Company, 
New York. 


te 

Education through music is the subject 
of a new volume by Charles Hubert Farns- 
worth, adjunct professor of music at Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Farnsworth has 
outlined an eight-year course in which he 
takes up, under separate headings, the 
various phases of work through which a 
child from the beginning of his school 
career should pass in order that the re- 
sults attained in later years should be 
based on firm foundations. Chapters on 
“Principles of Teaching,” “The Musical 
Idea,” “Ideas as Related to Structure” and 
“How Ideas Are Developed” precede those 
on the various years’ work proper. Rhythm 
work, to the author’s mind, should be the 
first matter to which attention should be 
given, one which in most schools it is so 
utterly neglected that generally not more 
than one-sixth of the class is able satis- 
factorily to catch an air in such a way as 
to help out the others. Simple vocal pieces, 
to which the child should learn to add an 
emotional interest, should form the second 
stage of the first year’s work, while pitch 
and duration of tones should next receive 
consideration. More advanced work along 
the same lines is taken up in the second 
year, while notation, sight-reading, form, 
and, finally, the study of harmony, are suc- 
cessively attacked. Frequent reviews of 
preceding topics should alternate with the 
new material. 

In the last chapter of the book Professor 
Farnsworth devotes several pages to refut- 
ing the charges of those who can see no 
reason for the insistence on scale work 
and technical exercises, and this chapter 
is by no means one of the least interesting. 
Profuse examples of appropriate matter 
for the illustration of the writer’s various 
methods are to be found at short intervals 
in every chapter. The volume should prove 
of high value to all teachers of music, and 
especially to those in schools. 

Music.—By Charles Hu 
professor of music in 


University. Cloth, 
New York, 


*Epucation THROUGH 
bert Farnsworth, adjunct 
Teacher’s College, Columbia 
208 pages. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 





A Collection of Morris Dances 


A collection of Morris dances from tra- 
ditional sources and arranged with piano- 
forte accompaniment has been issued by 
Novello & Co. These dances, which are 
edited by Josephine Brower, are from the 
English work of Cecil Sharp and Herbert 
C. Macilwaine, and are used by special ar- 


rangement with them. The list includes 
four “Stick Dances,” three “Handkerchief 
Dances,” three “Corner Dances” and a 


“Morris Off.” 
\letronome 
dance, giving the 
performance by the 
are indications upon the various 
the measure where the hand strokes 
tapping of sticks are to occur 


with each 
time for their 
while there 
beats of 
and 
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correct 


dancers, 
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KITTY CHEATHAM’S RECITAL; 


She Will Transport New York Audience 
to Realms of Whimsy December 27 


Kitty Cheatham will wave her wand and 
invoke the realm of whimsy and fancy for 
young people and grown-ups in her annual 
recital at the Lyceum Theater, on Decem- 
ber 27. Miss Cheatham has carried the 
magic of her unique art into various parts 
of the country with much success this Fall, 
and on December 18 will give in Brooklyn 
the children’s matinée, which, at the re- 
quest of Brooklynites, has now become an 
annual event. 

One of the most interesting new features 
of Miss Cheatham’s annual New York re- 
cital will be “The Children’s Corner,” a 
little suite by Claude Debussy. Miss Cheat- 
ham has the distinction of having been the 
only one to receive permission from De- 
bussy and the publisher of this work to do 
what she pleases with it in adapting it to 
the purposes and needs of her particular 
art. This means that Miss Cheatham will 
characterize and elucidate these Debussy 
fancies with some of the delightful verbal 
preludes and interpolations of which she is 
a mistress. 

It is noted that about every great song- 
stress who has given a recital in New York 
this Winter has included on her program a 
group of children’s songs, which now 
seems quite the thing to do. In view of the 
exquisite work of Miss Cheatham in this 
field for several years, it is not impossible 
that she has had much to do with pointing 
out the possibilities therein. 





A Letter from the New Vocal Siar to 
Her Teacher 


It is often maintained that pupils are 
ungrateful to their masters, However true 
this may be in general, it seems not to ap- 
ply to the new star in the vocal firmament, 
Edna B. Showalter, who so brilliantly in- 
troduced herself at the first People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts of this season. The day 
after the concert, Mr. Arens received sub- 
joined letter, which speaks for itself: 
“My dear, dear Master: 

“My heart is so full, that I really can- 
not find words to tell you how happy you 
have made me—only I do want to thank 
you with all my heart and tell you how 
much I do appreciate it. 

“Ever yours, 
“Epna BLANCHE SHOWALTER.” 





Erika Wedekind, at one time one of the 
glories of the Dresden Court Opera, sang 
Madama Butterfly recently in Magdeburg. 


MISS KING’S RECITAL 
IN HER NATIVE CITY 


Portland (Me.) Audience Hears Her in 
Pleasing Program—Her Voice a 
Beautiful Mezzo-Contralto 
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BERTHA CARLOTTA KING 


Boston Mezzo-Contralto, Who Sang Re- 
cently in Her Native Portland 





PorTLAND, Me., Dec. 13.—Bertha Car- 
lotta King, who recently gave a successful 
recital in this her native city, was born in 
Portland, where she developed her beau- 


tiful mezzo-contralto under the careful 
training of her aunt, Mrs. Jennie Ging- 
Bragdon. During the last year she has 


been studying with Professor William L. 
Whitney, of Boston, where she is now 
located. 

At her recital here Miss King’s program 
consisted of selections by Reyer, Schu- 
mann, Thomas, Heitsch, Whelpley, Spross 
and Saint-Saéns. The songs were given 
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with musicianly intelligence and rare dra- 
matic ability. Not the least charm in Miss 
King’s singing is her magnetic personality, 
which arouses and sustains interest. 

One of her recent engagements was with 
the Malden (Mass.) Musical Club, where 
her work was received with marked en- 
thusiasm. 





NEW ALBANY’S CHOIR 


Indiana Organization Gives Fine Ren- 
dering of “Erl King’s Daughter” 


New Acpany, Inp., Dec. 13.—On Mon- 
day evening of last week the Mendelssohn 
choir of fifty voices, under the direction of 
Earl Hedden, sang Gade’s “Erl King’s 
Daughter” at the First Presbyterian Church. 
The soloists were Elizabeth Hedden, so- 
prano; Mrs. Robert McCord, contralto, and 
John Peterson, baritone, with Robert Con- 
ner at the piano. [his opening concert of 
the club’s Winter season was given free, 
and an overflowing house gave abundant 
appreciation of the splendid rendition of 
the tragic little cantata. The ensemble sing- 
ing was notable for smoothness of tone, 
good enunciation and for the excellent work 
of the principals. To the second part of 
the program Mrs. McCord contributed two 
songs—Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” and 
“Thy Songs,” by D’Hardelot, with Mar- 
garet McLeish as accompanist. In addition 
to a voice of pure contralto quality, Mrs. 
McCord has interpretative ability of high 
order. The concert closed with Mendels- 
sohn’s “An Old Romance” and Schubert's 
“Great Is Jehovah,’ for the chorus. Earl 
Hedden, the conductor, possesses high ar- 
tistic ideals, and will not be content until 
the club has reached a standard of perfec- 
tion that will:leave no ground for criticism. 

On Tuesday evening, at Mannerchor 
Hall, the Haydn Male Chorus of twenty 
gave the last concert of the 1909 season, 
under the conductorship of Anton Embs, 
with Robert Conner again at the piano. 
Che soloists were Mrs. Eva Shrader Walk- 
er, soprano; Nellie Dax, contralto; Dr. 


Noble Mitchell, tenor; Rudolph Rocken- 
bach and John Peterson, baritones, and 
Wilbert Embs, violin. The work of the 


chorus was better than it had been at any 
previous appearance, excellent as its work 
has always been. H. P. 





SEVEN ELMAN CONCERTS 





Violinist Booked to Appear in New York 
That Number of Times 


Mischa Elman’s first New York appear- 
ances of the season will be Thursday eve- 
ning, January 13, and Saturday afternoon, 
January 15, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The following week, on the 
igth, he will give his first recital in Car- 
negie Hall. He is also booked for three 
concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday evenings, February 13, 20 and 
27. On March 3 he will be the soloist at 
the closing concert of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. 

Coming with Elman is Percy Kahn, a 
young English pianist, who will assist him 
in his recitals. Elman has just given two 
additional recitals in Berlin, so great has 
been the demand to hear him. 


Camille Saint-Saens has gone to Egypt 
for the Winter months. 
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uuu SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


_er here this Winter. 


AMERICAN BARITONE IN 
PARIS CONCERT FIELD 


Philip Coudert Will also Teach in the 
French Capital—Possesses Exten- 
sive Operatic Répertoire 

Paris, Dec. 4.—Philip Coudert, the young 


American baritone, has come to Paris after 
a delightful visit in Scotland, where he was 


the guest of Andrew Crookston, at Bal- 
lochmyle. The estate, which belongs to 
Lord Alexander, was made famous by 


Robert Burns, who found in it the inspira- 
tion for his poem, “Maid o’ Ballochmyle.” 
While visiting there Mr. Coudert, together 
with other artists, gave a successful musi- 
cal. ‘The Prologue,” from “Pagliacci”; 
Campbell Tipton’s exquisite song, “A Spirit 
Flower,” and “Jean,” by Burleigh, were 
sung by Mr. Coudert, and duets from “Don 
Giovanni” and “Hamlet,” by Mlle. Le 
Flagnais and Mr. Coudert. 

When in Paris some years ago Mr. 
Coudert studied with Jean de Reszke, and 
will probably coach with his former teach- 
He will open a studio 
next month, and, besides teaching, will do 
considerable concert work. 

Beginning at the age of fifteen, Mr. Cou- 
dert studied voice three years with Her- 
bert Witherspoon, coaching with Agramon- 


ti at the same time. He then went to 
Florence and studied voice and _ Italian 
roles with Vanuaccini and acting with 
Ciapini. In Paris he studied three and 
one-half seasons with Paul Lhérie, first 


master of the Conservatoire for Singing 
and Acting. After singing two seasons in 
the United States he returned to Paris to 
work with Jean de Reszke for three sea- 
sons. He possesses a répertoire of more 
than eighteen operas in French, Italian and 
German, and was in the grand opera class 
of the famous acting teacher Mme. Wern- 
chank. Harmony he studied with Camp 
bell-Tipton and piano with Allen Lee, a 
pupil of Siegfried Swain. 








Hammerstein Opera for Cincinnati 


Oscar Hammerstein has announced that 
he will give a series of three performances 
of opera in Cincinnati on December 27 and 
28, in Music Hall, that city. “Lucia,” with 
Mme. Tetrazzini, Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
Sammarco, will be given on the evening of 
December 27; “Sapho,” with Miss Garden 
and MM. Dalmorés and Dufranne, on the 
following afternoon, and “Traviata,” with 
Mme. Tetrazzini, Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
Polese, in the evening. 








The True Musician 


should know his _ instrument— 
sheuld be familiar with its mechan- 
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most important component part of 
the piano is the action. Without 
a good action the best musical ef- 
fects are impossible. This essen- 
tial is supplied in all pianos con- 
taining 


STRAUCH ACTIONS. 


Touch, repetition and power are 
demanded by the thorough mu- 
sician in a pianoforte action. All 
these requisites are contained in 
the STRAUCH BROS. actions. 
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22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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TECHNIC RESEMBLES MONEY, SAYS 
LESCHETIZKY—ENOUGH IS PLENTY 





Great Vienna Pianist Doesn’t Think It Has Advanced Any in the Last 
Seventy Years—Diction the Main Requisite—Paderewski’s 
Days Under the Master 


By Mrs. Howard Wells 


[Eprror’s Notre.—Mrs. Wells is the wife of the 
well-known Chicago pianist. The following inter- 
view with Leschetizky was read by the composer, 
who says that he has never been so exactly 
quoted. } 


VieNNA, Dec. 4.—‘“Piano technic has 
made no advancement in the last seventy 
years. Of course, it is true that there are 
more persons at the present time who pos- 
sess technic, but nothing is done now 
which was not equalled in the days when 
Liszt was playing the ‘Don Juan’ Fantasie.” 

Theodore Leschetizky is not unaccus- 
tomed to doing things that surprise people 
artistically, at least, so, perhaps, I should 
have been prepared for some such state- 
ment as this when I went to interview him 
at his home here. From one who has been 
reputed to place a high value upon his own 
technical mastery, the remark seemed a 
trifle 
the prevalence of the popular belief in his 
insistence upon the importance of technic, 
and remarked about it smilingly: 


iconoclastic. He seemed aware of 


“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I look 
upon technic as I do upon money—one must 
have enough for his daily needs, but this 
ought to satisfy him.” 

“To return to conditions in regard to the 
technic of to-day and of seventy years ago, 
what études have been written of late 
years which make greater demands on the 
technical resources of the artist than the 

‘Alkan Etudes’? It is true that we have 
pianists who now play two or three Chopin 
études at once (an unnecessary exertion), 
but they play them with a small tone. If a 
big tone were used the feat would be much 
more difficult. To play the great composi- 
tions of Bach, the pianist of necessity plays 
three or four voices at once. Here the 
tone must be large, that the voices may be 
heard. This is quite as difficult as the mod- 
ern feat of combining Chopin études, and 
this was done in Liszt’s day.” 

“What do you regard as the greatest 
requisite for a pianist?” 

“The power of diction.” 

“When you mention diction, you natural- 
ly suggest the subject of tonal beauty, its 
most important factor. Surely,” said I, 
“our modern artists with the improved in- 
struments at their command, give more 
thought to beauty of tone than did pian- 
ists of the older schools.” 

“Not at all,” said Leschetizky. “Quite 
the contrary. Rubinstein was the last of 
the pianists to make tonal beauty the high- 
est aim.” 

Leschetizky’s home, where I had often 
been a guest, though never before in the 
guise of an interviewer, is to the musician 
the most attractive spot in Vienna, filled 
though the city is with the haunts of 
Brahms, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Strauss. The house is more than an empty 
reminder of great days that have been. 
It is still the dwelling and working place 
of the great man who wields so mighty an 
influence wherever piano music is known 
and appreciated, and whose genius, vast 
energy and boundless enthusiasm seem to 
have given him the gift of perpetual youth. 

In speaking of his own compositions (two 
very beautiful new ones have been played 
recently in Vienna), Leschetizky laughed at 
some of his older works, pronouncing them 
pretty poor stuff. The composition which 
he himself values most highly is his 
Scherzo in B minor. Among his later com- 
positions he mentioned the Etude Heroique, 
Drei Intermezzi, Scherzando and a Humor- 
esque. When I happened to make mention 
of Paderewski, Leschetizky spoke of an 
event in Paderewski’s student life which 
should interest that artist’s American ad 
murers: 

“When Paderewski was studying piano 
with me in Vienna, he wrote his ‘Variations 
and Fugue.’ I was pleased with the work 
and urged him to play it before a Vienna 
musical society. At first Paderewski re- 
fused, saying his playing was too bad, but 
when I insisted upon his appearing as a 
composer-pianist, he finally consented 
Among his hearers on this occasion was 


Haydn and. 


Epstein, the director of the Vienna Con- 
servatory. He came up to me after the 
performance and tapped me on the back, 
saying “You will never make a pianist out 
of that fellow.’ I turned around and tapped 
Epstein on the back saying, ‘You will have 
to get used to the sound of that fellow’s 
name,’ and I rubbed my thumb and fingers 
together saying, ‘He will be a money-maker, 
too.’ ” 

Leschetizky spoke highly of Paderewski’s 
industry during those same student days. 
Paderewski studied with him four years, 
taking lessons also of Leschetizky’s great 
pupil, Madam Essipoff, who was at that 
time an assistant of Leschetizky. Pader- 
ewski’s lessons were given in the evening 
and invariably lasted from seven until ten 
or eleven o’clock. They were so frequent 
in occurrence that there was no effort made 
to keep count of them. Unlike many 
artists who have achieved fame, Paderew- 
ski has not forgotten what he owes his 
great master. 

In Switzerland at the home of Sembrich 
this last Summer a very talented young 
pianist played for Paderewski to get his ad- 
vice. A friend of mine who was present at 
the interview told me of the occurrence. 
“By all means go to Leschetizky; he is the 
only great master of the piano that the 
world has ever had,” was Paderewski’s 
tribute. Leschetizky laments the fact that 
pianists do not put the works of modern 
composers on their programs more fre- 
quently. Their failure to do so, he thinks, 
is partly due to the attitude of the musical 
critics. 

“When I was a boy pianist,” he said, “I 
was one of the first to play Chopin’s works 
in Vienna. I can repeat one of my news- 
paper criticisms, even now, word for word. 
It read: ‘The little Leschetizky who has 
talents suited to the works of Beethoven, 
sees fit to devote himself to the writimgs 
of that Polish fellow, Chopin, whose com- 
positions are. like sugar and water fla- 
vored with paprika.’”’ 

Leschetizky’s interest in Chopin was also 
more or less discouraged by his teacher, 
Cze rny, who was a pupil of Beethoven. 

“When I took some of Chopin’ s compo 
sitions to Czerny,” said he, “he told me to 
work on them by myself; that, although 
Chopin was a man of ‘Empfindung,’ he 
could see nothing in his compositions. 

“T fared no better when I[ tried to study 
the works of Schumann. I was interested 
in the Schumann ‘Carnival,’ and took it to 
Czerny. He said that Schuman was a 
‘Geistreicher Mensch,’ but a dilettante, and 
that I should study such compositions by 
myself.” 





Wolfsohn Artist Pupil to Play 


Miss Cecil David, an artist pupil of Leo- 
pold Wolfsohn, the pianist, has been en- 
gaged for a concert on December 15 in 
South Norwalk, Conn., at the home of 
Miss Cunningham. Among other numbers 
she will play the “Liebestraume” of Liszt, 
several Chopin etudes and waltzes, “Lucia,” 
fantasie arranged for left hand alone, by 
Leschetizky, and the Saint-Saéns . waltz- 
etude. 
Mr. Wolfsohn himself will fill many en- 
gagements in and around New York dur- 
ing the remainder of December and the 
month of January, and at these concerts 
will give the following program: Prelude 
and fugue, Bach-Szanto; Arietta, Bargill; 
“Perpetual Motion,” Weber; Sonata, op. 27, 
No. 2, Beethoven; Sonata, B Minor, Liszt; 
‘Berceuse,” Preludes No. 3, No. 6, No. 16, 
No. 20 and No. 23, Etudes No. 10, No. 12 
and No. 25, No. 1, op. 25, No. 6, and Bal- 
lade in A Flat, Chopin; “At the Seashore,” 
Smetana; “Moment Musicale,” Schubert; 
“Tannhauser” Overture, Wagner-Liszt. 


The Besses-o’-th’-Barn Band, not un- 
known in this country, has gone to tempt 
Fortune in South Africa and Australia. 


Eva Grippon is to have the role of 


Chrysothemis in Strauss’s “Elektra,” at the 
Manhattan. 
A new “William Ratcliffe” opera by Cor- 


nelis Dopper was recently produced in Wei- 
mar, without significant results. 
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GOOD MUSIC REGALED 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


HUNGRY CLUB MEMBERS | Manager and Two of His Artists AT THE HIPPODROME 


Rubinstein’s Prize Pupil Performs at 





Pictured in “Alligator Land” 


Popular Bandmaster Delights Immense 
New York Audience in His First 








Meeting of Progressive New York 
Society 


The Hungry Club, despite its rather friv- 
olous name, is rapidly acquiring the reputa- 
tion of providing its members and guests 
with musical entertainment of an unusually 
high order. Last Saturday, at its one hun- 
dred and seventy-fourth dinner, the pro- 
gram was one of dignity and excellence, The 
guest of honor was Mme. Elise Pekschen, of 
Russia, a prize pupil of Rubinstein, and a 
woman of marked charm and beauty. She 
played many selections during the evening, 
her program numbers being the Prelude by 
Rachmaninoff, Romance by Rubinstein, 
Valse by Chopin and the Verdi-Liszt “Fan- 
tasie de Rigoletto.” Mrs. Blanche King 
Arnold, contralto, sang a charmingly va- 
ried group of songs by Hallett Gilberté, 
accompanied by the composer, who also 
played his Vocal Waltz, “Moonlight and 
Starlight,” sung by Miss Edna Mae Stoeck- 
er with a final note in E flat. Clarence de 
Vaux-Royer played several delightful vio- 
lin solos, and Charles A. Beck sang ef- 
fectively a trio of baritone songs. Arina 
de la Ware played “The Hungty Club 
Waltz,” composed by her and dedicated to 
the club. Mattie Sheridan, who is founder 
and president of the Hungry Club, was 
toastmaster. There are now 425 members 
in the club, among them being Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, Hudson Maxim, the 
smokeless gunpowder inventor, and many 
distinguished people in the literary, ar- 
tistic and musical worlds. 

Among the artists who have recently ap 
peared at the Hungry Club’s after-dinner 
musicales are Edna Showalter, Harry Barn- 
hart, Julius Schendel, the pianist; Clifford 
Wiley, Charles Lee Tracy, Max Dolin and 
Maurice Nitke, violinists; Edith Helena, 
the coloratura prima donna; Platon Brou- 
noff, composer-pianist; Craig Campbell, 
Gerald Thiers and Templar Saxe, tenors; 
Julia Hume, the prima donna; Mme. Emilie 
Gray, harpist; Marguerite de Forest An- 
derson, flutist; John Drury, baritone; Mrs. 
Beatrice Fine, soprano; 





Augusta Glosé; H. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, 


Metropolitan Concert 


The government experts may not know 
what whiskey is, but John Philip Sousa has 
a very definite idea, if one may judge from 
his Bacchanalian Suite—and the whiskey 
must have been Irish, at that! 

It was a typical John Philip Sousa audi- 
ence at the New York Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening last, and that means that 
every seat was filled by listeners out to en- 
joy music, and in large draughts, too, for 
every number brought its encore, and then 


two or three more for good measure. 
Che two new Sousa selections at this con 
cert were the Bacchanalian Suite, “The 


People That Live in Glass Houses,” in 
which Mr. Sousa displayed an all-too-great 
knowledge of champagnes, Rhine wines, 
whiskeys and cordials, such a knowledge 
that one wonders whether he is allowed to 
play the suite in prohibition States, and 
the “Glory of the Yankee Navy,” a typical 
Sousa march that was received with delight 
by its hearers. 

Just to show that the evening was not to 
be devoted entirely to music of the “dash 
and swing” order, the program contained 
serious compositions such as the “Tann 
hauser” overture, a part of a suite by Bizet, 
the Prelude to Rachmaninoff’s opera, 
“Crime and Punishment,’ and Rhapsody, 
“Slavonia,” Friedman. The playing of these 
numbers proved that neither M+. Sousa nor 
the band have forgotten their skill. 

The soloists were Frances and Grace 
tLloyt, who sang duets; Florence Hardman, 
violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. 
lf one might judge from the applause and 
the insistent recalls and encores, these solo 
ists were exceptionally successful. 


MARGARET KEYES, SOLOIST 


She Is Warmly Received at Hartford 
Philharmonic Concert 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Dec. 11.—The Hartford 


with Otto Meyer and His Sister in Jack- Philharmonic Orchestra gave its second 


Siegfried Schulz, ’cellist; Mrs. May Nevins sonville, Fla. concert luesday. Margaret Keyes, the con 


Smith; Henry Irving Fisher, tenor; Rob 

ert Cavendish, basso; Francis Denton, bari JACKSONVILLE, Dec. 13.—H. Spencer 

tone, and G. W. Jenkins, tenor. Jones, of the New York firm of Haensel & 
The Hungry Club dines every Saturday Jones, who are making extensive bookings 


night throughout the year, and will have its for their artists in the South, joined two 
usual dinner and entertainment even on of his artists—Otto Meyer, violinist, and 


Christmas night. It is practically appreci Marie Meyer, pianist—in this city, where 
ative of the artists who appear on its pro- the latter opened the season’s series of 
grams, and has this year spent over $1,000 concerts. 

for tickets when these artists gave recitals Mr. Meyer was greeted by a large audi- 


of their own, a truly unusual fact in club ence, and completely demonstrated his mas- 
history. At its dinner on December 18 the tery of his instrument. His selections were 
guest of honor will be Mrs. Lola Carrier 


tralto, was soloist, and was warmly wel 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto, No. 4; Paganini’s comed. She sang two favorite contralto 
“Witches’ Dance,” Bazzini’s “Ronde des numbers with the orchestra and a song in 
Lutins,” the Wieniawski “Faust” Fantasie English with piano. Her first selection was 
and several shorter numbers. He was Verdi’s “O Don Fatale,” and served well to 


heartily applauded and was recalled after show the smoothness of her deep tones, as 
each appearance. After the last selection well as the power and effectiveness of her 
the applause was so persistent as to make higher voice. Her second aria was “Nobile 
an encore imperative. Signor,’ from “Les Huguenots,” and the 

Marie Meyer proved herself an excellent florid music was very effectively sung. The 
pianist, both in her solo work and in her encore, with Director Camp at the piano, 
accompanying. was a dainty bit about Pussy Willow’s Se 


cret, “Spring Is Here.” Miss Keyes has 





Worrell, composer-pianist, of Denver. 





chestra of twenty-five was made up in part 
Springfield Club Sings “The Redemp- from the Boston Festival Orchestra and in 

tion” part from local musicians, the principal vio- 
Or- linist being John Crowley, of Boston. The 
orchestra was reinforced by the piano, 
played by Irene F. Dickinson, and by the 
organ, played by Harry H. Kellogg, organ- 
ist of the First Church. John J. Bishop 
was the conductor. The chorus, made up 


SprINGFIELD, MaAss., Dec. 11.—The 
pheus Club gave one of its most successful 
concerts Tuesday evening at Trinity Church, 
rendering Gounod’s “I ne Redemption.” The 
soloists were Mrs. Grace Bonner ee 
soprano; Lillian Hamilton, contralto; Al- ‘ ; 1c 
fens Dunlop, tenor, and Oscar Huntting, 0°! the Orpheus Club and the auxiliary 
bass, all from Boston excepting Mr. Dun- women’s chorus, sang unusually well. 
lop, who comes from New York. The or W. E. C. 
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: the advantage of an attractive stage pres 
Syracuse Liederkranz Concert ence as well as an attractive and well-man 
SYRACt SE, Dec. 13. The Syracuse Lied aged voice. . . 
erkranz Society gave its first concert this Mr. Camp selected the Beethoven Second 
Winter in the Alhambra, December 6. Al as the symphony of the evening. Wagner, 
bert Kuenztler directed, and the club was 4!t-Saens and Bach were also represent 
assisted by Mrs. Joseph Dunfee, soprano, ¢4 On the program. There was a large at 
of Syracuse; Messrs. Daniel Beddoe, tenor; temdance. W. b. C 
William Ebann, ’cellist, and an orchestra. ‘ 





Sophie Menter, now practically out of the 


Arthur van Eweyk. the Milwaukee bari running as a pianist, has taken to compos 
d -weyk, } 

tone, made his customary success at his "8: Her opus 6, a mazurka, and opus 7, a 
recent annual recital in Berlin. waltz, have just been published. 


Ernst Kraus, the W agnerian tenor, of A citizen of Carlsruhe has presented the 
the Berlin Royal Opera, is filling a six city with a Siegfried Fountain for the 
weeks’ guest engagement in Munich. Richard Wagner Platz. 
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FROM “‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 











The Criticism of Musical Publications 


Cuicaco, Dec. 2, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

May I thank Musicat America for 
establishing a department in its journal for 
criticism and noting of new musical pub- 
lications? We all know of space given in 
daily papers and periodicals for reviewing 
literary works, commenting upon art exhi- 
bitions, etc. The musical critic (on daily 
papers) and celebrated artists seem well- 
nigh impossible to reach, and if the mu- 
sical papers do not devote a branch of 
their work to criticism of new (serious) 
publications the composer's outlook is 
hopeless. AN AMERICAN COMPOSER. 





Personal vs. General Musical Criticism 
New York, Dec. II, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

It is not a question of defense or no- 
toriety, but simply a matter of justice 
which calls for a fair musical judgment. 
It may be a_ preconceived arrange- 
ment on the part of musical critics to 
take concerted action against an opera 
singer, or because the critics have lacked 
in perception, or have been influenced 
by others, that has resulted in the pre- 
vailing method of criticism employed on 
our daily papers. Even though a critic 
may not be pleased over the work of any 
particular artist, does it not occur to 
him that the fault may rest with his own 
standard of musical appreciation, and 
would it not be better for him to make 
his criticisms of a personal rather than 
a general nature? 

My attention is called to Frances Alda, 
of the Metropolitan, who is an artist 
possessing uncommon qualities artistic- 


ally and vocally, but nevertheless she is 
always the butt of the “super-musicai 
critic,” who for reasons known and un- 
known injects into his reports inuendoes 
which are not professionally worthy of 
a musician, critic or gentleman. The 
terms used “may not prove a valuable 
addition” or “has not artistic tempera- 
ment” and the like are sentences which 
say nothing in a criticism and are used 
only by ignoramuses. Such terms are 
antiquated to an extent as to be covered 
with a spider’s web. Therefore, this is 
not criticism, but a farce mixed with 
malice. N. C. Donato. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1909. 





Women’s Hats Keep the Men Away 


MontTrREAL, Dec. 7, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

In your issve of December 4 I see some 
remarks on the absence of men from the 
symphony concerts here. 

The fact is, men are not specially inter- 
ested in ladies’ hats and headgear, and as 
they are not endowed with the neck of a 
giraffe they get no chance of seeing the 
performers on the stage, except by end- 
lessly dodging the hat in front, which be- 
comes wearisome, so they find it more rest- 
ful to stay away. 

I suppose instead of complaining of these 
obstructions we should try to feel grateful 
that the ladies do not put up their parasols 
and umbrellas at such concerts. 

Yours truly, A MontreaL MAN. 





A Compliment from Bloomington 
BLooMINGTON, ILL., Dec. 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
I love my $2, but—oh, you Musica 
AMERICA ! FLoyp D. Goprrey. 





WOMEN’S PHILHARMONIC 





An Excellent Program Given for Its 
Benefit by Prominent Artists 


Members and friends of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society of New York, Amy 
Fay, president, were most agreeably enter- 
tained December 4 in the program pre- 
sented at the chapter room, Carnegie Hall, 
by the following artists: Theodore A. 
Hoeck, the composer; Anita Marquise, 
violinist; Mrs. John Francis Brines, so- 
prano, and Josephine Day Nye, sister of 
Bill Nye, the humorist. Emma Hodkinson, 
the chairman, introduced the artists. The 
audience insisted upon recalls, and the ar- 


tists were kind in responding. lhe pro- 
gram: 
Mr. Hoeck: Pastorale, Scarlatti; (a) Courante 


and (b) Gigue, Bach-MacDowell. Miss Nye: Se 
lected readings from Nye, Field and Riley. Miss 
Marquisée: Prize song (Die Meistersinger), Wil 
helmj-Wagner; Rose Gilfillan, accompanist. Mrs. 
Brines: (a) “My Lovely Celia,” Old English; 
(b) “O Let Night Speak of Me,” Chadwick; 
(c) “Exultation,” Scaife. Mr. Hoeck: (a) Song 
Without Words (No. 1), Mendelssohn; (b) Inter- 
mezzo (Op. 117, No. 1), Brahms; (c) Polka de 
Salon, Smetana. Miss Marquisée: (a) Shep- 
herd’s Dance, Edward German; (b) Ungarische, 
Hauser; Miss Gilfillan, accompanist. Mrs. Brines: 
(a) Solvejg’s Lied, Grieg; (b) Ariette, Vidal; 
(c) Allerseelen, Strauss. Mr. Hoeck: (a) Mel 
ody, (b) Concert Study and (c) Toccata, Theo- 
dore A. Hoeck. Miss Nye: Readings. Louise E. 
Phillips, chairman program committee. Program 
arranged by Emma W. Hodkinson. 





Ernest Hutcheson’s “Elektra” Readings 


BALTimorE, Dec. 13.—Ernest Hutche- 
son, whose masterful readings of “Elek- 
tra” have been a leading musical topic, 
bas been booked in all the large cities. 
His Philadelphia appearance has just been 
arranged for the early part of January, 
preceding the premiére performance of 
the opera by the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Hutcheson’s itinerary for De- 
cember was arranged as follows: 8th, 
[wentieth Century Club of Chicago; oth, 
Book and Play Club. of Chicago; 13th, 
Heidelberg University, Ohio; 14th, Wom- 


an’s Club of Cincinnati; 16th, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 20th, Lyceum Theater, New. York, 
under the auspices of the MacDowell 


Club. During Mr. Hutcheson’s visit to 
Chicago he was entertained at luncheon 
on December 10 by the Cliff Dwellers’ 
Club. 


Maud Powell with the Philharmonic 


The engagement of Maud Powell with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra has _ been 
changed from December 29 to December 
31, on which occasion she will ‘interpret 
the Beethoven concerto instead of the 
Mendelssohn one, as originally announced. 


SINGS HER OWN SONGS 





Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar Gives Unique 
Recital in Boston 


soston, Dec. 13.—Mrs. Lafayette Good- 
bar, soprano, gave a recital in Steinert 
Hall last Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Arthur Colburn, accompanist, and Mr. Van 
Vliet, ‘cellist. There was a large audience, 
in spite of the inclement weather, and Mrs. 
Goodbar was enthusiastically received and 
applauded. The program was as follows: 

MacDowell, ‘‘Deserted’’; Beach, “Just for This,” 
“Far Awa’; MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes’’; 
Dvorak, “‘Als Die Alte Mutter”; Bohm, “Still Wie 
Die Nacht”; Beach, “Nacht,” ‘“Exultation’’; 
Whelpley, “O! for a Breath o’ the Moorlands’; 
Schubert, “Sylvia”; Foote, ‘“‘Constancy”’; ‘cello 
solo, selected; Beach, “Juni”; La Forge, “Erwar- 
tung,” “Wie Lieb Ich Dir Hab,” “Von Wickede,”’ 
“Herzens-Friihling”; Beach, “After,” “Love, But a 
Day”; Abt, “Du Bist Mein Traum,” “Blimchen 
am Hag’; Verdi, “Pace, Mio Dio’; Goodbar, four 
love songs. 

Mrs. Goodbar’s voice is of a particularly 
agreeable quality, and she displayed taste 
and discretion and a true musicianship in 
her singing. She was particularly effective 
in the songs by Mrs. Beach, Boston’s dis- 
tinguished composer. The ogoarem closed 
with a group of songs by Mrs. Goodbar, 
and for these she played her own accom- 
paniments. In these she showed that she 
is not lacking in the qualities that produce 
a composer of much distinction. This was 
Mrs. Goodbar’s first appearance in a regu- 
lar public recital in Boston, and her suc- 
cess was noteworthy. a Ea Ee 





Concert Singer Gets Divorce 


Mrs. Aida Eugenia H. C. Farrar, who 
before her marriage, in 1903, to Leonard 
C. Farrar, a jewelry salesman, was the 
Countess von Boos, has obtained an inter- 
locutory decree of divorce in the Supreme 
Court of New York. Mrs. Farrar is a 
singer, and some time ago gave several 
receptions at which she sang. Trial of her 
case was hastened because she said she had 
to keep a concert engagement in Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Edward Barrow’s Important 
Engagements 





Messiah 


Edward Barrow, who is this season un- 
der the management of Walter R. Ander- 
son, has been booked for the “Messiah” on 
December 31, with the Worcester Oratorio 
Society. This makes four important “Mes- 
siah” engagements in two weeks for this 
popular tenor. 





Puccini's “Tosca” was recently sung in 
English for the first time by the Moody- 
Manners company in Liverpool. 


« HIPPODROME 


GRAND HOLIDAY CONCERT 


LAST APPEARANCE OF THE BAND THIS SEASON 


CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 


Jeanne Jomelli, Prima 
Doi na Soprano of the Met. 
ropoittan and Manhattan 
Opera Houses, N. Y., says. 


September 15th, 1908. 

“I know that by Mme. de 
Rigaud's ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone. high and 
proud in her profession."’ 
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House, 1425 Broadway. Studio No. 37. ‘Phone 1274 Bryant. 
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Bermeriy Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 
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Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Atelier Building, 33 West Cre. Street 
Phones 4225 and 6965 Col. 
List of Prominent Pu apts in estaate and Con- 
cert to be hea on application. 
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NEW CHICAGO OPERA 
COMPANY FINANCED 


Local Interests to Control Organi- 
zation—tThree New Yorkers 
Stockholders 


CHICAGO, 11.—That the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company is to be essentially 
a Chicago institution is indicated in the 
announcement of the disposal of practi- 
cally all of the $500,000 capital stock. But 


three New Yorkers—W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Otto Kahn and Clarence Mackay—have 
taken stock, and it is understood that, with 
one exception, none but Chicago men will 
be on the directorate. The exception is 
Andreas Dippel, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York. 

The company is to be financed by J. Og- 
den Armour, Martin A. Ryerson, John G. 
Shedd, Harold S. McCormick, John J. 
Mitchell, J. C. Shaffer, Samuel Insull, 
Charles G. Dawes, Julius Rosenwald, C. L. 
Hutchinson and A. G. Becker, of Chicago, 
and the three New Yorkers named. - 

The lease of the Auditorium has been 
signed for the entire season of I9QI0-II. 
Campanini, as already announced, will be 
the conductor. 

It is said that the Chicago company will 
be able to stage a grand opera production 
for 40 per cent. less than it would cost the 
Metropolitan company in New York. 


Dec. 





EMMA HODKINSON, SOLOIST 





New York Soprano Heard in Florid 
Rossini Aria in Passaic 


Emma Hodkinson, the New York so 
prano, was soloist at a musical given under 
the auspices of the trustees of the First 
Congregational Church, Passaic, N. J., Fri 
day evening, December 3. 

Her first number was the aria, “Bel rag 
gio,” from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” the 
opera which Rossini wrote in less than 
three weeks. There is probably no other 
Italian opera so crowded with vocal fire 
works, and in this vocalization Miss Hod 
kinson is specially gifted. 

Miss Hodkinson is the conductor in 
Passaic of a chorus of mixed voices, sixty 
in number, at present rehearsing “The Mer- 
maid,” by Julian Edwards. This cantata 
requires soprano and tenor solos and duets, 
and Miss Hodkinson hopes to engage lead- 
ing artists for these parts. The final per- 
formance will be given in the opera house 
in Passaic. 





Lady Constance Going on Stage 


Lonpon, Dec. 7—Lady Constance Stew 
art Richardson, wife of Sir Edward Stew 
art Richardson, who created a sensation in 
New York with her interpretations of 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Rubin 
stein’s “Melody in F,” has arranged for a 
month’s engagement at the Palace ! heater, 
beginning with the second week in January. 


Lilly Hafgren-Waag, of the Mannheim 
Opera, who sang Elsa at Bayreuth last 
Summer, is rapidly coming to the fore 
among Germany’s Wagnerian sopranos. 








MME. DE MOSS A POPULAR BOSTON SYMPHONY SOLOIST 











MARY HISSEM DE MOSS 


So admirable has been the work of Mary 
Hissem de Moss, the soprano, that after 
her recent appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Worcester, Mass., 
no time was lost in re-engaging her for 
the concert to be given by the same organi- 
zation in Providence. Soloists with this 
orchestra are always artists whose achieve 
ments have placed them at the summit of 
their profession, and Mme. de Moss has 
thus co-operated with the orchestra six 
times. 

Mme. de Moss expects to sing the role 
of Aida next March when that opera is 
presented by the Choral Club of Brockton, 
Mass. Before that, however, she is booked 
for many other engagements. She is to ap 
pear in Hartford, Conn., on December 10, 
and in Augusta, Ga., on the 14th. She will 
sing in the “Messiah” in Brooklyn, Decem 
ber 19; at a private musicale in New York 
Citv two days later; again in the “Messiah” 


at Montreal on the 28th; at Lancaster, Pa., 
January 11, and in Dayton, O., January 25 
and 26. On February 3 she will fill an en 
gagement at West Newton, Mass., while, on 
April 5, 29 and 30 she will sing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Providence 
and in Boston. 





Tonkiinstler Society’s Programs 

The Tonkiinstler Society of New York 
has published in an attractive booklet the 
programs of its concerts given last season, 
from October 13, 1908, to May 18, 1909. 
Included also are the names of the active 
and associate members, ninety-two in all, 
and of the officers and directors. 

A bust of Katharina Klafsky, the cele- 
brated Wagnerian soprano, has been set in 
place in the Hamburg Municipal Theater, 
with which she was associated for many 
years 


FLOWERS BLOOM IN 
MOTIONS OF DANCE 


Michael Elliot Makes Some Charm- 
ing and Poetical Additions 
to He~ Repertoire 


Miss Michael Elliot, the interpretative 
classic dancer, contributed numbers to an 
entertainment by the Dixie Club at the 
Lyceum Theater on the afternoon of De 
cember 7. Miss Elliot gave dances in which 
she has been seen before, as well as a new 
“The Wild Rose” 
and “The Water Lily,” by MacDowell, and 
“The Poppy,” 
Strauss. 
trated especially for Miss Elliot by Arthur 
Bergh, who conducted an orchestra on this 
occasion made up from players of the New 
York Symphony. 

Miss Elliot gave the following dances: 
“A Day in Ancient Greece,” Max Bruch; 

The Butterfly,” Grieg; “The Wild Rose” 
and “The Water Lily,” by MacDowell, and 
“The Poppy,” Strauss; Waltz in A Minor 
and Nocturne in E Flat, Chopin; “Sieg 
fried’s Death March,” from “Gétterdam- 
merung,” Wagner; Frolic, Scherzo move 
ment from the “First Symphony,” Beetho 
ven. 

Miss Elliot again showed herself as a 
dancer of individuality and character. That 
she has original invention was proved by 
what thus far may be regarded as her 
masterpieces, the “Siegfried Death March,” 
and by the charming and somewhat gro 
tesque Beethoven “Frolic.” The new flower 
dances make a delightful addition to her 
repertory. Mr. Bergh has made excellent 
scores of the compositions, and Miss Elliot 
has brought a fanciful imagination to bear 
in revealing in poetic motion the zephyr 
swayed “Wild Rose” and the “wave-rocked 
“Water Lily.” Strauss’s “Poppy” is not in 
the somnolent mood one would be led to 
expect. It is more like a flower dancing in 
the wind, and has been very happily char 
acterized in motion by Miss Elliot. 

Music exists to say things which cannot 
be said in any other way than through the 
music itself. Dance, the art of bodily 
rhythm and motion, exists for a similar 
purpose, and it is impossible to reveal in 
words the qualities of the rare art which 
is being invented by the modern dancers. 
They must be seen and felt. It may be said, 
however, that Miss Elliot is making a beau 
tiful, significant and impressive contribu 
tion to this modern art, and one which will 
be certain to win broad recognition. 


group of flower dances 


from a song by Richard 


Chese three works were orches- 


Mahler to Conduct at Metropolitan 


Gustav Mahler has been engaged to con 
duct a limited number of performances at 
the Metropolitan, beginning with Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame,” early in January. 
Rehearsals have begun. Mr. Mahler was 
conductor last season at the Metropolitan. 
but resigned to become the conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 

Joseph Hollman, the Dutch ‘cellist, 
crossed over to London last week for a 
single concert appearance, when he played 
some novelties of his own. 
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MME. KIRKBY-LUNN 


The Famous English Prima Donna Contralto 


WILL BE IN AMERICA 
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MR. HEINRICH ON SINGING TEACHERS 





He Tells What He Thinks of Several Varieties in Direct and Force- 
ful Fashion 


New York, Dec. II, 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 
It is needless to say how unhappy I am 


1909. 


not to be able to make so strong a state- 


ment as that made by one of your corre- 
spondents in your issue of November 27. 
Would that I too could make anybody sing! 
Again, alas, I am not so prodigious of 


mind and brain as to hand either or both 
piecemeal to those of my pupils as are at 
a loss to discover a vestige of such price- 
less possessions of their own. Two such 
princely gifts in one easily put to shame 
all the wisdom of Solomon and the results 
(in netto) will make Croesus appear as a 
mere penny snatcher. 

Ah, woe is me! How I do envy the lady! 
And no doubt the lady in the picture (in 
one of your former issues) singing to her 
cow—or is it a calf?—was, in a measure, 
preparatory, leading up, as it were, to the 
article alluded to. The picture is charm- 
ing to a degree. One can clearly see that 
the lady sings to the cow. Pity it is that 
one cannot observe at the same time how 
much brain the cow—or calf—imbibes. 

There! There! Enough of this! Some 
of us cannot deny being jealous of such 
Titan talent. And think of it, dear Mr. 
Editor—I myself had prepared some arti- 
cles on the art of singing, which now I 
almost hesitate to send to you, perceiving 
myself so small and insignificent in com- 
But fear not, you shall have my 


parison. 
sayings, to do with as you like, and here 
it is. 

I am ‘well aware of the existence of a 


large number of methods on the art of 
singing, many of them containing excellent 
advice, high aims; many of them without 
special value. It does seem, however, that 
scarcely any one of these various methods 
of singing is sufficiently clear and explicit 
to guide the average student to a certain 
and well-defined goal unless explained and 
exemplified anew by a competent teacher. 
I find in these various methods a large 
number of exercises, meagrely explained 
by word and incomprehensible unless ex- 
plained anew as to their application by 
an experienced, good teacher. this ex- 
planation only too frequently fails to be 
supplied, for the very reason that number- 
less so-called teachers of singing are ut 
terly unable to give the desired explanation 
or exemplify the application, they them- 
selves never having advanced sufficiently to 
assume the serious responsibility ot teach- 
ing others. Again, the necessary explana- 
tion fails to be given because of absolute 
unfamiliarity with this or that particular 
subject, or through inability to find the 
proper and clearly explaining words to 
make such subject.clear and comprehensive, 
both to the ear and eye of the student. 

Subtle and most important points in the 
art of phrasing (from th¢e standpoint of 
not only the singer, but the musician) only 
too often escape the teacher’s eye and ear. 
Frequently the mental capacity of the 
teacher is entirely inadequate to compre- 
hend such points—points which are never- 
theless absolutely essential to the progress 
of the young student, points which present 
themselves in innumerable aspects in a 
study or in an aria or song, and which, 
if they fail to be clearly and logically ex- 
plained, prevent the ultimate, much-desired 
and hoped-for result. 

It is my aim, in a number of articles, to 
assist the conscientious teacher to learn to 
points as formerly may have 
which points, as said before, 
are absolutely necessary to correct and ar- 
tistic progress of their pupils. It is, further 
more, my aim in these articles to assist the 
student to observe such points for himself 
and thereby have a sure (or at least surer) 
guidance in his or her home studies than 
heretofore. 

I speak here of teachers of the art of 
singing who, through natural talent or 
proper education and study, are deserving 


see such 
escaped him, 


of the name, not of such as, weary of a 
position behind a drygoods counter, pos 
sessing frequently, indeed, a fair natural 
voice—at all times, however, a large amount 
of self-appreciation—take a course of twen 


ty or forty lessons from some teacher, good, 
bad or indifferent, imbibing during such 
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course a smattering of knowledge and fair- 
sounding phrases to inflict on all possible 
occasions upon their eventual pupils; tak- 
ing a Summer trip to Europe, to some 
celebrity as a teacher in the art of singing 
(generally to Paris, where, again, their 
inadequate acquaintance with the language 
precludes once for all a thorough under- 
standing of any subject to be learned and 
digested); taking there, I say, a course 
of perhaps ten or twenty lessons from 
one master or two or three different ones, 
then returning with a flourish of trum- 
pets, making first a dismal failure as pro- 
fessional singers, they finally impose them- 
selves as teachers in colleges, in small cit- 
ies Or aS private teachers in handsomely 
appointed studios in larger ones, upon an 
unsophisticated general public. 

That many—very many—such teachers 
exist, there is no doubt, and while I am 
willing to admit that now and then one or 
another such teacher may succeed to the 
dream of his ambition and become a valu- 
able member of the fraternity of good and 
conscientious teachers, the bulk of that class 
of teachers is a delusion and a snare, a 
fraud who has but one object in view, 
namely, to get all the money possible out 
of pupil or parent, regardless of any com 
pensation given for value received. 

Neither do I mean by that important 
word “teacher of the art of singing’ the 
broken-down opera singer, generally a for- 
eigner, absolutely incapable of ex pressing 
himself intelligently or correctly to explain 
his at best feeble meaning, instructing 
the student in a lot of useless vocal and 
musical rubbish. the narrow extent of his 
own musical culture and répertoire. at from 
three to five dollars per lesson! That there 
are many such teachers we know. Once 
again, I repeat that I desire to address 
myself to those who, by nature and intellect. 
are chosen to teach something tangible and 
helpful in that great “art of artistic sing- 
ing,” and to such students as, by nature and 
intellect, are sure to become useful members 
of the artist fraternity or professional or 
amateur singers or professional teachers. 
And that there are many such in our land we 
certainly know, and blessed are both teacher 
and pupil if they find one another. And 
woe to the talented pupil who wastes his 
time, his money and energy with the Pro- 
fessor Impostor! He it is who never re- 
fuses a pupil, though a first examination 
will show that it is an utter impossibility 
for such punil to learn anything useful to 
him or delightful to others. .He it is 
who, by well-turned phrases, inveigles that 
poor student into spending his time, his 
money and his energy in a chase after the 
unattainable, neither voice, intellect (mu- 
sical and otherwise) or personality war- 
ranting in the least the slightest encourage- 
ment. Six months or a vear suffice to open 
the victim’s eyes. He finally gives up his 
vain pursuit, and if honest and conscienti- 
ous at last decides to devote his talents to 
something more congenial—or else becomes 
a teacher of singing. Then Heaven help 
his pupils! 

Therefore, for such teachers, for such 
pupils, these articles are not written; but 
rather for the many gifted young men and 
women who, while they never may reach 
the uppermost rounds of that precarious 
ladder which we call Fame, nevertheless 
are the possessors of a pleasing and service- 
able talent, capable of developing into pleas 
ing and artistic singers, capable of becoming 
sound and well-meaning teachers. 

Max HEINrRIcH. 





Beethoven and Clothes 
At the Beethoven concert of the 


Phil- 


harmonic Society Reginald de Koven, the 
best dressed music critic in New York, 
told the following story of Beethoven: 


The Shakespeare of music was a man of 
great independence of mind. One day he 
met a great lady of fashion of his acquaint- 
who condescended to invite him to a 
at her palace. Looking him 
and noticing his somewhat 
course, you 


ance, 
conversazione 
up and down, 
shabby attire, she said: “Of 
will come in your best clothes.” Beethoven 
replied: “Madame, you shall see my best 
poral He forgot to go to the party him- 
self, but sent his best clothes—in a parcel. 
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¢ BRILLIANT PROGRAM FOR MR. CONNELL’S DEBUT 
SAN FRANCISCO CLUB APPARATUS USED TO RAISE OPERATIC SCENERY MADE IN LOWELL, MASS. 
Second Loring Concert Promises to Sur- Philadelphia Baritone’s First American 
pass the First in Interest, and In- Appearance Since Return from 
cludes Several Novelties Europe 
San Francisco, Dec. 13.—The first con- LoweL., MaAss., Dec. 13.—Members of the 
cert of the present season of the Loring Middlesex Women’s Club were favored on 
Club, in October last, was so brilliant a the afternoon of December 6 with an ex 
success that one would have deemed it a ceptionally fine display of vocal art by 
difficult matter for the committee to follow peas onnell, gee in the orig 
its success with a program of equally high sal, Mr. Conned has been studying in 
| oe Bc oh ; . Kurope for the past seven years, and this 
‘ standard, not only in the worth of the canal ss. hia 6 aanearanee in thi 
é music itself, but in its attractiveness to the pte: scale «Alyy Dg ge age col gd 
s i ieee GEL ACtiVEeNness tO UC country since his return. He had every 
, Ye ' . reason to congratulate himself on his fine 
} “air a h program which is an- achievements. His, voice is of exception- 
nounced or the second concert, which takes ally beautiful quality, considerable range 
; place to-morrow evening at Christian Sci- and sonority, and his interpretations are 
ence rag) while about as widely different thoroughly sympathetic. Songs that require 
H inne the former Wg Pe ‘ could well be, delicacy of treatment do not generally 
yet apres oad a h, 1€ art Th an ener bring out what is best in a singer gifted 
‘ rd nO wt wage the vee ” me with much power and breadth of tone, but 
7 ¢ t 1€ num he are entirely new to a : an Mr. Connell proved a happy exception to 
ete oe ie The Niche re Cle rove this rule. His program was long and varied, 
cna tenn ee Me the ’ tlhe pies sete consisting of twenty songs, to which he 
a acca ag Tt ghee di pipe was forced to add some extras. As an 
the b coy . a | - “Seidl. j a aaa encore to his Schubert group he gave Henry 
18 xe < ag OTT yy ven “eh 1€ “solo Farjeon’s “Of Troubles I Know None.” He 
posers opus 134 a 4 ant tenor Solo showed great versatility in his differentia 
has been assigned to J. F. Veaco. . Se ‘ » 
peeing yg 1 Se “1 tion of such numbers as “L’Heure Ex 
( ari songs w tan td “ ae : ” 
& §F0up J ngarian onge wi quise” and “O Ruddier Than the Cherry 
be a novelty, and as these four are thor- , : Ae 
Of the many novelties on the program 
oughly representative of the national music : : yes 
none proved more effective than Landon 
of Hungary, with the fascinating melody wad * 
Ronald’s two songs, though the Farjeon 
peculiar to it, they will undoubtedly prove as “tae? vis 
{ : : : . numbers came in for a goodly share of 
; one of the features of the concert. The it: Pete 
choral ballad, “Lochinvar,” a setting of Sir “ 
Walter Scott’s words by the American 
composer, William G. Hammond, and Sir WINS HIGH GERMAN HONOR 
Alexander Mackenzie’s “A _ Franklyn’s — 
Dogge Leped Over a Style,” the words of Reproduction of a Flashlight Showing the Hydraulic Lifts;Which Will Be Employed American Appointed Organ Instructor 
which are from the “Ingoldsby Legends, to Raise the Scenery in the Chicago Auditorium When the New Opera Com- ot University of Breslen 
are other numbers. pany Is Installed There Next Season y 
/ As this concert is in the beginning of the Bertin, Dec. 5.—A musical honor of note 
; Christmas season, there are included in the FIRST MUSICAL AFTERNOON A SUBSTITUTE SOLOIST just accorded to an American is the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, of New 


program three old Christmas Carols with 
traditional music; one, “Lo, How a Rose 
F’er Blooming,’ being a German carol 
dating from the-thirteenth century, the 
other two being the old English carols, 
“The First. Noel” and_ the 
“Wassail Song.” 

The program will conclude with the 
club’s own arrangement of Adolph Adam’s 
“Cantique de Noel” (O, Holy Night), 





York, as instructor in organ playing and 
the theory of music at the Royal Academic 
Institute for Church Music of the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. Dr. Kinkeldey thus suc- 
ceeds the late Professor Emil Bohn. Con- 
nected with the position is the office of 


But Alfred Bergen More Than “Made 
Good” with Milwaukee Audience 


Providence Series Begun by Beethoven 
Quartet of Boston 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 13.—The first of Mrs. MILWAUKEE, Dec. 13.—For the second 
celebrated Anne Gilbreth Cross’s musical afternoons time this season Mrs. Clara s0wen-Shep- 
of the season took place Sunday at her resi- ard, Milwaukee’s impresario, has been dis ; , : 
dence, on Brook street. An enjoyable pro- appointed by artists with #hom she had 084" expert and inspector for the Prov- 
gram was given by the Beethoven String contracted for an appearance. First, Mme, ice Of Silesia. 
: } Quartet of Boston, composed of Jeanne Fremstad broke her contract by not coming Dr. Kinkeldey also takes over the ad- 
for soprano. solo and chorus of men’s  f)aniel, first violin; Margaret Fay, second to Milwaukee to sing before the annual ™inistration of a valuable library of old 
voices. The soprano will be Mrs. Grace violin; Mabelle Carroll, viola, and Leslie convention of the Wisconsin State Teach- sic belonging to the institute. During 
Davis Northrup, who, in addition to sus- Reed, ’cello. Miss Daniel was the leader, ers’ Association, and now Emil de Gogorza the Winter he will lecture at the university 
taining the solo part in the “Cantique de and her fine reading and technical skill who was to have appeared recently, was 0" Bach. it 
Noel,” will be heard in a group of songs. added much to the artistic rendering of a forced to break his contract because of a For the last two years Dr. Kinkeldey 
One feature of this concert will be the well-chosen program nervous breakdown A fter endemeosine has been in the services of the Prussian 
first public performance of a recent com- The second concert of the enaenraestiiie tu sntene Clade Mae Government, making researches for old 
position by the pianist of the club, Fred- ham and Campanari of the y Peewee 2 music and documents relating to music. 
erick Maurer Opera Com any, Mrs She ied citeland the rhe University of Berlin has conferred 
Romance,” for violin with piano, and ismond Stojowski, of the Institute of Mu- peice Fie of Altred Sena of Chicago a upon him the degree of Doctor of Philos 
which will be played by his life-long sical Art, New York. The concert opened former Milwaukeean and a well-known Phy, “summa cum laude.” 
ea a on rr = + with Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, fol- singer. — 
< coupo. send at tie piano. .:.' lowed by Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor, It is only a short time ago that Mr. Ber sae. f : 
: tee fs an Adewi” Se nee which showed his versatility in the interpre- gen was very popular in Milwaukee as one U. “6 woes = gs apne’ 
: . ; 6! . és , tation of contrasting numbers. He gave of the boys with a promising voice. He LAN( ASTER, PA., Dec. I 3. At his recital 
which the composer has named “In Memo-  Gne of his own compositions, “Chant was met by an especially large audience of | in St. Paul’s Reformed Church on the eve 
he 2 and which Tae ~~ y Porty P mie d’Amour,” which was original in style and friends, who enjoyed his répertoire of ning of December 2, U. S. Kerr, the well 
rpbecerie in coat iF “4 b seg re "yo admirably played. His closing number was twenty _ ballads. Mr. Bergen’s baritone known basso, gave an admirable exhibition 
Schumann, the composition being hear« s0f Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsodie, which voice, always of an exceptional quality, has of refined vocal art. Mr. Kerr sang in 
the first time in San Francisco on this j, played with remarkable technic. developed in a wonderful manner since his French, German and English compositions 


Ce sio - : ¥ 7 4 © © = 
occasion G. F. H. last appearance in Milwaukee. ranging from simple ballads to numbers 
feethoven and Wagner. In every in 





“Listeners” 
ao series took place at the Churchill House 
which he has entitled “A oy Monday afternoon. The artist was Sig 














The Loring Club has been working care- ei ale — ah boca! ig Re 
fully and energetically for this concert un- _Loewe's “Edward,” “The Erlking” and by : SR 
der the direction of its conductor, Wallace Sousa’s Last Concert Next Sunday “The Two Grenadiers” were easily the stance his work drew forth hoagie 
A. Sabin, who will direct the concert to- As triumphant finale to his thirty-fifth most appreciated offerings in the recital. applause from the delighted eave heady M. . 
morrow. semi-annual and ninth transcontinental Four Schubert songs were also well re- was especially in the French songs of Mas 

. tours, John Philip Sousa and his band re- ceived toe whole a well ao rata _ —— hn a ae 
. urn to the Hippodrome next Sunday night, trom a dramatic as well as trom a musica star, rom agners annhauser, la 
Peabody Conservatory’s Recital Schedule Paden 6 te a te ees” There point of view. Mr. Bergen was ably ac the finest results were accomplished. In 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 13.—There has _ been will be three assisting soloists Virginia companied by Charles Lurvey, a Milwaukee these Mr. Kerr’s talents showed at their 
some change in the schedule of Peabody Root, soprano (her first appearance in New pianist. Clarence Shepard, organist, who very best. He was ably assisted by Franz 
Conservatory recitals. Emmanuel Wad, York); Florence Hardeman, violinist, and made his début a few weeks ago, again ap X. Muhlbauer, who played some Chopin 
pianist, of the Peabody staff, will give his Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. Mr. Sousa peared with an excellent program. pon numbers. 
recital December 17, instead of January has given much thought to arranging a pro- M. N. S. 

21. On the latter date Tillie Koenen, the gram suited to the occasion, and one of The new symphony by Paul Dukas, com 
Dutch contralto, whose recital was post- surpassing brilliancy is confidently expect Putnam Griswold sang in the Berlin Phil poser of “The Sorcerer Apprentice,” was 
poned on account of her illness, will be ed. This will be the last appearance of this harmonic Chorus’s recent performance of introduced in London the other day by 
heard W. J. R. famous organization this season Bach’s Mass in B Minor Henry Wood 
ANNE SHAW FAULKNER T MARX E, OBERNDORFER | QPcra, Oratorio.  “—— 
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These opera singers are a delight. Four 
of them were having luncheon at Delmon- 
ico’s, and one, the biggest and handsomest, 
was holding forth. 

“Yes,” she was saying, “the day before 
she was married she said to me: ‘Do you 
know, I’m going to tell my husband every- 
thing—everything.’ ” 

“Quel courage!” murmured the other 
three, rolling their eyes in admiration. 

“Oui, et quelle memoire!”’ added the 
narrator. 

Discordant chorus of cachinnation.—New 
York Telegraph. 

* * * 

“How did you enjov the musical ?” 

“Oh, I applauded at the wrong time, as 
usual. Thought the orchestra tuning up 
was a classical number.”—Pittsburg Post. 

* * + 


Each night on an upright she Ibs., 
Making strange and cocophonous sds. ; 
Her muscles gain ozs. 
As wildly she pozs. 
Till the cop hies him hence on his rds. 
—Scranton Times. 
ee 
“Are you fond of looking at the stars?” 
asked Miss Boston, turning to her com- 
panion, between the acts at a Broadway 
theater. 
“Well, yes,” answered the engaging young 
man; “but as a rule the chorus is good 
enough for me.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


a song recital in 


“Why can’t that prima donna sing more 
than twice a week?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the impresario, 
“unless it’s because she tires her vocal cords 
out arguing with me about salary.”—IVash- 
ington Star. 

* * * 

Mr. Peck—This talking machine record 
is filled with a few remarks by Mrs. Peck. 

Oldbatch—It’s wonderful to think that 
you can hear the voice of one who is not 
present. 

Mr. Peck—And more wonderful to think 
that I can stop it so easily.—/udge. 

* * * 
bitterly, ‘the 


“But,” said the musician, 


audience sat through the performance un- 


moved.” 
“Not exactly,” said his manager. 


five or six sneak out.” 
* * * 


“IT saw 


“By catering to women, by studying their 
taste, a man can twist them around his 
finger.” 

The veteran smiled. 

“Ballantine,” he said, “came in late to 
Palm Beach and there 
wasn't a vacant seat in the house. 

“Ballantine noticed Mrs. Jerome Blank. 
Mrs. Jerome Blank, he knew, had a very 
handsome husband that she kept a strict 
watch over—she didn’t like him to associ- 
ate with any of the fair sex. 

“Ballantine, edging in near to Mrs. 
Blank, who had an excellent seat, said in 
a loud voice to a friend: 

“*Who was that enormously pretty girl 


I saw Jerome Blank talking to on the 
pier ?’ 

“In about four seconds Mrs. Blank was 
gone and Ballantine was seated comfort- 


ably in her chair.”—Philadelphia Record. 
* * * 


Country Opera Director—What do you 
think of our tenor? 

Stranger—If I were you I'd hire him 
out as an imitator of the phonograph.— 


Fliegende Blatter. 


Re a 


} H. B. TURPIN, 
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MARY GARDEN IS 
HEARD IN “FAUST” 


Poetry and Feeling in Her ‘*Mar- 
guerite ’»—“‘ Tannhauser”’ Given 
in French 


Admirers of Mary Garden who have as- 
sociated her with hectic heroines of modern 
opera must have awaited her advent in the 
role of Marguerite with something akin to 
trepidation. It is difficult to conceive of a 
Mary Garden enactment devoid of poetic 
feeling and imagination, but Goethe’s in- 
nocent German maiden is so, far removed 
from the Thaises, Saphos and Salomés of 
the Garden répertoire that uncertainty as to 
what she would accomplish with it was not 
unnatural. If anyone imagined, however, 
that it would be a Marguerite with exotic 
variations from the accepted interpretation 
of the historic réle, he must soon have dis- 
covered the seriousness of his misconcep- 
tion. ° 

Aside from her appearance in a single 
act of “Faust” a season or two ago, Miss 
Garden had never appeared in the opera in 
this country until Wednesday night of 
last week, when it was revived at the Man- 
hattan. It is stated that she had sung the 
role in all only ten times, appearing in 
it first at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
1905 and later at Covent Garden. Her 
other appearances in it were at the Paris 
Opéra. 

Miss Garden has been quoted as saying 
that the rdle does not greatly excite her 
intellectual interest or sympathies, but she 
gave no evidence of this at the Manhat- 
tan. Sympathy was the keynote of her 
impersonation, and artistic restraint and 
poetic insight guided it in its every phase. 
It was a gentle, demure and innocent Mar- 
guerite that she disclosed, possessing beauty 
and unaffected charm, and entirely free 
from gratuitous tricks of action or attempts 
at “original” interpretation. Not only did 
she pleasantly disappoint the doubters in 
these respects, but she proved to them that 
she could sing the role, not, it is true, with 
any unexpected display of tonal splendor, 
but with entire vocal adequacy, with intelli- 
gence of phrasing and enunciation, and 
with perfect control. 

She sang the “King of Thule” ballad in 
the garden scene with wistful sweetness, 
and in the jewel song though she lacks the 
vocal elasticity to give it the brilliancy of 
many who have sung it, she displayed a 
sufficient facility and an admirable expres- 
siveness. She sang for the most part with 
an absence of the brittleness, not to say 
shrillness of tone, which has often marred 
her performances, and she did not have 
to force her voice as she often has before. 

But it was in the naturalness and beauty 
of her acting that Miss Garden triumphed 
most completely, proving again her uncom- 
mon dramatic power and versatility in a 
role utterly foreign to those in which she 
is accustomed to appear. There were dig- 
nity and poise in her interpretation of the 
garden scene, in which none of Margue- 
rite’s innocent pleasure in the episode of 
the jewels or of her impulsive ardor in 
the meeting with Faust was in the least 
bit overacted or slighted. She lent genuine 
pathos to the church scene, and an equal 
poignancy to the prison scene, building the 
entire characterization with a cumulative 
power and a rife understanding that were 
nothing short of admirable. 

Dalmorés, as serviceable a Faust as we 
have with us to-day, sang with his usual 
fluency and style, but evidenced an occa- 
sional, and for him unusual, tendency to 
desert the pitch. Mr. Vallier, a newcomer 
this season, was the Mephistopheles. He 
was picturesque in action, investing the 
part with the sardonic humor expected in 
it, and was vocally acceptable. Mr. Du- 
franne, as Valentin, sang with mellow 
voice and assured art. Miss Vicarino, as 
Siebel, gave her flower song prettily, and 
Mme. Duchéne was a satisfactory Martha. 

Not in years has the Gounod opera been 
given so satisfactorily in New York as at 
the Manhattan last week. The perform- 
ance was repeated Saturday afternoon be- 
fore one of the largest audiences of the 
season, the only change in the cast being 
the appearance of a new Mephistopheles in 
the person of Mr. Huberdeau. He kept to 
the traditions of the réle dramatically, and 
he was vocally sonorous and agreeable. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s long contemplated 
production of Wagnerian opera in French 
was finally realized at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Friday evening, December 10, 
when “Tannhauser” was sung probably for 
the first time in this country in that lan- 
guage. It was also the first Wagner opera 
ever sung at the Manhattan. 





Performances of Wagner in Italian have 
occasionally been given in this country, but 
of late years the productions have been 
wisely restricted to German, for the Wag- 
ner music dramas are not susceptible to 
translation without serious danger of im- 
pairment, especially if entrusted to singers 
who cannot be expected to find a close sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Teutonic opera. 

It had been announced that the version 
employed would be Wagner’s revision for 
the Paris production of 1861, which eventu- 
ated so disastrously, but as a matter of 
fact the arrangement included parts of the 
original form as well as parts of the Paris 
version. It was a production with many 
interesting features, despite the fact that 
it was not remarkable for artistic coherency 
or over-faithfulness to the spirit of the 
drama and the music. Much of the singing 
by the principals was excellent, the choruses 
performed with vigor, and, in the work of 


the orchestra, there were as few crudities 


as could well have been expected. Mr. de 
la Fuente conducted for the most part with 
intelligent energy. 

Mr. Zenatello, as an Italian singing Ger- 
man opera in French, was out of his ele- 
ment, yet his Tannhduser was musically ef- 
fective in many passages. His embodiment 
contained dignity and at least an earnest 
effort to realize the chivalrous and roman- 
tic aspects of the role. Mr. Rénaud’s 
Wolfram was in many ways the most dis- 
tinguished portrayal of the performance. 
He is a Wagner interpreter of approved 
quality, and lacked nothing in poetic com 
prehension of his role or of ability to sing 
it mellifluously. Mme. Mazarin sang with 
power as Elizabeth, but with too much in- 
sistence upon a tremolo effect. The Venus 
of Mme. Doria was impressive and sig- 
nificant. Mr. Vallier, as Landgrave Her- 
mann; Mr. Lucas as Walter; Mr. Huber- 
deau as Biterolf; Mr. Scott as Reimar and 
Mme. Duchéne as the Shepherd were other 
useful members of the cast. There was a 
large and interested audience, as_ there 
was also at the repetition of the opera on 
Monday night. 


INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ITS FIRST CONCERT 


Gratifying Results Follow Victor I. 
Clark’s Local Début as Director 
of New Organization 





INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 13.—The Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra gave its first program 
under very adverse circumstances, yet not- 
withstanding these conditions, the concert 


was an unqualified success in more ways 
than one. The elements seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in doing their very best 
to keep the crowd away, yet despite one 
of the most miserable days, the auditorium 
was more than half filled. The sale of 
tickets, however, far exceeded the number 
of persons present. The program presented 
served to show that the dreams of those 
most interested in the undertaking were 
possible of realization, and the results ob- 
tained by the orchestra were beyond ex- 
pectation. The players and conductor en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion, and, 
beyond a slight nervousness for which in 
all justice they should be excused, dis- 
played an ensemble which was remarkable. 
This orchestra might be called the “Hoosier 
Symphony,” as it is composed of Indian- 
apolis musicians and an Indiana director. 

Mr. Clark revealed an excellent control 
over his men, which was due largely, no 
doubt, to the excellent control he exercised 
over himself. He was greeted with hearty 
and enthusiastic applause on each appear- 
ance, and the genuineness of the demonstra- 
tion was very apparent. Comments in all 
parts of the house, during and after the 
concert, were decidedly favorable, and 
mayy were extravagant in their praise of 
his work, 

The program was as follows: 

“Romeo and Juliet,”” Phantasie for Orchestra, op. 
18, Svendser; Overture to “Sakuntala,’”’ op. 13, 
Goldmark; Turkish March from “The Ruins of 
Athens,” Beethoven; Overture to “The Merry 


Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; Waltz, “On the Beau 
tiful Blue Danube,”’ Strauss. ' fi 





Cecil Fanning Creates Enthusiasm in 


His Indianapolis Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 11.—An audience of 
1,600 persons heard Cecil Fanning at his 
third recital here on Tuesday. Mr. Fan- 


ning’s singing created the greatest enthusi- 
asm, and he was compelled to give double 
encores to several of his groups of songs. 
All the critics gave him the highest praise 
for his splendid work. 

On December 8 and g Mr. Fanning, ac- 
companied by H. B. Turpin, gave recitals 
at Lawrenceville School and Ogontz School 
and both musicians again demonstrated 
their unusual ability in program-making. 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin are now fill- 
ing engagements in New York City and vi- 
cinity. 


FREMSTAD PROVES 
FORCEFUL ‘“TOSCA” 


Her Debut in the Puccini Opera 
—Nordica Returns to Metro- 
politan Fold 


No new operas were on the list at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for the week 
ending Tuesday, but the début of Olive 
Fremstad in the much coveted role of Tosca 
and Mme. Nordica’s reappearance in the 
company after four years’. absence lent a 
touch of novelty. 

“Tosca” was sung Saturday night, De- 
cember 11, with a cast including Caruso as 


Cavaradossi and Pasquale Amato in his 
first venture as Scarpia. Mme. Fremstad 
was a forceful Tosca, singing and acting 
with the artistic understanding to be ex- 
pected of her, but it was perhaps her un- 
familiarity with the rdle that made her 
much less thrilling in the dramatic mo- 
ments than several others who have es- 
sayed the part. Her performance, musi- 
cally considered, was thoroughly impres- 
sive. 

If Amato, in his acting of Scarpia, was 
not the sinister monster that Sardou de- 
picted, he was most eloquent musically. 
Scotti, his predecessor in the character, is 
a better actor, but he never sang the role 
with such opulence and beauty of vocal 
tone and expression. Caruso again sang 
magnificently as Cavaradossi. 


There was a brilliant audience to greet 
Mme. Nordica on her return to the com- 
pany Wednesday evening, December 8, as 
the heroine of Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and it accorded the singer an over- 
whelming demonstration of affection. She 
was called before the curtain again and 
again after the second act, and showered 
with bouquets. She was in excellent vocal 
condition. In beauty of tone, dramatic 
fervor and sincere feeling, there seemed 
to be little, if anything, lost from the art 
of the Nordica of a decade previous. The 
other members of the cast remained un- 
changed, Mr. Burrian singing Tristan as 
musically as ever, and Mr. Amato again 
distinguishing himself as Kurvenal. Glenn 
Hall sang the song of the sailor in the 
first act, and in this difficult off-stage task, 
acquitted himself admirably, producing a 
surprising volume of clear and agreeable 
tone and proving himself the possessor of a 
voice of good range. 

“La Giaconda” was repeated Thursday 
evening, December 9, with a cast including 
Destinn, De Segurola, Caruso and Amato, 
Toscanini conducting. 

“Il Trovatore” was the Friday evening 
attraction, with Slezak again the Manrico; 
Gadski, as Leonora; Dinh Gilly, as Di 
Luna, and Marianne Flahaut in her first 
performance of Azucena. Mme. Flahaut 
sang effectively, and made the gypsy queen 
an imposing figure. 

“Madama Butterfly,” with Miss Farrar 
as the Cio-Cio-San for the first time this 
season, was presented at the matinée Sat- 
urday, December 11. Miss Farrar sang 
well, and Mr. Martin as Pinkerton sup- 
ported her splendidly. 

“Otello,” with Leo Slezak, was given its 
fourth performance of the season Monday 
night, December 13. 





AMERICAN MUSIC IS 
PERFORMED IN BOSTON 


Excerpts from F. S. Converse’s “The 
Pipe of Desire” Sung by Well- 
Known Soloists 
Boston, Dec. 14.—The _ thirty-second 
meeting of the Boston Center of the Amer- 
ican Music Society and the second this sea- 
son was held last evening at the Garo 
Studio. Felix Fox, the pianist, played Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, and ex- 
cerpts from Frederick S. Converse’s “The 
Pipe of Desire” were given by Mrs. Bertha 
Cushing Child, contralto, George Deane, 
tenor, and Stephen Townsend, baritone, Mr. 
Converse playing the piano part. Mr. Fox 
is a thoughtful, imaginative pianist. His 
reading of the sonata was clear and fluent, 
and the Largo con Maesta was most im 
pressive in its solemn majesty. Mr. Fox 
gave a masterly performance of the work. 

Mrs. Child, Mr. Deane, and Mr. Towns- 
end are the singers who created the parts 
of Naoia, lolan and The Old One when the 
opera was given its premiere at Jordan 
Hall two seasons ago. It was announced 
that Mr. Converse’s opera was to be given 
by the Metropolitan last season, but for 
some reason it was not produced. Here is 
an excellent opportunity for Director 
Henry Russell, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, to display his interest in American 
music and American composers by produc- 
ing this opera at the Boston Opera House. 
It is understood, however, that another and 
newer opera of Mr. Converse’s is to be 
given at the Boston Opera House, possibly 
next season. 

Much of the dramatic effect of the music 
is lost by the absence of stage settings, 
costumes and orchestra, but the perform- 
ance of parts of the work last evening was 
of decided interest, and gave very evident 
pleasure to an audience which entirely filled 
the studios in spite of a downpour of rain. 


D. L. b. 





AMATO AT BAGBY MUSICAL 


His Songs Delight Audience—Emmy 
Destinn and Malkin Other Soloists 
foth the size of the audience which 

packed the ballroom in the Waldorf-Asto- 

ria and the quality of the performance by 

Pasquale Amato and Emmy Destinn, of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, and Joseph 

Malkin, ‘cellist, made memorable the sec- 

ond of Mr. Bagby’s musical mornings on 

Monday. Mr. Amato was in fine voice. 

His numbers were the prologue from “I 

Pagliacci” and Russian and Italian songs. 

Seldom have the purity and beauty of his 

tones been better exemplified than in two 

dainty selections by Tosti or in the “Occhi 

di Fato” of Denza, and his entire part in 

the program was productive of the utmost 

pleasure. Miss Destinn sang to particular 

advantage in two Grieg numbers, “Im 

Kahn” and “Zur Rosenzeit,” and was also 

heard in arias from “Pagliacci” and 

“Tosca.” 

Mr. Malkin played artistically in compo- 
sitions by Max Bruch, Davidoff, Haydn and 
Casella. Arthur Rosenstein was at the 
piano. 


NORDICA SINGS WITH 
THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Brilliant Audience at First Private Re- 
cital of Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria 


The first private concert of the Rubin- 
stein Wiub for the present season, held on 
Tuesday evening, was attended by a bril 
liant and representative audience that oc- 
cupied every seat and every available inch 
of standing room in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Mme. Nordica was 
the particularly bright star of the occasion, 
and with her delightful co-operation the 
following program was presented: 





(1) Overture “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nico- 
lai; (2) “The Temple of Muse,’”’ Herman Mohr; 
(3) a. “‘Allerseelen,” Richard Strauss, b. “‘Liebes- 
feier,” Weingartner, c. “The Year’s at the Spring.” 
Mrs. Beach, Mme. Nordica; (4) a. “Field Spar- 
row,” Shaw, b. “Lullaby,” Gaston Borch, c. “My 
Shadow,” Hadley, d. “Ding Dong,” George B. 
Nevin, e, “Butterflies,”” Mildenberg; (5) Ballet 
Music from “Faust,’”’ Gounod; (6) Vorspiel und 
Liebestod, ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner; (7) 
Dance of the Hours,” Poncnielli; (8) “Sing, 
Maiden, Sing,” Borch; (9) “Psyche,” Pallahdile, 
*““Mandoline,”’ Debussy, Mme. Nordica; (10) “Nuns 
of the Perpetual Adoration,’’ Edward Burlingham 
Hill; (11) Ballet Music from ‘‘Feramors,” Rubin 
stein; (12) “Inflammatus,” from “Stabat Mater,” 
Rossini, Mime. Nordica and Chorus. 


The lengthy list was excellently rendered, 
but it was the work of the prima donna 
that stimulated all present to the most 
vehement applause of the evening. Vocally 
she was at her best, and what this state- 
ment implies needs no further comment. 
Of her first group of offerings the Beach 
song appeared to give most pleasure, and 
if her hearers had had their own way the 
singer would probably have repeated it 
some three or four times. There often 


‘exists an unjust prejudice against songs 


delivered in English, probably because of 
the slovenly enunciation of most persons 
who thus attempt to display their talents. 
Mme. Nordica’s diction shows that distinct- 
ness of speech is perfectly compatible with 
beauty and purity of tone. The French 
numbers of Palahdile and Debussy were 
done with so much winsomeness and dainty 
charm that several extra pieces had to be 
added. In these she was effectively as- 
sisted by André Benoist at the piano. It 
was rather unfortunate, on the other hand, 
that she should have endeavored to give 
the “Tristan” finale, for the orchestra was 
manifestly overweighted by the music, and 
the artist could not obtain a satisfactory 
accompaniment. The “Inflammatus” was 
dramatic and exalted. 

The members of the Rubinstein Club 
distinguished themselves by some remark- 
ably fine choral singing. Under the able 
leadership of William Rogers Chapman 
they worked with unanimity and precision, 
and disclosed a fine body of tone and ability 
for delicate nuancing, together with pure 
intonation. All their offerings, with one 
exception, were compositions of a light, 
graceful character, rather devoid of true 
musical substance. The exception was Ed- 
ward Burlingham Hill’s “Nuns of Perpetual 
Adoration,” a work in which the author 
has endeavored to combine characteristics 
of Strauss, Dubussy and Puccini, but with 
rather questionable success 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Karl Feininger, New York Musician, in 
His Latest Book Raps Emotionalists 
and Ego-Maniacs 


A new book which will interest all who 
take a serious view of music and musical 
expression is “An Experiential Psychology 
of Music,” by Karl Feininger.* ‘The psy- 
chology of music is notoriously a subject 
which not only has not been exhausted, but 
has scarcely even been opened up. Every 
work which brings a vital touch to bear 
upon the subject, therefore, is bound to be 
of unusual interest. It may be said that 
Mr. Feininger’s book is of deep interest and 
contains much that may be profitably read 
and pondered on. 

In a general way, this book states the 
proposition that there is something within 
humanity to be expressed musically, that 
there is a means without of expressing it, 
and that there is a point of contact between 
the within and the without which rests upon 
a scientific basis, and which may be intelli- 
gently studied. The author is an avowed 
enemy of egomania, that form of assertive 
emotionalism which wrecks the careers of 
by far the greater number of aspirants to 
musical achievement. An emotion is an in- 
visible, mystical thing; but its expression 
has, in the case of a pianist, for example, 
certain visible, tangible, mechanical means 
whereby the emotion is brought to ex- 
pression—that is to say, through the hands 
on the keyboard. An observation of forty 
years, such as has been maintained by the 
author of this book, will recognize that by 
taking certain means certain ends are 
gained. And whether he is speaking of 
piano technique, musical composition, or 
any other form of musical expression, he 
aims to bring about an intelligent under- 
standing of such means to the end of pro- 
ducing the desired result. 

A chapter on mechanism leads, in which 
emotion, expressional means, and result, are 
considered especially with regard to piano 
playing. This is interestingly illustrated 
with a number of pictures of fundamental 
hand positions for different forms of ex- 








*“An EXPERIENTIAL PsycHoLocy oF Music,” by 
Karl Feininger, August Gemiinder & Sons, New 
York City. 
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pression. His point, in the large, is no- 
where better stated than in the closing par- 
agraph of the first chapter. 

“And in conclusion, if man’s cosmo-gen- 
eric constitution imposes not on him as long 
as he exists, an internal and external seek- 
ing for adjustment with a Central Cause 
and Power—for the blessed previlege of 
knowing and uttering The Word—pray tell 
me what else can human existence intelli- 
gently stand for or mean?” 

There follow chapters on Teaching, Lux- 
ury, Necessity, Musicians, Criticism, Psy- 
chology and Genius, all of which contain 
many observations of much acuteness and 
from which one may obtain much aid in 
working out the vexing problem of a suc- 
cessful development of natural gifts. Let 
no one read this book who is not in earnest 
or a thinker, 


SAMMARCO TO SING FOR 
CINCINNATI OPERAGOERS 


Noted Baritone Among Stars Who Will 
Be in Hammerstein’s Company 
December 27 and 28 


When Oscar Hammerstein takes some of 
his artists of the Manhattan to Cincinnati 
on December 27 and 28, Mario Sammarco 
will be heard on the opening night in con- 
junction with Mme, Tetrazzini in “Lucia.” 
Although his beautiful voice and perfect 
method lift the baritone rdle of this opera 
from its usual level, and show how inter- 
esting this music of the old school may be 
made when really well sung, it is in rdles 
of the modern school that this gifted artist 
finds full scope for his talents both as actor 
and singer. 

In rdles such as Scarpia in “Tosca,” Jago 
in Verdi’s “Otello,” as well as in Rigoletto, 
not to mention his ever-popular Tonio in 
“T Pagliacci,” Signor Sammarco has scored 
notable successes. His Rigoletto and Scar- 
pia were actually raved over by the Belgian 
press last October, several of their critics 
asking if indeed they had ever heard the 
music of Verdi before it was sung for them 
by Sammarco. It is not generally known 
in this country, too, that the baritone has 
sung a number of Wagnerian roles in Eu- 
rope. His Wolfram in “Tannhauser,” and 
Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger,” show 
how versatile is his art. In “Andrea 
Chenier,” an opera which for some un- 
known reason has been given but a single 
performance in this country, he created the 
baritone role at its first production at La 
Scala, Italy. He was almost unknown then, 
and the manager seriously objected to en- 
trusting so important a rodle to one with his 
Milan reputation still to make, but so con- 
fident did the Ricordi feel of Sammarco’s 
success that he declared that the opera 
should not be given without Sammarco in 
this role. The young singer’s instant and 
great success with the audience proved the 
accuracy of Ricordi’s judgment, and the 
ws reputation was made in a single 
night. 


SEMBRICH’S DENVER CONCERT 














Big Audience Gives the Famous Diva 
Many Recalls 


Denver, Dec. 7.—The inability of Man- 
ager Slack to secure the Auditorium for 
this evening forced the Sembrich farewell 
concert into a matinée affair. The innova- 
tion did not, apparently, affect the attend- 
ance, since the great place was filled. Al- 
though Sembrich’s singing of her aria 
(from “Ernani’) seemed somewhat la- 
bored, she gained freedom as the program 
progressed, and finished bravely with the 
brilliant Strauss “Voce di Primavera,” 
which she has made so familiar to the 
American public. To my mind, the gem of 
the afternoon was Schumann’s “ivuss- 
baum,” which she sang exquisitely in every 
sense. The famous diva was many times 
recalled. Francis Rogers, the assisting bari- 
tone, pleased the audience, and won a recall 
after Cowen’s “Border Ballad.” Frank La 
Forge’s accompaniments and solo numbers 
were uniquely beautiful. J. GW. 





Josef Hofmann in Russia 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is touring 
this year through Russia. Two concerts 
which took place in St. Petersburg late in 
November last, and announced a month 
before the date of the first, were entirely 
sold out by mail orders, and it was unnec- 
essary to open the box office for the sale of 
any tickets. The concert was given in the 
Grande Salle Noblesse, which holds over 
3,000 people. The receipts for the two con- 
certs, so the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has 
been informed by Mr. Hofmann’s Russian 
agent, were over $10,000. Hofmann will 
remain in Russia until January next, during 
which time he will play sixty concerts 
throughout the empire. 





Mark Hambourg and Alice Verlet, the 
French soprano, have been giving concerts 
together in England. 


DENVER BOY PIANIST 
REVEALS MARKED SKILL 


Harry Axelrood, Sixteen Years Old, 
Proves Possessor of Remarkable 
Technical Equipment 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Cor., Dec. 1o—TIn a 
recital last Friday evening, Harry Axel- 
rood, the sixteen-year-old pianist of Den- 
ver, and pupil of Wilhelm Schmidt, of this 
city, proved himself the possessor of a re- 
markable technical equipment for one of his 
age, and throughout his program revealed a 
marked tendency toward virtuosity of the 
first rank. His achievement is considered 
the more noteworthy since he began the 
study of the piano only five years ago, and 
has at the same time carried a heavy high 
school course. 

His program included the following num- 
bers: Beethoven, Sonate, Op. 27, No. 2; 
Chopin, Preludes, Op. 28, No. 1, No. 23 and 
No. 22; Bach-Saint-Saens Gavotte B Mi- 
nor; Moszkowski, Etincelles; Chopin, 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. 9, Op. 10, No. 5, Op. 
25, No. 12, and the Fantasia, F Minor, Op. 
49; Liszt, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8. 

Virginia Grey Estill, soprano, assisted the 
young pianist with artistic interpretations 
of Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and 
“Flaiden-Roeslein,” Van der Stucken’s “Die 





schoenste Blum,’” and a group of English 
songs. Evalyn Lennox proved an able ac- 
companist. 


New interest has been manifested by 
members of the Musical Club since the re- 
cent meeting of the organization in its new 
quarters at the Acacia Hotel, when the 
novel scheme of serving tea to inspire so- 
ciability among the members was success- 
fully introduced. The program at that 
meeting dealt with German song-writers, of 
whom Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms 
and Richard Strauss were represented. Ex- 
planatory notes were read by Mrs. John 
Speed Tucker, soprano, who, together with 
H. Howard Brown, baritone, and May 
Brunner, pianist, gave the program. 

Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, baritone and 
teacher, after an absence of a year, has re- 
turned to this city and assumed charge of 
the music at the First Christian Church. 
Dr. Woolsey was formerly director of the 
choir at the First Baptist Church of this 
city. W. S. 


BANK CLERKS IN CONCERT 








H. R. Humphries Wins Another Triumph 
as Conductor 


Inclement weather proved no hindrance 
to those desirous of attending the season’s 
first concert of the Banks’ Glee Club, which 
took place in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, December 7. The house was 
crowded to the doors, and the applause was 
of the most enthusiastic character. The 
soloists of the occasion were Marie Stod- 
dard, soprano; Martina Johnstone, violin- 
ist; J. W. Nichols, tenor, and William A. 
Jones, organist. H. R. Humphries, who 
conducted, scored one of the most emphatic 
successes in his twenty-five-year career, 
while the work of the choristers calls for 
high praise. Their contributions consisted 
of Cooke’s “Strike the Lyre,” Van der 
Stucken’s arrangement of “Old Folks at 
Home” and “Dixie’s Land,” Dudley Buck's 
“The Nun of Nidaros,” Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” and three shorter numbers by 
Reinthaler, Protheroe and BalfesSmith, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Jones opened the concert with an 
effective organ Fantasy on Scottish airs, 
and Miss Johnstone played Vieuxtemps 
“Ballade et Polonaise” and a romance and 
canzonetta by Ambrosio in perfect fashion, 
although the atmospheric conditions mili- 
tated against purity of tone. Mr. Nichols 
proved himself a thorough artist, while 
Miss Stoddard, in an aria from “Mignon” 
and three short songs, afforded a rare dis- 
play of refined vocal art. Giuseppe Dinelli 
assisted as accompanist in excellent style. 





The Fate of Opera Comique 


Why a public which flocks with impartial 
eagerness both to grand opera and to 
Broadway musical comedy has permitted 
Mr. Hammerstein to abandon’ opéra 
comique through lack of patronage is one 
of the mysteries of popular taste. To hear 
this sparkling lighter opera of a former 
day, to hear “La Fille de Mme. Angot,” for 
example, done by a competent French com- 
pany in a style quite as Parisian as anything 
in Paris, might have been expected to ap- 
peal to discriminating music lovers. 

If Lecocq and Offenbach 
Broadway managers would be seen bidding 
for, their newest productions and applying 
for injunctions to restrain rivals. As it is, 
their works are only occcasionally taken 
from the managerial pigeon-holes, and then 
with an indifferent success, while “Aida” 
and “Lohengrin” and “Lucia” grow yearly 
more flourishing. Possibly it is a Caruso 
that old-time opéra comique most needs for 


were alive, 





its revivification. Next to novelties, it is 
names that most attract the play-going 
public—New York World. 


ANNOUNCE CASTS FOR 
PHILA. OPERATIC SOCIETY 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 
to Be Given at Next Performances 
of Organization 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14.—Four débuts will 
mark the tenth performance by the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, which will take 
place at the Academy of Music on Wednes- 
day evening, January 26. The production 
will consist of the popular double bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” 
The cast for the two operas will be as 
follows: 

“Cavalleria” — Santuzza, Nancis_ E. 
France; Lola, Mrs. Lola Chalfont Parker; 
Mama Lucia, Rebecca M. Conway; Alfio, 
Lewis Kreidler; Turridu, George Dundas. 

“I Pagliacci” —Nedda, Mrs. Harriet 
Woods Bawden; Canio, Paul Volkman; 
Tonio, Dr. S. H. Lipshutz; Silvio, Horace 
Hood; Beppo, Edward Shippen Van Leer. 
Director, S. Behrens. 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana” the great cho- 
rus of.200 voices will be augmented in the 
church scene by a splendid male choir of 
fifty from one of the leading churches of 
the city. The ballet of thirty-two dancers, 
which challenges comparison with any corps 
du ballet in the country, will be introduced 
in this opera immediately after the drink- 
ing song. 

The new voices to be heard will be those 
of Mr. Kreidler, Mrs. Bawden, Dr. Lip- 
shutz and Mr. Van Leer. J. S. M. 


HARTFORD CHORAL CLUB 














Mme. de Moss and Claude Cunningham 
Soloists at Its Opening Concert 


Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 13.—The Choral 
Club opened its third season Friday eve- 
ning at Parsons’s Theater, with Mary His- 
sem de Moss and Claude Cunningham as 
soloists. It was Mme. de Moss’s first ap- 
pearance with the club, and her high, clear 
and smooth soprano of fine quality and ex- 
pressiveness was heard with great pleasure. 
She sang with the club Max Filke’s “Spring 
Night” and Mrs. Beach’s beautiful song, 
“Eestasy.” Her solo numbers were the 
Handel aria, “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre.” Louis 
V. Saar’s “Longing,” sung with beautiful 
simplicity and sweetness, and Paul Bliss’s 
“Springtime Wish,” a pretty bit of minor 
caliber, pleasingly sung. 

Mr. Cunningham was heard in three con- 
trasting songs, and his excellent voice was 
admirably used in their interpretation. The 
club sang finely and was ably conducted by 
Mr. Baldwin. W. E. C. 





Washington Motet Choir’s Concert 


WasuHincton, Dec. 13.—In the Arlington 
ballroom, on Wednesday evening, will be 
given a concert by the Motet Choir of 
Washington, of which Otto Torney Simon 
is musical director. Anton Kaspar, violin- 
ist, will be the assisting artist. The com- 
plete program follows: 


Two Motets—“‘Adoramus Te,” Palestrina, “Jesu 
Dulcis,”” Vittoria; ‘“‘Legend,’’ Tschaikowsky; Violin 
Soli, “Adagio,” Ries; “Romance,” Svendsen; Two 


Folk Songs, Scandinavian and Russian; Romance 
“My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land,” Elgar; 
Trio for Men’s Voices “Say Where is He 
Born?” Chorus, “There Shall Come a Star Forth,” 
Mendelssohn; Tenor Solo and Semi-chorus, “Re- 
pose of the Holy Family,’’ Berlioz; Soprano Aria, 
“How Beautiful Are the Feet.’’ Handel; Violin 
Solo, “Prize Song,” from “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagener; Finale to “Die Meistersinger,”’ Bass solo 
and chorus. 


The trio from Mendelssohn’s “Christus” 
will be sung by Messrs. Frederick Sillers, 
Edwin Callow and B. Frank Meyers, and 
Le Roy A. Gilder will sing the Berlioz num- 
ber. Miss Erney will sing the Handel air. 





Miss Ralph’s Professional Début 


A song recital was given Wednesday eve- 
ning in Assembly Hall, East Twenty-second 
street, New York, by Alice Ralph, soprano, 
who had previously been heard and ad- 
mired in private recitals in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. This was her professional dé- 
but. The program was of wide range, cov- 
ering selections by Handel, Mozart, Rubin- 
stein, Grieg, Gounod, Massenet, Delibes, 
Chaminade and others. 





cently produced for the first time in Eng- 
land, in Manchester, by the Carl Rosa Com- 
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MARY WOOD CHASE IN CHICAGO RECITAL 


Noted Pianist Is Enthusiastically 
Received—Local Composer 
Honored 


Cuicaco, Dec. 13.—A program of unusual 
interest distinctively pleasing in perform- 
ance was given last Tuesday evening at 
Music Hall by Mary Wood Chase, an edu- 
cator and pianist who reveals the poetic 
character of music with rare refinement. 

Many pianists prefer to follow a certain 
trend of popular program in certain sea- 
sons, presenting many variations of the 
same work for the music-loving public. 
Miss Chase, however, an original and prac- 
tical philosopher of the pianoforte, was 
content to select a line of music out of the 
ordinary and reveal it in a fashion orig- 
inal and diverting, without regard to fol- 
lowing traditionary paths. Her first offer- 
ing was Schumann’s all too rarely heard 
Sonata, op. 2, which received a remarkably 
lucid and refreshing interpretation. Fol- 
lowing the reading of the Sonata, she gave 
a series of Chopin selections that were de- 
lightful in revelation, charming in their 
poetic content. These compriséd three 
études variations, op. 12; Nocturne, op. 15; 
Mazurka, op. 24, and the Ballad, op. 47. 
The dreamy sense of the Nocturne, the 
sparkle of the Mazurka and the romantic 
quality of the Ballad all impressed with a 
peculiar charm of individuality. A Gluck- 
Brahms number was redemanded by the 
enthusiastic audience. Subsequently she 
gave two novelties by Reger, well played 
but not striking in interest. The poetic 
quality of her work was revealed in Men- 
delssohn’s “Song Without Words.” As a 





MARY WOOD CHASE 


Distinguished Chicago Pianist and Edu- 
cator 


finale for a most interesting and charming 
recital she honored a Chicago composer, 
Lewis Campbell Tipton, with a representa- 
tion of his most difficult and ambitious 
work, Sonata Heroic, giving it a value 
commensurate with its worth. Miss Chase 
attracted a critical, cultured and highly 
appreciative audience. GS & me 





Mayor Reyburn Can See Nothing 


. 


Wrong in Massenet’s “ Herodiade ”’ 


Philadelphia’s Chief Executive Refuses to Interfere with Performance 
at Hammerstein’s Opera House—A Busy Week of 
Music in the Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14.—The grand opera 
performances, the concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and other minor musical 
affairs here seem to be increasing in inter 
est as the season progresses. The howl that 
went up before and after the presentation 
of “Salomé” at the Hammerstein house last 
year, by certain people who decided that it 
offended the morals of the community, was 
recalled last 
church people conferred with the Mayor 
and asked his influence to prevent the fur- 
ther production of “Herodiade” at the im- 
presario’s palace of song. Mayor Reyburn 
is broad-minded, said he had witnessed the 
performance of “Herodiade” and could find 
nothing in the opera that should call forth 
official condemnation or suppression. He 


week when a committee of 


discussed the various features of the opera 
knowingly, and surprised his visitors with 
his acquaintance with the parts objection- 
able to them. 

This week’s calendar opened to-night with 
an admirable interpretation of “Lohen- 
grin” at the Academy of Music and a 
double bill, “Pagliacci” and “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” at the Philadelphia Opera 
House. The Metropolitan’s artists were 
Fremstad, Wickham, Jorn, Goritz, Hinck 
ley, who scored another hit in his home 
town, and Muehlmann. The principal ar 
tists at Hammerstein’s were Tetrazzini, Mac 
Cormack, Gilibert, for “Daughter of the 
Regiment”; Trentini, Zerola, Sammarco, in 
“Pagliacci.” The other noteworthy per- 
formances of the week are the concert by 
the Mendelssohn Club to-morrow night at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, “Tosca” at the Phil- 
adelphia Opera House and “II Trovatore” 
at the Academy on Thursday night; the 
Philadelphia Orchestra performances, with 
Teresa Carrefio, the noted pianist, on Fri 
day afternoon and Saturday evening at the 
Academy; “Il Trovatore” in the afternoon 
and “The Juggler of Notre Dame” at Ham 
merstein’s at night on Saturday. 

Ralph Kinder announces his eleventh an- 
nual series of afternoon recitals, which 
will be given in the Church of the Holy 
[rinity on Saturdays, January 8, 15, 22 and 
29, at 3:45 o'clock. The assisting artists 
will be Mrs. Frederick C. Newbourg, Jr., 
soprano; John Owens, tenor; Clara Yocum- 
Joyce, contralto, and Frank Conly, bass. 
These recitals, which are attended by 
throngs of lovers of good organ music, will, 
as usual, be free to the public. 

The Philadelphia Trio, a new organiza- 
tion for the purpose of giving a series of 
five matinée recitals at the Acorn Club, be- 


ginning Wednesday afternoon, December 
22, promises an artistic enjoyment in the 
way of chamber music. The trio is com- 
posed of the well-known local artists, 
Alexander Schmidt, violinist, and Herman 
Sandby, ’cellist, both members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Selden Miller, pian- 
ist and conductor. 

A series of Wednesday morning concerts, 
similar to those given for many years by 
Bagby in New York, is being arranged for 
this season here, under the direction of 
Mrs. William S. Nelson, and with the pat- 
ronage of fashion. They will be given in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford dur- 
ing January, and will surely be great social 
as well as musical events. The artists en- 
gaged are Mme. Gadski, Bella Alten, Pas- 
quali Amato and Leo Slézak, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; David Bispham, 
Altschuler and his Russian Orchestra, Tina 
Lerner, the Russian pianist, and others. 

The Ellery Band, composed of Italian 
musicians, arrived here last week after a 
long engagement at the Seattle Exposition, 
and Channing Ellery, the proprietor, an- 
nounces that a concert will be given in the 
Academy of Music early in February. The 
musicians have disbanded to take a vacation 
for a month, some of them having gone to 
sunny Italy. 

The Schubert Choir, of York, Pa., has 
engaged Frank M. Conly, the noted local 
basso, for its first concert of the season, to 
be given on January 20. 


Charles H. Maskell, organist of the 


Mutchmore Presbyterian Church, gave a 
recital before the congregation this eve- 
ning. He was assisted by John Owens, 


tenor soloist of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

The Favorita Concert Company gave its 
first concert of the season last Friday eve- 
ning before an appreciative audience at 
Witherspoon Hall. A program that pleased 
all tastes and was of a high order musically 
was presented by Julia Robinson, soprano; 
Katherine Rosenkranz, contralto; Anthony 
D. McNichol, tenor; Henry Hotz, bass; 
Dorothy Johnstone Baesler, harpist; Eliza- 
beth Doerr, violinist; Bertrand Austin, 
‘cellist, and Mr. and Mrs. William S. Thun- 
der, pianists. 

Camille Zeckwer gave a lecture before 
the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy last Saturday afternoon 
on the subject, “Descriptive Music.” A 
concert by the pupils of the institution in 
their hall last Thursday evening attracted 
a number of their relatives and friends. 

Marie Zeckwer, one of the city’s most 
artistic and successful sopranos, has been 
busy with a number of engagements at 


concerts of merit here and elsewhere since 





the season opened. She made a decidedly 
favorable impression as soloist with the 
Swiss Mannerchor in the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House, New York, last Satur- 
day week. Last week she sang before the 
New Century Club, Wilmington, Del. This 
week she was the soloist at the concert 
here of the Fellowship of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. On December 29 she will ap- 
pear in a recital at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, for the Alumni of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School. 

A well-attended piano recital was given 
last week at the Hyperion School of Music 
by Mildred S. Moore, graduate, assisted by 
Jennie Kneedler, soprano, and Lucius Cole, 
of the faculty, violinist. 

An organ recital by James C. Warhurst, 
assisted by Edith Raymond, organist, was 
given last Saturday afternoon at the North 
Baptist Church, Camden. The one hun- 
dred and twelfth musical service was given 
in the same church earlier in the week by 
Mr. Warhurst, who is the organist and 
choir director. Last Wednesday a recital 
by the pupils of Mr. Warhurst was en- 
joyed at his studio here. Those who took 
part were Ray C. Murtha, soprano soloist 
First Unitarian Church, Germantown; Bes- 
sie Hand, contralto soloist North Baptist 
Church, Camden, and Edith Raymond, or- 
ganist of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Camden. 

Frederick Maxson, organist of the First 
Baptist Church here, has had a very busy 
season so far. Besides at the numerous con- 
certs at the church, he has appeared as so- 
loist at a number of private recitals. Re- 
cently he played at a concert at the Drexel 
Institute. a ee 


BUSH TEMPLE TEACHERS 
IN LECTURE-RECITALS 


Kenneth M. Bradley and Julie Rivé- 
King to Give Interesting Series 
of Musical Discussions 


Cuicaco, Dec. 13.—The Bush Temple 
Conservatory is entering upon its second 
successful term of the year, under the able 
direction of Kenneth M. Bradley, who has 
associated with him in the capacity of busi- 
ness manager Edward M. Schwenker. Mr. 
Schwenker has been successful in arranging 
a series of recitals for the school, and a 
new feature will be the lecture-recitals to 
be given before clubs and societies by Mme. 
Julie Rivé-King and Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley will give a series of lectures 
on “The Theory and History of Music,” 
which will be illustrated by Mme. Rivé- 
King from her large classical répertoire. 
By working together in this connection they 
will be enabled to give perfectly balanced 
lecture-recitals that will be of great inter- 
est to musical students and the general pub- 
lic. As Mme. King’s répertoire consists of 
over six hundred numbers, this plan can be 
carried on most successfully, and upon re- 
quest she will arrange an entire recital of 
one composer’s works. 

Mr. Bradley’s lectures will cover the the- 
ory and history of music in its entirety, and 
the series is planned to occupy a week in 
each of the cities visited. An extra recital 
is planned for one evening each week dur- 
ing these visitations. Of course, the recital 
course is subscribed for by some representa- 
tive woman’s clulkin each town, and is de- 
signed, in brief, to be a practical education 
in music from the general culture stand- 
point. 

M. Ballman, who was for years associ- 
ated with the Thomas Orchestra, is the 
conductor of the Bush Temple Conserva- 
tory Orchestral School. Artists will be 
pleased to observe that arrangements for 
rehearsal with full orchestra are to be con- 
sidered as lessons. The extension of this 
privilege to other than pupils of the con- 
servatory means a great deal for local 
pianists and vocalists. Mr. Ballman will 
give three concerts with his symphony or- 
chestra during the season, and the Bush 
Temple Conservatory String Quartet will 
provide three chamber concerts. 

A most worthy and important personage 
of the faculty is the well-known artist and 
educator, Edgar A. Nelson, a favorite with 
the concert-going constituency of the entire 


West. A. K. G. 





Musical Play Like “Peter Pan” 


Lonpon, Dec. 12.—“Where Children 
Rule,” a new children’s play, by S. Blow 
and D. Hoare, music by E. Jones, produced 
at the Garrick Theater last night, was 
greeted with high approval as a likely suc- 
cessor in popularity to “Peter Pan.” The 
cast is composed mostly of children. 


SOUSA POPULAR AS 
EVER IN CLEVELAND 


His Two Concerts Tax Hall’s 
Capacity —Rubinstein Club’s 
First Concert 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 13.—‘All hail to Sousa.” 
He has come and gone, and, as of old, he 
and his band have conquered. After an 
absence of three years Sousa gave two con 
certs Sunday, December 5, at the big Hip- 
podrome, which was taxed to its capacity 
both times. The audience greeted the band- 
master with enthusiastic applause after each 
number. The Misses Hoyt, in duets; Flor- 
ence Hardman, in violin numbers, and Her- 
bert L. Clark, cornet soloist, found favor 
and responded to encores. 

The Rubinstein Club, consisting of some 
eighty female voices, gave its first concert 
of the season at Chamber of Commerce 
Hall, Monday evening, December 6, to a 
well filled house. A pleasing program was 
performed under the direction of its ca- 
pable leader, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford. As 
predicted, the hit of the evening was the 
singing of the soloist, Giuseppe Picco, the 
Italian baritone of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. His numbers consisted of “Lontain 
da Te,” Di Pietro; Serenata, Tosti; “La 
mia Bandiera,” Rotoli; Canzone Russa from 
“La Fedora,” Giordano; a group of Eng- 
lish songs; the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” by 
Leoncavallo, and Barcarola from “La Gio- 
conda,” Ponchielli. The audience was de- 
lighted and encored each ‘number. The 
critics were unanimous in praise of this 
Italian with the pleasing presence and beau- 
tiful baritone voice. 

Picco was given excellent support at the 
piano by the Cleveland accompanist, Kath- 
erine Pike, who was called on at the elev- 
enth hour to accompany him. 

Much of the success of the concert was 
due to the president of the club, Mrs. S. S. 
Gardner. 

On Thursday evening, December 9, the 
Singers’ Club, led by Albert L. Davis, gave 
its first concert of the season at Gray’s 
Armory to a house filled to its capacity. 
The soloist was Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, 
whose remarkable voice found immediate 
favor with the audience. Her accompanist, 
Charles Wark, gave splendid support at the 
piano. The club accompaniments were well 
rendered on two pianos by George G. Emer- 
son and Florence A. Beckwith. 

Felix Hughes, baritone, of Cleveland, 
gave a song recital at the Hollenden Assem- 
bly Hall Saturday evening before a select 
audience. The program was well rendered. 
Mrs. Hughes’s work at the piano added to 
the success of the evening. 

The People’s Symphony Concerts will be 
given at Gray’s Armory on Sunday after- 
noons from three to five o’clock for ten 
consecutive Sundays, beginning January 9. 
They are to be given by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, with Johann H. Beck 
and Emil Ring as conductors. Some of the 
leading artists of Northern Ohio have been 
engaged as soloists. At the first concert 
Sol Marcosson, violinist, will be the solo- 
ist. He has recently returned from a con- 
cert tour of Illinois and Missouri. 

James D. Johnston, violinist and orches- 
tra director, is kept busy this season sup- 
plying music in the social field in Northern 
Ohio. 





Dr. Friedlaender in Holyoke 


Hotyoxe, Mass., Dec. 11.—The lecture 
ziven Tuesday evening under the auspices 
of the department of German of Mount 
Holyoke College, by Dr. Max Friedlaend- 
er, professor of the history and science of 
music in the University of Berlin, was un- 
usually interesting. The chapel was well 
filled. Dr. Friedlaender’s singing of the 
German folksongs gave an added interest 
to his lecture, the subject of which was 
“Das Deutsche Volkslied.” He was accom- 
panied on the piano by Victor Ernst Wolff. 
He showed a remarkable range, interpreting 
equally well the serious songs, the lighter 
ones and the ones written in dialect. It was 
his first lecture before a woman’s college 
thus far in his tour 

Raoul Gunsbourg’s “The Old Eagle,” will 
have its German premiére in Cologne this 
month. 
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CINCINNATI AWAITS 
HAMMERSTEIN OPERA 


Boston Company Will Also Visit 
City—Ladies’ Musical Club 
Changes Its Name 


CincINNATI, Dec. 13.—After being with- 
out opera for several seasons, Cincinnati is 
to be favored with two visits this year. 
The first to come will be Hammerstein with 
Tetrazzini, Sammarco and Mary Garden 
and such stars of his companies in New 
York and Philadelphia who can be spared 
from the performances there. The orches- 
tra, in the main, will be our own Cincinnati 
organization. A little more than a month 
later will come the Boston Opera Company, 
with four performances, on February I, 2 
and 3. 

The operas to be given, on the initial 
Cincinnati appearance of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s company in Music Hall will include 
“Lucia” and “Traviata.” The performance 
on the afternoon of the 28th will present 
Mr. Hammerstein’s stars headed by Miss 
Garden and M. Charles Dalmorés in Mas- 
senet’s “Sapho.” 

The Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio will 
give the second concert of their series at 
Memorial Hall next Thursday evening. 
The program includes the Trio No. 5, G 
major, of Mozart, and the Brahms Trio, 
op. 8, in B flat. The soloist will be Mrs. 
Ora Fletcher, coloratura soprano. 

Under the direction of Edwin W. Glover 
the first concert of the fourth season of 
the Musical Art Society takes place at the 
Odeon on Thursday night. 

The Ladies’ Musical Circle held their 
regular monthly meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Emma Brand Lewis on Wednesday, 
the modern French composers being the 
subject for the day. The program, in the 
hands of Ada Zeller, Jessie Straus and 
Mrs. Ora Fletcher, was an admirable one, 
and skilfully rendered. It consisted of the 
following numbers: Duet for violins, “Ber- 
ceuse,” “Au bord Du Misseau,” “Canti- 
line,” R. de Boisdeffre, Miss Straus and 
Mrs. Adolph Hahn; violin solo, “En Bat- 
eau” (Debussy), Mrs. Hahn; orchestra 
unmber arranger for two pianos; “Print- 
emps” (Debussy), Gertrude Dalton and Ada 
Zeller; songs, “Romances” (Debussy), 
“L’Heure Exquise’” (Reynaldo MHahn), 
Mrs. Fletcher. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Maurice Joseph and Mrs. Emma 
Brand Lewis. At the business meeting 
which followed the program, a change in 
the name of the club was decided upon. 
The society will hereafter be known as 
the Woman’s Musical Club. The meeting 
for January will he at the home of Mrs. 
Gertrude Zimmer. 

Edwin W. Glover read a paper before 
the Literary Club last night on “Frederic 
Chopin.” It was in the nature of commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Chopin, which has been and is being 
celebrated by various societies over the 
country. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club on Saturday, December 4, was 
unusually interesting to the large number 
of members present. It was composers’ 
night, and each number of the varied pro- 
gram which followed was most cordially 
received, 

Two piano songs (J. C. Davis), by the com- 
poser; (a) “She is Not Fair,” (b) Serenade, Song 
»f the Lonely Gnome (George A. Leighton), E. G. 
Council; second Mazurka (Tirindelli), Mr. 
Schwebel; (a) “Night,” (b) “The Viking” (Joseph 
Surdo), Alfred Hartzel (Carl Grimm at piano); 
“Spring” (John Yoakley), Philip Wertner; “Chant 
d’ Amour” (L. V. Saar), by the composer; Song 
(A. J. Gantvoort), Master Francis McVeigh; Noc- 
turne, Souvenir de Vienne (Fred Hoffmann), by 
the composer; (a) “Folks Song,” (b) “Recession- 
al’ (Sidney C. Durst), John Hersh. 

The quartet of the Mt. Auburn Presby- 
terian Church has been reorganized, and 
will sing at both services to-day. It is 
composed of Mary Owen, soprano; Mrs. 
Charlotte Callahan-Nees, contralto; J. A. 
Panther and Carl Gantvoort, bass, with 
Edwin W. Glover, organist and director. 
It is possible a series of special musical 
services, beginning with Christmas, will be 
inaugurated for the last Sunday of each 
month. F, E. E. 





OUMIROFF IN WASHINGTON 





Baritone Sings at the Embassy from the 
Netherlands 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 13.—The mu 
sicale which M. Bogea Oumiroff arranged 
for Mme. Loudon at the Embassy from the 
Netherlands was a great success. Herr 
Loudon, the ambassador, has been a pupil 
of Mr. Oumiroff’s, in Paris, and possesses 
a well-trained baritone voice. Mme. Lou- 
don, who before’ her marriage was Miss 
Eustis, of the well-known Washington fam- 
ily, was long noted for her interest in 
music, and her home in Paris was for 


many years a meeting place for music- 
lovers of many nations. Mme. Loudon has 
a very sweet mezzo-soprano voice, which 
she uses with skill. All of the mezzo 
roles in opera are at her command, and 
her répertoiré is one that many a profes- 
sional singer might envy. 

The President and Mrs. Taft, all of the 
diplomatic circle, the leaders in the Cabinet 
and social sets, and many from out of town 
were present. The program included solos 
by the Ambassador, by Mme. Loudon and 
Mr. Oumiroff, and a series of duets by the 
two last-named evoked a storm of applause 
from the audience. 

Mr. Oumiroff has been engaged to ar- 
range similar musicales at several of the 
embassies, and in March he is to sing at 
the White House. 


GISELA WEBER PLAYS 
SONATA BY L. V. SAAR 


Composer Assists at Second Recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall—Excellent En- 
semble Musicale Given 








Gisela Weber, violinist, gave her second 
concert in Mendelssohn Hall ori Tuesday 
afternoon, December 14, assisted by Leo 
Schutz, ’cellist; Louis Victor Saar, pian- 
ist and composer, and George Falkenstein, 
accompanist. The program consisted of 
the Handel Sonata in D Major, the Svend- 
sen Romance, Louis Victor Saar’s Sonata 
and a Brahms Trio. 

In the Handel Sonata, especially in the 
adagio and larghetto, Mrs. Weber displayed 
a lovely continuity of tone and an excel- 
lent command of the Handelian style. The 
Saar Sonata, which Mrs. Weber has played 
many times with the composer, was ren- 
dered with a complete understanding as to 
its interpretation. 

This sonata is a fine work, and should 
be heard more often on chamber music 
programs. The opening movement, an al- 
legro moderato, is one of considerable po- 
etic fancy and of decided originality. The 
second movement, the larghetto, opens with 
a noble recitative, followed by a smoothly 
flowing melody which is most appealing 
to the listener. The sonata as a whole is 
marked by a community of themal ideas, 
and is a closely knit work. Mr. Saar has 
shown his complete understanding of the 
capacities of both piano and violin, and 
has written a most playable sonata. 

Throughout the work both Mr. Saar and 
Mrs. Weber played with satisfying tonal 
quality and excellent technic. The presen- 
tation of a work by so excellent a player 
as Mr. Saar and with the assistance of 
a violinist who has studied the sonata with 
the composer, leaves no doubt as to a cor- 
rect exposition of the work as intended. 

The Brahms trio was performed with 
the freedom and individuality of expres- 
sion and at the same time a fineness of 
ensemble that would have done credit to a 
permanent organization. 

The Svendsen Romance was received 
with so much enthusiasm by the large audi- 
ence as to make an encore necessary. 
George Falkenstein was most satisfactory 
as an accompanist. 


CARL PUPILS IN RECITAL 








Organ Programs in Various Churches by 
Guilmant School Students 


Students of William C. Carl, at the Guil- 
mant Organ School, are giving frequent 
recitals, and are in demand this season. 
Among the number are Wesley Ray Bur- 
roughs, who last Sunday played his third 
recital on the Pan-American organ, in Con- 
vention Hall, Buffalo, on invitation of the 
City Council. Harold Vincent Milligan 
gives the last of a series of three, at Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church, New York, next 
Monday evening. T. Scott Godfrey Buhr- 
man gave his first recital this season at 
Adams Memorial Church, Monday night, 
and Kate Elizabeth Fox, at First M. E. 
Church, Asbury Park, N. J. John Stander- 
wick will give a recital at Morningside 
Presbyterian Church, New York, January 
10, assisted by André Sarto, baritone. Sev- 
eral of the students will give recitals in 
the series of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists: Henry Seymour Schweitzer, Prue 
Robinson Baird, Mary Adelaide Liscom, 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Kate Elizabeth 
Fox and Louise Dade Odell. The Guilmant 
School has had a successful Fall term, and 
closes this week for the holiday vacation 
of two weeks, to reopen January 4. Mr. 
Carl will spend a portion of the time at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, in Atlantic City. 


As a Christmas Gift 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I enclose a check for $4.00 to renew my 
own subscription and to pay for a year’s 
subscription for a friend as a Christmas 
gift. 1 am a great admirer of Musica 
AMERICA, Yours very sincerely, 

Mrs, E. Aine RyFoop-DextTer. 


TETRAZZINI STAR 
QF CHICAGO CONCERT 


Alfred Calzin, Pianist, Adds to the 
Excellence of Rabinoff’s 
Sunday “ Pop” 





Cuicaco, Dec, 13.—Luisa Tetrazzini elec- 
trified an immense audience yesterday after- 
noon at the Auditorium—the greatest audi- 
ence of the season, and one of the most 
enthusiastic. Despite the fact that weather 
conditions were distressing beyond com- 
pare, the Auditorium was crowded to over- 
flowing. Even the orchestra pit was filled 
with extra chairs for auditors. 

The boxes on this occasion represented 
the flower of fashion, and the audience was 
distinctly musical; and, if it came out of 
curiosity, it remained in admiration and re- 
tired enthusiastic. 

The program was interesting and varied, 
presenting a worthy and interesting young 
pianist in Alfred Calzin, and Enrico Tra- 
monti, the distinguished player of the harp. 

Mme. Tetrazzini has many characteristics 
in common with Marcella Sembrich, pri- 
marily a personality instantaneously in- 
gratiating and singularly winsome. She 
is an expositor of bel canto, representing 
the natural method which secures the most 
brilliant effects vocally with no apparent 
effort. Those who had been led to believe 
that she possessed merely a phenomenally 
high voice quickly changed conviction for 
larger things, as the voice is not only high, 
but singularly full, free, and even through- 
out the several registers always clear and 
sonorous. 

Her first number was the brilliant air from 
“La Traviata,” all phases taken with won- 
derful deliberation. This at once revealed 
the facility of her vocalism, as well as the 
quality of the voice, both in the medium 
tone and the silvery top notes. The audi- 
ence at once responded, flowers and ap- 
plause brought the dainty prima donna 
several times to the platform before she 
graciously responded with the Waltz Song 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” Subsequently 
she gave the Bird Song from “The Pearl 
of Brazil,’ which had a flute obbligato by 
Alfred Quensel, the flutist, in which her 
accuracy of intonation fairly outdid the 
accompaniment. As for her piano accom- 
paniments, they were indifferent; in fact, 
her wonderful artistic prescience swept 
along despite this lameness in the first num- 
ber. The audience, thoroughly aroused, 
called and recalled until she sang “Batti, 
Batti,” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” giv- 
ing the true Mozartean valuation to song, 
something really rare in this day. As a 
further test of her virtuosity she sang 
two short songs: Lotti’s “Arietta Antics” 
“Pur dicesti,” and Verdi’s “Ballo in Masche- 
ra.” The hour was growing late, the 
Limited train East even then was held 
behind its schedule time for its start East, 
and the audience kept calling and recalling 
until she was finally compelled to rush in, 
swathed in her ermine cloak, blow kisses 
right and left, and then rushed direct to 
the waiting automobile. 

Mr. Calzin played a new edition of the 
brilliant Concerto in C Sharp Minor, by 
Ludwig Schytte, which proved him to be 
a pianist of exceptional attainment. His 
technical equipment was equal to the most 
trying passages of this effective work, and 
he revealed a musical tone of rare beauty 
and a fine artistic discrimination in inter- 
pretation. The approval of the audience 
was rewarded by a short staccato number 
which proved delightful. C. E. N, 





REYNOLDS TRIO IN MAINE 





Boston Chamber Music Organization 
Plays in Belfast 


Boston, Dec. 13.—The Helen Reynolds 
Trio, Helen Reynolds, violin; Katherine 
Halliday, ‘cello, and Margaret Gorham, 
piano, gave a recital in Belfast, Me., last 
Thursday, playing the following program: 

Trio No. 3 C Major, Haydn; Trio in C Minor, 
Mendelssohn; “Serenade,” Liebe; Song Without 
Words,” Tschaikowsky; “Waltz Pair -tale,”’ 
Schutt, and “‘Negro Melody,” Coleridge-Taylor. 
Miss Reynolds, “Hejre Kati,” Hubay; Miss Halli- 
day, “Spanish Dance,” Popper; Miss Gorham, 
Valse, A Flat Major, Chopin. 

lhe concert was most successful in every 
way, and it is probable that the Trio will be 
engaged for a return date later this season. 

The engagements of the Trio and of the 
individual members of the organization are 
many for the balance of the season. Among 
the early engagements are concerts in 
Gloucester, Mass., January 12; Hingham, 
Mass., January 21; Waverly, Mass., Febru- 
ary 1; Manchester, N. H., February 2. Dur- 
ing the month of February a number of en- 
gagements will be played at places in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. At the Man- 
chester concert, February 2, Bertha Wessel- 


hoeft Swift, soprano, will be soloist with 
the Trio. 

Margaret Gorham, pianist of the Trio, 
will appear at a lecture-recital given by 
Edith Lynwood Winn, violinist, in Mans- 
field, Mass., on the afternoon of December 
31, and at a private musical in Boston on 
the evening of the same day. She will also 
play at one of Miss Winn’s recitals before 
the Waltham Woman’s Club, March 209, 
and will be soloist at a concert in Leomin- 
ster, Mass., February 18. Miss Swift will 
give her annual matinée of children’s songs 
at The Tuileries January 4, and will give a 
similar program in Fitchburg, Mass., Janu- 
ary 18 Miss Swift is teaching a large 
class of pupils in Gardner, Mass., this sea- 
son, and this, in addition to her teaching 
in Boston and New Bedford, completely 
fills her spare time from her recitals. 

cae Bs 


KNEISEL QUARTET PLAYS 
FOR 1,500 MUSIC-LOVERS 


Sigismond Stojowski Soloist at Concert 
of People’s Symphony Auxiliary 
: Club 


Kneisel weather of the choicest brand 
had no effect whatsoever on the enthusiasm 
attendant upon the second concert of the 
People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club, which 
took place at Cooper Union, New York, 
last Monday evening. Some fifteen hun- 
dred music-lovers filled the hall, and for 
over two hours listened with every mani- 
festation of pleasure to the splendid playing 
of the Kneisel artists and of Sigismond 
Stojowski, August Kalkhof, and Mrs. 
Thomas Tapper. The complete program 
was as follows: 








(1) Beethoven, Quartet in C Minor, op. 18; (2) 
Haydn, Andante con Variazioni, fF Minor; Mozart, 
Rondo in A Minor; Beethoven, “Sonata Appas- 
sionata’”; (3) Schubert, “Forellen Quintet,’”’ op. 
114. 

Everyone was willing to make allowance 
for shortcomings in the work of the strings, 
but, strange to say, despite the heavy at- 
mospheric handicap, there was little that 
required excuse. The lovable early Bee- 
thoven creation and the inspired Schubert 
quintet were played in true Kneisel fashion, 
which assertion is about the very highest 
praise that it is possible to bestow. In the 
latter number the assistance of Mrs. Tap- 
per at the piano proved her to be an en- 
semble player of the very first rank, while 
the work of Mr. Kalkhof with the double 
bass was highly effective. The players were 
many times forced to return to the platform 
to bow their thanks. Few audiences are 
more appreciative than those at Cooper 
Union. 

Before the appearance of Mr. Stojowski, 
Mr. Arens gave a brief illustration of the 
themes of the Beethoven sonata. The 
Haydn and Mozart pieces are somewhat 
long-winded, but the eminent Polish pianist 
succeeded in deeply interesting his hearers. 
[t was in the sonata, however, that his best 
work was done, and he played it with a 
beautiful tone, sureness of technic, and im- 
passioned fervor that were altogether ad- 
mirable. Mr. Stojowski knows how to 
combine the faculties of bringing to light 
the emotional contents of this music and 
at the same time of adhering to its classic 
purity of outline. H. F. P. 


EPSTEIN TRIO CONCERT 








Messrs. Pilzer and Alberghini Join Pian- 
ist in Chamber Music Program 


The first concert of the series to be given 
this season by the Epstein Trio took place 
in the Auditorium of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 12. This trio has to a certain ex- 
tent been reorganized, Maximilian Pilzer, 
the head of the violin department of the 
National Institute of Music, now being the 
first violinist, and Giuseppe Alberghini, the 
‘cellist. The piano part is, as heretofore, 
in the hands of Herman Epstein. The trios 
played at this concert are familiar ones to 
those acquainted with chamber music, and 
consisted of the B Flat Trio of Beetho- 
ven and the Arensky Trio in D Minor. 
As the Epstein Trio brings forth some un- 
usual compositions each year, some novel- 
ties may be looked for before this series 
is completed. A fortunate circumstance as 
the trio now stands is the similarity of 
style among the three artists, a very de- 
sirable quality in chamber music. Mr. 
Pilzer is a violinist who is gaining rapid 
and wide recognition, and has a talent of the 
highest order. He was for several seasons 
concertmaster of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, and is concertmaster and solo- 
ist of the Volpe and Arens Orchestras. 
Mr, Alberghini is an importation from 
Italy as first ‘cellist of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and his ensemble work as well as a 
couple of solos he played showed a great 
artist with beautiful style and a fine sing- 
ing tone. Mr. Epstein is known as a mas- 
ter of the piano, and so proved himself 
again, his musicianly feeling giving splendid 
life to the interpretations. 
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CARRENO RECITAL 
INTERESTS BUFFALO 


Sousa and His Band, Stojowski and 
Other Attractions Offered a 
Busy Week of Music 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Concerts have 
been numerous in Buffalo during the past 
ten days, and the amount of good music 
heard has been unusually large. On Friday 
afternoon, December 3, a recital was given 
by Mme. Carrefio in Convention Hall. The 
auditorium was crowded with music-lovers, 
and the pianist was received with every 
evidence of delight. Her playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Rondo in G, op. 52, and of Schu- 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet” will not soon 


be forgotten, and one could only wish for 
more music of such depth by one who can 
interpret so wonderfully, in addition to giv- 
ing such wonderfully dazzling technical dis- 
plays as that of Liszt’s Polonaise in E 
Major. There was also MacDowell’s “Kel- 
tic’ sonata, which, notwithstanding a mag- 
nificent execution, failed to make an im- 
pression. Mme. Carrefio was obliged to 
grant a number of encores. 

At the second artist’s recital of the Chro- 
matic Club on Saturday, December 4, Ethel 
Newcomb again presented a splendid pro- 
gram of works by Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wagner-Schuett, Paula Szalit, and 
Moszkowski, of which the last-named com- 
posers received the most satisfactory in- 
terpretation, adapted as their works are to 
Miss Newcomb’s style. The audience was 
very appreciative. 

Sousa and his band gave two well-at- 
tended concerts in Convention Hall on 
Monday, December 6, while an appreciative 
audience greeted Sigismond Stojowski at 
his first piano recital in Buffalo. He was 
assisted by George A. McGarry, vocalist, of 
Buffalo, for whom Mrs. Clara E. Thoms 
acted as accompanist, 

Wednesday evening, December 8, offered 





the first appearance of the Ball-Goold 
Quartet, and A£Zolian Hall was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. The able 


organization has now come to take a lead- 
ing part in the musical doings of Buffalo, 
shanhes to its lofty aspirations and fine per- 
formances. The program on this, as on all 
other occasions, was marked by an even 
proportion of classic and modern music. A 
Haydn quartet opened the program, and 
was done with due respect for its naively 
beautiful and winning qualities. It was 
followed by Arthur Foote’s Theme and 
Variations, op. 32. This is a composition 
that calls for high admiration for the man- 
ner in which the interesting theme is de- 
veloped and varied. Glazounow’s “Novel- 
ettes,” op. 15, is eminently Russian in char- 
acter, and as such is of paramount interest. 
It was succeeded by Sinding’s piano quin- 
tet, op. 5, in the performance of which the 
quartet had the valuable assistance of Mme. 
Blaauw. It was rendered with striking 
appreciation for the numerous contrasts in 
its four movements. 





MARIA GAY’S SAD TRIP 





Singer Hears by Wireless of Death of 
Her Father 


Maria Gay, who sang last season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, arrived in New 
York Saturday to fill an engagement in the 
Boston Opera House under Henry Russell. 
When two days out from Liverpool, on the 
trip over, she received a wireless message 
that her father, Ramon Pichot, had died in 
Barcelona. 

Miss Gay learned to speak English last 
Summer as the result of engagements to 
sing in “Carmen,” “Lohengrin” and “Otel 
lo” in English in Liverpool, Birmingham 
and Glasgow. When she sang in Liverpool 
she did not understand the words, but was 
told the audience understood her. She will 
leave New York on February 9 to go to St 
Petersburg to sing in 26 performances. 





Beatrice I. Kent in Boston Recital 


Boston, Dec. 13.—Beatrice I. Kent, a 
sixteen-year-old miss who is a pupil of 
Mary Ingraham, gave a recital of piano- 
forte music in the Lang Studios last Thurs- 
day evening, before an audience which en- 
tirely filled the room. The program was as 
follows: 

Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
feethoven: Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, Mendels 
son: March Mignonne, Poldini; A Spring Idyl 
Margaret Ruthven Lang; Cachoucha, Raff 

Her playing of the “Moonlight Sonata” 
was commented upon most favorably by th« 
musicians present, and her other numbers 
also showed evidence of thorough training 


FACES SEASON OF 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


Orpheus Club of Suburban Pitts- 
burg Gives Opening Concert 
Under New Leader 


PittspurG, Dec, 13.—The Orpheus Club, 
whose membership is made up of the best 
singers of some of Pittsburg’s suburbs, has 
taken a new lease of life by electing J. L. 
Rodrigues, one of the best known singers 
of the Pittsburg district, as its director. 
The club will give the first concert of the 
season Thursday night, in Avalon Hall, 
Avalon. The Orpheus Club was organized 
five years ago, and has grown steadily. 
To-day it is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing male choruses of Western Pennsylva- 
nia. The organization is to be assisted hy 
the best musical talent obtainable, and on 
the occasion of its first concert will have 


Walter C. Earnest, tenor, as its soloist. 
He is the soloist of the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburg. He has ap- 
peared as soloist on the programs of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink in the Atlanta and 
Nashville May festivals. 

The following officers have been elected: 
C. A. White, president; T, E. Armstrong, 
vice-president; H. K. Bragdon, secretary; 
W. P. Allen, treasurer; S. J. Crealock, 
librarian. The executive committee is com- 
posed of Mr. White, J. A. Hanna, F. E 
Bratt, J. M. Martin; music committee, D. B. 
Hamilton, W. C. Batchelor, C. L. Delp and 
C. M. Rorah; accompanist, Vera Wilson. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian pianist, 
composer and conductor, was greeted by a 
large audience last Thursday night at Car- 
negie Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
Pittsburg Art Society. It was the 365th 
reception of this organization. His first 
number was his sonata in D minor, op. 28, 
in which he elicited great enthusiasm and 
admiration. His succeeding numbers con- 
firmed the impression thus created. 

The new concertmaster of the Pitt$burg 
Orchestra, Leo Altman, did not fail to de 
light an enthusiastic audience at last week’s 
pair of concerts of Director Emil Paur’s 
organization, when he appeared as the solo- 
ist. He gave a splendid rendition of Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony” for violin and or- 
chestra. Prolonged applause compelled him 
to play two additional numbers, one of 
which was an arrangement from the sextet 
from “Lucia,” for violin without accom- 
paniment, and the other a selection from 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” with piano 
accompaniment played with sympathetic ef 
fect by Carl Bernthaler. The first half of 
the orchestra program was devoted to Rub- 
instein’s “Ocean” symphony, which al 
though long, was relieved at times by me- 
lodic passages. Richard Strauss’s serenade 
for wind instruments and played by thir- 
teen members of the orchestra received the 
warmest commendation. The closing num- 
her by the orchestra, Brahms’s “Academic 
Overture,” was played with great sympathy. 

Dallmeyer Russell will give the third of 
his historical piano recitals on December 
16, and will be assisted by George C. Weit- 
zel, a baritone, formerly of the Valenzia 
Grand Opera House, Italy. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has arranged 
a recital for to-morrow, with Emil Paur, 
pianist, as the soloist. He will give the 
entire program. 

Adolph M. Foerster, one of Pittsburg’s 
leading composers, has just issued a new 
work, “Second Album of Lyrics, Opus 60,” 
for medium and high voice. 

Mrs. Charles Farrow Kimball, soprano, 
and Christine Miller, contralto, gave a de 
lightful program at Greensbury last Sun 
day, on the occasion of the Elks’ Memorial, 
singing their favorite duet, “Power Eter 
nal.” Mrs. Kimball appeared ten days later 
in Greensbury with Charles Wakefield Cad 
man, in the rendition of the latter’s Indian 
Songs i. a 





From the Mill to the Opera Stage 


Lonpon, Dec. 11.—A mill girl working at 
a loom at Stockport has been discovered by 
Mrs. D’Oyly Carte to be the possessor of 
a remarkable voice. Mrs. Carte states that 
the girl not only has such a flexible and 
pleasing soprano that it is difficult to be 
lieve it has not been cultivated, but that she 
also has dramatic ability. The girl has 
been engaged for one of Mrs. Carte’s tour 
ing operatic companies. 





Alabama Women Study Schumann 


Se_ma, Ata., Dec. 11.—The Selma Music 
Study Club continues to give fine classic 
programs, which are both instructive and 
enjoyable. The program given on Wed 


nesday morning consisted of numbers by 
Robert Schumann, the subject for the day. 
Mrs. Ritter and Miss Bender rendered the 
“Rhenish Symphony” as a piano duet; Mrs. 
Stewart sang “Der Wanderlied”; Miss 
Groves and Mrs. Tate played as a duet 
“Andante and Variations in B Flat’; Mrs. 
W. T. Atkins, Jr., sang “Friihling Nacht” 
and Mrs. McVoy and Miss Bennish gave 
the “Spring Symphony” as a piano duo. A 
three-minute talk on Schumann by Annie 
Bender followed. SS eS 


MISS MERO AND CARASA 
IN BOSTON CONCERT 


Pianist and Opera Tenor Give First of 
Mrs. Hall McAllister’s Musical 
Mornings 


Boston, Dec. 13.—Mrs. Hall McAllister 
began her fourth season of Musical Morn- 
ings at the Hotel Somerset to-day. The 
large ballroom was nearly filled with a 
fashionable audience, which applauded 
heartily. The program was given by Yo- 
landa Méré, the pianist, and Frederico de 
Carasa, tenor, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, and in presenting these artists Mrs. 
McAllister maintained her reputation for 
bringing new and interesting people to 
Boston. Miss Mér6 has played here once 
beforg, but this was the first appearance 
in Boston of the distinguished Manhattan 





tenor. The program was as follows: 
Mile. Méré: Etude, F Major, op. 10; Nocturne, 
i Miner; Scherzo. B Minor, Chopin; Prelude, 


Bortkiewitz; Serenade, Rachmaninoff; Valse inter 
mezzo, Merkler; “‘Liebestraum,” Liszt; Hungarian 
Rhapsodie XIV, Liszt. Mr. Carasa: “O Paradiso 
(L’Africaine’’) Meverbeer; “La Cavatina” (“Romeo 
et Juliette’), Gounod; “La Mia Canzone,” Tosti; 
*Vieni,”’ Denza. 


Mr. Carasa has a ringing, resonant voice, 


and produces his effects in a true Italian 
stvle. If there were times when his sing- 


ing would undoubtedly have given greater 
pleasure in a much larger auditorium, there 
were other moments when the beauty of his 
tones made a most favorable impression. 

Miss Mér6 gave a beautiful reading of 
the Chopin group. The Serenade of Rach- 
maninoff and the Merkler Valse were finely 
played, and her fleetness of technic and 
brilliance of execution were thoroughly dis- 
played in the Liszt Rhapsody 

The second musicale in the season will 
be on December 27, when the artists will 
he Mme. Margarita D’Alvarez and Mischa 
Elman, violinist. ie oe © 


FAINTS TWICE ON STAGE 








Mme. Pasquali Sings “Marta” Under 


Difficulties in Brooklyn 


Unfortunate incidents that attended the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s revival of 
“Marta” in Brooklyn Monday night were 
blamed by the members of the company upon 
the fact that it was the thirteenth of the 
month. In the first place, the performance 
was delayed more than an hour by the 
breaking down of the property wagon on 
the bridge. Then Bernice de Pasquali, who 
sang the title role, had a severe cold, but 
sang rather than disappoint the large audi- 
ence. She fainted just as the curtain fell 
on the second act and was carried to her 
dressing room. Dr. L. E. Tieste, one of the 
opera subscribers, advised the singer not to 
go on again, but she bravely volunteered to 
finish. At the end of the third act she 
swooned again. 

In this act Mr. Bonci was about to repeat 
an aria in answer to applause, but there was 
a misunderstanding when he was in the 
middle’ of the number and the orchestra 
went back and started all over again. The 
tenor stopped singing, the orchestra stopped 
playing, and the audience had a _ hearty 
laugh. 





RENAUD WINS HIGH 
FAVOR IN ST. LOUIS 


French Pianist Heard at Symphony 
Concert and in Private 
Recital 


Sr. Louts, Dec. 11.—Patrons of the sym 
concert last Sunday evening were 
given a rare treat in the performance of 
Emiliano Rénaud, the French pianist from 
Indianapolis. Mr. Rénaud was heard in the 
Liszt Concerto in E Flat and “On Route,” 
by Godard, and as an encore, played with 
an extremely delicate touch, “Chanson 
by Tschaikowsky. His work was 
The orchestra 


phony 


lriste,” 
well received. rendered its 
numbers in its usual artistic style. 

Mr. Rénaud followed his triumph of 
Sunday with a private recital at A®olian 
Hall on Monday evening, assisted by Mrs. 
Franklyn Knight, contralto, accompanied by 
Mrs. Charles Allen Cale. Mr. Rénaud 
played a varied program of numbers by 
tach, Schumann, Liszt and Chopin. He 
also played one of his own compositions, 
“Vieux Minuet,” a delightful light number 
Mrs. Knight, who has appeared locally sev- 
eral times this season, sang in her usual 
good style, and responded to several! en- 
cores, 

\ new musical organization has been 
formed at Webster Groves, consisting of 
thirty-four male voices, under the director- 
ship of Glenn Woods, It is called the Arion 
Club, and its first concert will be given 
next month. 

Loudon Charlton has been in the city all 
of this week looking after the coming tours 
of the Symphony Orchestra. By far the 
most prominent of these is the Southern 
tour, in April. 

Great interest is being taken in the com- 
ing season of a week’s grand opera in Janu- 
ary by the Boston Opera Company. Direc- 
tor Russell has brought several companies 
here, and it is believed that he will receive 
the hearty co-operation of all music-lovers 
in this city. The operas and casts have not 
been announced yet. Jane Noria will be 
with the company, and, being a St. Louis 
woman, it is expected that particular in 
terest will be taken in those performances 
in which she will appear. 

he Rubinstein Club entertained its mem 
hers and friends with a very interesting 
program at Becker’s Hall Tuesday evening. 
Some of the most prominent vocalists and 
instrumentalists in the city participated. 
Mary McCausland, violinist, gave Mendels- 
sohn’s Cantata in C Minor, with Miss Finn 
at the piano. It was rendered in brilliant 


style Other soloists were Adah Black, 
James Rohan and Camille Becker. The ac- 
companists were A. I. Epstein and Miss 
Finn. H, W. C. 


James and Robert Slack. 


DENVER PLANS BIG 
FESTIVAL IN APRIL 


Performances of Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Expected to Prove En- 
couraging Object Lesson — 


DENVER, Dec. 10.—Denver is to have a 
three days’ music festival in April next, 
with five performances in the Auditorium 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, assisted by the 
Denver Apollo Club’s mixed chorus and 
several soloists of fame. The festival 
project was conceived but a short time ago 
by a few Denver men who are interested 
in establishing here a permanent orchestra. 
J. H. K. Martin, the hustling manager of 


the Apollo Club, was sent by a committee 
of Denver business men to Minneapolis 
week before last to study conditions there 
and, if possible, to secure Herr Oberhof- 
fer’s orchestra for a Spring concert series, 
that the public here might have an object 
lesson in what a city of approximately equal 
resources may accomplish. Mr. Martin se- 
cured an option upon the services of the 
orchestra for such a festival in April, and 
upon his return the committee decided to 
promote the April festival. Last evening, 
at a joint meeting of the commercial or 
ganizations of Denver, Mr. Martin pre 
sented his plan and received assurance of 
hearty support. 

There will be three evening concerts and 
two matinées. An effort will be made to 
secure Geraldine Farrar for the star solo 
ist, and should she not be available the 
choice will fall upon some other prominent 
operatic star. The programs will be so ar- 
ranged as to interest all classes of music 
lovers. The Apollo Club chorus, Henry 
Houseley, director, will co-operate with the 
orchestra in presenting some great choral 
work—probably Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

The people who are working to secure 
an endowment fund for the Denver per- 
manent orchestra were at first inclined to 
oppose the bringing. here of the Minne- 
apolis organization until it was explained 
that the idea is to show the general public 
of Denver what sort of an organization a 
city of its own resources could develop with 
proper support. 

The April festival as planned will mean 
an outlay of fully $10,000, which sum is 
fully guaranteed by Denver business men. 
The fifteen trustees elected to the board of 
control of the movement are Lawrence C-. 
Phipps, J. A. Thatcher, Fritz Thies, Fred 
G. Moffat, W. E. Sweet, Frank Shepard, 
FE. B. Field, George B. Berger, James R. 
Thorpe, Fred J. Chamberlain, the Rev. F. 
W. Oakes, Godfrey Schirmer, T, B. Sterns, 
FE. F. Powers, William M. Wiley, Harry C 
J. C. W. 
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Lucien Howe, of Brattleboro, Vt., has 
been engaged as organist of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Indianapolis. 

* * * 

It has been announced that Maud Allan’s 
American tour of twenty-five performances 
will begin at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
January 20. 

ow ' 

Frederick Very has accepted the position 
of organist at the Woodbury Memorial 
Church, Providence. Mr. Very began his 
duties last Sunday. 

AS 

Orley Henry See, of the facultv of the 
Denison Conservatory of Music, Granville, 
O., gave a recital December 8, assisted by 
Karl Henry Eschmann. 

“= 


Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor, who 
has announced his determination of going 
into opera, sang recently at concerts in 
Woonsocket and Central Falls, R. I. 

* * * 


An interesting recital was given at the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 8, by students under Louis Bachner, 
Bart-Wirtz, Pietro Minetti and Ernest 
Hutcheson. 

Ss % 

Oscar Lehman, of Norfolk, Va., holder 
of a vocal scholarship at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, has been appointed 
tenor soloist at Memorial Episcopal Church 
in the latter city. 

*x* * * 

A “musical evening” with the Crescendo 
Club of Atlantic City was held there De- 
cember 7, in the First M. E. Church. Piano, 
organ and vocal solos, quartets and chor- 
uses made up the program. 

* * * 

Loretta De Lone, harpist, has returned 
from a successful concert harp recital tour 
in the Middle West. Miss De Lone is not 
only a harp soloist, but sings and recites 
to her own harp accompaniments. 

* * * 


Wesley Ray Burroughs, post-graduate of 
Guilmant Organ School and pupil of Will- 


iam C. Carl, New York, has been engaged 


for his third recital on the Pan-American 
organ in Convention Hall, Buffalo. 
FY 


Mrs, Elfrida True James, a pupil of 
Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, the voice 
teacher, scored an emphatic success at the 
concert of Martin Johnstone, the violin- 
ist, in New York on December 8. 

“> F 


The Orpheus Club of Newark, N. J., be- 
gan its twenty-first season December 9, in 
a concert, under Conductor Arthur T. Mees, 
in which it was assisted by Nevada Van 
Der Veer, contralto, of New York. 

* * * 


Mrs. Mabel Orebaugh-Henderson and 
her husband, William Otis Henderson, 
have removed to Battle Creek, Mich., from 
Grand Rapids, and recently gave a piano 
and song recital which was warmly praised. 

. eS 

The directors of the Kenosha Choral So- 
ciety, at Kenosha, Wis., have decided to 
make the organization -a permanent body 
and to begin work at once upon a new ora- 
torio. The society recently presented “Eli- 
jah.” 

. eS - 

A musicale was given at the residence of 
Mrs. Durant Cheever, No. 150 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, December 8, by 
Martina Johnstone, violinist, assisted by 


Mrs. Elfreda True James and Heinrich 
Meyn. 
* « * 
Einar Vallin, formerly of Stockholm, 


Sweden, now of New York, a pupil of 
Grieg, gave the second of a series of mu- 
sicales early in the month at the St. Charles 
Hotel, Atlantic City, before a responsive 
audience. 

* * *« 

Mrs. Elfreda James, a pupil of Hattie 
Clapper Morris, of New York, recently sang 
at a musicale at the home of Miss Martina 
Johnston. Mrs. James proved herself the 
possessor of a glorious voice and much 
artistic ability. 

7 7 * 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, pianist, gave 
pleasure to a large audience in Hartford, 
Conn., December 11, at his first recital at 
the Hartford Conservatory of Music. He 


aes v Lae at 
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preceded his selections with descriptive and 
analytical remarks. 
* * * 

A group of three songs: “My Choice,” 
“An April Shower” and “The Awakening” 
—new compositions by B. Margaret Ho- 
berg, a young American composer—was 
sung by Adele Wallick, mezzo-soprano, on 
December 4, at the Hotel Plaza, New York. 

ee « 


Before an audience which completely 
filled the Talma Theater, in Providence, 
the Yale Musical Clubs gave their second 
concert of the season December I0. The 
Yale Quartet, composed of Messrs. Minni- 
gerode, Pomeroy, Hyde, and Lohmann, 
made a decided hit. 

oe 2 

John Goodall, the young Columlis, O., 
violinist studying in Berlin, is now a pupil 
of Michael Press, a Russian, who is said to 
be the pride of Ysaye. Mr. Goodall began 
with Theodore Spiering, but Mr. Spiering 
went into concert and his pupil was obliged 
to find a new teacher. 

* * * 

In the second of the series of organ re- 
citals by Harold Vincent Milligan, at Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church, Seventy-third 
street and Broadway, last Monday evening, 
the soloist was Eleanor Owens, soprano. 
The program was beautifully rendered by 
both organist and soloist. 

2s 2 


A well rendered program of the music 
of Edward A. MacDowell was listened to 
by a large assemblage at the residence of 
Mrs. Frank A. Wallace, Wallingford, 
‘Conn., November 29. The artists were 
Mrs. Grace Walker Nichols, contralto, and 
Henry E. Bonander, pianist. 

i S.. 

Jean Franko, violinist, of No. 164 West 
Seventy-ninth street, New York, was sched- 
uled to appear at a musicale given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Gibson, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 16, and will play, December 21, at the 
Choral Club concert in Flushing, L. L, 
under the baton of John Dempsey. 

e-a- 6 

Amy Grant’s interesting readings from 
Strauss’s “Elektra” were heard in the 
Hotel Montclair, N. J., early this month. 
Miss Grant’s first appearance in public was 
on the stage of the Montclair Club two or 
three years ago, when she read Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,” with musical setting. 

* * * 

The Thomas Orchestra of Chicago re- 
cently gave one of its famous concerts at 
Madison, Wis., which was attended by an 
unusually large gathering of musical peo- 
ple. The overture to Weber’s romantic 
opera, “Der Freischiitz,” with which the 
orchestra opened its program, aroused great 
interest. 

* * * 

The Philharmonic Society at Appleton, 
Wis., has taken up the study of “Her Maj- 
esty’s Ship Pinafore,” by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, which will be presented during the 
coming season instead of “The Daugh- 
ter of Mme. Angot,” which was first de- 
cided upon. The society is in charge of 
Director Alex Zenier. 

* * * 

Milwaukeeans are looking forward to the 
second of the Sunday afternoon concerts 
in Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard’s series, 
which will take place December 19, when 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, and 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte will appear: Both 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte and Mme. Zeisler are 
favorites in Milwaukee. 

* * * 


Morandi, Bach, Saint-Saéns, Boccherini 
and Elgar were represented on the pro- 
gram of the organ recital given last Sun- 
day by Professor Charles E. Clemens, or- 
ganist and director of the music of the 
Florence Harkness Memorial College for 
Women, connected with Western Reserve 
University, in Cleveland. 

* _ * 

An enjoyable recital was given by the 
Schumann Choir and pupils of Sadie Gere 
Thomas at Arundell Club Hall, Baltimore, 
December 7, under Miss Thomas’s direc- 
tion. Miss Thomas, soprano, sang Bem- 
berg’s “Hindoo Song,” Schumann’s “Wal- 
dgesprach” and Lang’s “Nonsense 
Rhymes,” with Eva King, accompanist. 

« 7 * 

The Thursday Musical of Minneapolis 

has just issued an attractive booklet set- 


ting forth its various activities in con- 

venient form and including a calendar of 

events, lists of members, etc. The charac- 

ter of the year’s program and the length 

of the membership list indicate highly 

flourishing conditions in the organization. 
* * * 


Portland, Col., was the scene of an un- 
usual musical entertainment the last of 
November, given by workers in the main 
industry there—cement. The solos and 
quartets were sung by recent graduates of 
Southern and Eastern colleges. J. P. Ed- 
wards directed the chorus. American folk 
songs were the main feature of the pro- 
gram. 

re 

On Sunday, Dec. 26, at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Central Park West and 
Seventy-sixth street, New York, Christmas 
music appropriate to the day will be ren- 
dered by choir and instruments. In the 
afternoon Adam Geibel’s Christmas can- 
tata, “The Nativity,” will be sung. J. War- 
ren Andrews is organist and choirmaster. 

* * * 


Mrs. L. Dow Balliet, of the Crescendo 
Club of Atlantic City, has started on a 
lecture tour, her second this season, to in- 
clude New York City and several New 
England cities, with subjects pertaining to 
“Vibrations,” “Music of the Spheres” and 
music as related to practical life. These 
are return engagements in most instances. 

*x* * * 


With the assistance of Horace Britt, 
’cellist in the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Farrington Smith, accom- 
panist, Alice Preston, soprano, of New 
York, gave a contert in Newark, N. J., last 
Tuesday night. This was the début in that 
city of the well-known lyric soprano and 


society favorite. 
* * * 


Pepito Arriola, the eleven-year-old pian- 
ist, gives a recital in Boston on Thursday 
afternoon, December 16, with Lilla Or- 
mond, soprano. In January he is engaged 
for two appearances in Philadelphia with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and goes also 
to Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and will 


play a return engagement in Columbus, 
where he appeared earlier in the season. 
6 


At a recent meeting of the Frohsinn So- 
ciety, a musical organization of La Crosse, 
Wis., the following officers were elected: 
President, John G. Malin; vice-president, 
Stephen Streicher; recording secretary, 
John C. Spallinger; financial secretary, 
George Stanger; treasurer, Henry Ahrens; 
librarian Albert Puchs. Robert Isler was 
chosen director. On January 12 the society 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


* * * 


The members of the Women’s Music 
Club of Columbus, O., who were on the 
program December 14 were Ethel Harness 
and Mrs. Arthur D. ‘Wolfe, organists; 
Ferne Carlton, who made her first appear- 
ance in the club as a solo pianist; Mrs. 
Mabel McCray, soprano, who also made her 
débvt in the club; Mrs. Ada Bulen Hidden, 
violinist, and Mrs. Joseph Drake Potter 
and Lillian Miller, singers. 

* * * 


The faculty concert of this month, under 
the auspices of the University of Michi- 
gan School of Music, had a specially inter- 
esting program, the vocal scena, “The 
Bells” (Edgar Allan Poe), by Franco Le- 
oni, being given for the first time in Ann 
Arbor. The performers were Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, Samuel Pierson Lockwood, Will- 
iam Howland and Albert Lockwood. Mrs. 
E. S. Sherrill and Maude Z. Hagberg were 
accompanists. 

oe 

At a faculty recital of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., December 8, Mary E. 
Williams, formerly of the New England 
Conservatory, of Boston, sang an aria from 
“La Gioconda,” fwo songs by George W. 
Chadwick, entitled “Sings the Nightingale 
to the Rose” and “Thou Art to Me,” and 
the well-known lullaby from “Jocelyn.” Mr. 
Moag was the accompanist, and Organist 
Sleeper played several solos. 

oe 3 


At the musical services connected with 
the thirty-third anniversary of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, Atlantic City, recently, Mrs. 
John S. Ingram directed the chorus choir 
and gave soprano numbers. The Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, directed by John S. In- 
gram, sang. The Mendelssohn Club also 
performed at the recent Y. M. C. A. con- 
cert in Atlantic City, at which the soloists 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Howland, bass 
and contralto, of Boston. 

* * * 

An organ recital was given by Professor 
Hammond, of Holyoke, Mass., December 
8, on the new pipe organ given by Mrs. 
Flavel Gaylord to the First Congregational 
Church, Amherst. The organ was formally 
dedicated Sunday, and Stuart’s “The Na- 
tivity” was sung in the afternoon by a cho- 
rus, with Mrs. Charles Tillson, organist. 
assisted by J. Malcolm Warren, tenor, of 


Northampton; Laura Kidder, pianist, and 
Harry Kidder, violinist. 
* * * 

The first concert of the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, conduct- 
or, was given at the East High School in 
Rochester on Tuesday, December 7. This 
orchestra has become one of the best semi- 
professional orchestras in the country, and 
its career is being watched with interest. 
The program consisted of Raff's Sym- 
phony, No. 5; “Lenore,” op. 177; Saint- 
Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale,”” and Rubinstein’s “Bal Costume.” 

* * * 


At the recent Elks’ “Lodge of Sorrow” 
in Florence, Col., an interesting program 
was given by Mrs. F. A. Sutorius, pianist; 
Ethel Deibert, accompanist, and an octet 
consisting of Bertha Moore, Bessie Jack, 
Lila Smith, Lilly Mitchell, Lora Jack, Ruth 
Deibert, Nina Stewart, Anna Hitchcock. 
Miss Moore was soprano soloist. The 
young women are members of the new 
choral society recently formed in Florence, 


and directed by Mrs. T. M. Howells, 
mezzo-soprano. 
* * 
Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the 


department of music of the College of the 
City of New York, gave his one hundred 
and fourth public organ recital Sunday. 
Professor Baldwin prepared for Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 15, a special pro- 
gram illustrating the treatment of the or- 
gan through three centuries, beginning with 
Frescobaldi and ending with a Wagner 
transcription. This recital was one of a 
series of thirty free recitals given in New 
York and vicinity by members of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 

ee 


Dr. George May, physical examiner for 
the University of Michigan, lectured re- 
cently before the pupils of the Kempf Stu- 
dio on the care of the throat and its rela- 
tion to voice production. The lecture was 
interesting, models of the throat in differ- 
ent positions being shown. Following the 
talk, Louise Stretch, contralto, gave three 
Brahms numbers, and the Studio Quartet— 
Florence Ball, Miss Stretch, Elmer Thiemes 
and Manton Marble—sang four numbers, 
two of which were from the song cycle, 
“The Trend of Time.” 

*x* * * 


Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pian- 
ist, who comes to this country early in 
January for her third American tour, will 
make her first appearance in New York 
at the Saturday afternoon concert of the 
Rubinstein Club, January 8. Other en- 
gagements are for the Woodhouse concert 
at Trenton, on January 11; at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Philadelphia, Frederick, Md.; 
Bristol, Va.; Janesville, Wis., and Van- 
couver, B. C. Miss Peppercorn comes for 
a three months’ trip only, and will return 
late in March or early in May. 

* * * 


School of Music pupils at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, have been fa- 
vored with a series of lecture-recitals, 
given by William Howland, head of the 
vocal department, who is ably assisted by 
Minnie Davis Sherrill at the piano, and by 
the assistants of his department. Mr. How- 
land’s experience as a concert singer and 
his extended study in Europe and America 
in preparation for these lecture-recitals 
make a series of much interest. The de- 
velopment of song in its various forms is 
considered in short analytical talks, and 
songs are utilized to illustrate the charac- 
teristics of different masters. 
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Providence Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, held a ladies’ night and musi- 
cale December 9 in that city. A string 
quartet, made up of F. A. Thurber, first 
violin; W. Ralph Kenyon, second violin; 
Victor Aberg, viola, and Bant Zetterson, 
‘cello, rendered several selections, and Ada 
Chace, of Fall River, gave two piano solos 
which were greatly enjoyed. There were 
also selections by a male chorus composed 
of H. L. Webster, Percy Bainton, F. E. 
Havens, first tenors; John C. Davis, Benja- 
min Doughty, Edward Barks, second ten 
ors; Arthur Higgins, Ernest L. Sprague, 
W. C. Baker, first bass, and Isaac Chace 
Robert Brown and Butler Church, second 
basses. 

se 

The Tempo Male Quartet, assisted by 
Samuel J. Leventhal, violinist; Elise Leigh- 
ton Livermore, reader, and Wyllys B. Wa- 
terman, pianist, gave an excellent concert, 
December 8, in Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Conn., for the benefit of the Hartford 
Branch of the International Sunshine So 
ciety. The quartet sang four selections, in- 
including Dudley Buck’s fine setting of 
Tennyson’s “Bugle Song,” Linder’s “Water 
Lilies,” “The Scissors Grinder,” by Jungst, 
and a “Nocturne,” by Protheroe. Although 
somewhat handicapped by the enforced ab- 
sence of one of its members, Thomas E. 
Couch, and the substitution at the last mo- 
ment of another baritone, Dr. Arthur R. 
Couch, the singing of the quartet was of a 
high order. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Arnaud, Germaine—(First American appearance) 


New Orleans, Jan. 7. 
Barrere, George--New York, Dec. 18; - Montclair, 


N. J., Dec. 28. 
Barrow, Edward—Boston, Dec. 20; Pittsburg, Dec. 
30. 


Benedict, Pearl—Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 22; Pitts- 
burg, Dec. 30. 


Borroff, Albert—Chicago, Dec. 27 and 29; Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 28. 

Busoni, Ferruccia—New York, Jan 6 and 7; Brook. 
lyn, Jan. 8. 

Carreno, Teresa—Washington, Dec. 19 and 28; 
Milwaukee, Jan. 6; Minneapolis, Jan. 7. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 
19; New York, Dec. 21; Montreal, Dec. 28 
and 30. 

Elman, Mischa—Boston, Jan. 7 and 8. 


Elwes, Gervase—New York, Dec. 28. 

Gannon, Rose L.—Chicago, Dec. 27 and 29. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Pittsburg, Jan. 7 and 8. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 27; 
Boston, Jan. 8. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—New York, Dec. 
Baltimore, Jan. 7. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Birmingham, Ala., 
20; New York, Dec. 28 and 29. 

Kerr, U. S§.—York, Pa., Dec. 20. 

Koenen, Tiliv—Cincinnatti, Dec. 18. 

Lerner, Tina—Minneapolis, Dec. 19. 

Martin, Frederick—Pittsburg, Dec. 30. 

Middleton, Arthur—Minneapolis, Dec. 26. 

Miller, John B.—Chicago, Dec. 27 and 29; 
waukee, Dec. 28. 

Miller, Christine—Greensburg Institute, Dec. 
Appleton, Wis., Dec. 27; Milwaukee, Dec. 

Peppercorn, Gertrude—Trenton, N. J., Jan. 
New York, Jan. 8. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—Chicago, Dec. 26. 

Rogers, Francis—Los Angeles, Dec. 18. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Nashua, N. H., Dec. 22. 


19 and’ 20; 


Dec. 


Mil- 


w N 


$3 
8. 
6; 


Samaroff, Olga—New York, Dec. 20; Chicago, 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.—New York, Dec. 109; 


Worcester, Mass., Dec. 28. 
Schramm, Paloma and Karle—Indianapolis, Jan. 5s. 
Sembrich, Mme.—New York, Dec. 20. 
Strong, Edward—New York, Dec. 25; 
N. J., Dec. 27. 
Ssumowska, Antoinette—Boston, Jan. 8. 
Tewksbury, Lucille S.—Chicago, Dec. 27 and 29; 
Milwaukee, Dec. 28. 


PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


The Piano *, Organ 
Purchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES CO., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Newark, 






































THIS TRADE MARK 
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OFA 
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Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


S. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD ONIO, 


o. 





Thompson, Edith—West Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Weils, John Barnes—Flushing, L. I., Dec. 21. 
Montclair, N. J., Dec. 26. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Montclair, N. J., Dec. 18; 
3rooklyn, Dec. 22; Philadelphia, Dec. 30. 

Wiillner, Dr. Ludwig—Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Jan. 3; Denver, Jan. 4; Cincinnati, Jan. 7 and 8. 

Young, John—Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Balfour Concert Co.—Kansas City, Dec. 13. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Dec. 18; 
New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 20; Boston, Dec. 24, 
25 and 31; Jan. 1; Providence, R. I., Jan. 4; 
Boston, Jan. 7 and 8. ; 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Boston, Jan. 2. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, Dec. 22. 


Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, Dec. 
16. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Dec. 


18 (evening); Jan. 7 and 8. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Dec. 20. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, Jan. 6. 

Kaltenborn String Quartet—Brooklyn, Dec. 19; 
New York, Dec. 25; Brooklyn and New York, 
Dec. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, 
Jan. 4. 

Longy Ciub—Boston, Dec. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Dec. 19 and 26; Jan. 7. 

Mozart Society of New York—Astor Hotel, New 
York, Jan. 1. 

Musical Art Society—New York, Dec. 23. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, Dec. 
28 and 30. 

Pasmore Trio—Chicago, Dec. 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 20, 
22, 24, 25, 31; Jan. 1, § and 7. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, Dec. 25, 26, 
29 and 31; Jan. 6 and 7; Brooklyn, Jan. 8. 

Philharmonic Trio—Huntington, L. I., Dec. 14; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 18. 

Pittsburg Mozart Club—Pittsburg, Dec. 30. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Jan. 7 and 8. 

Symphony Society of New York—New Theatre, 
New York, Dec. 19 and Jan. 2; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 4. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Dec. 30 and Jan. 1. 

Young People’s Symphony—New York, Dec. 18. 


Dec. 28; New York, 








Zerola Defends Intellectuality of Grand 
Opera 


[Continued from page 6.] 


“The opera here is great; why should it 
not be so, for the American millions have 
brought the best singers from Europe? 
You have belle scenery, belle orchestra, 
belle singers, but the ensemble”—(a shrug 
of the shoulders), “is—not so homogeneous 
—as—in Italy. Abroad we may not have 
such great singers, but we work well to- 
gether and we work harder for the ensem- 
ble effects. 

“But your New York—it is fine! They 
told me the weather was bad, but I have 
found the climate of Italy here, so fine and 
so good for the voice. But I have one fault 
to find—your automobiles; they do not 
wait, they run over one and do not stop!” 

Mr. Zerola had saved my best question 
for the last. Interested in the question of 
the adaptability of certain voices to certain 
roles, I had asked for some light on the 
subject, and he began by telling me his 
favorite roles. 

“I am a dramatic tenor, and my favorite 
role is Otello. Of course, I sing all of the 
great dramatic roles, even the most difficult ; 
none of them has any difficulties for me. 
But I am a dramatic tenor, and I do not try 
to sing lyric roles, 

“That is the great trouble here. You offer 
so much money to the tenor that he will 
sing anything. We have seen a great lyric 
tenor almost ruin his voice by trying to 
sing dramatic roles, and others are going 
the same way. You had a lyric tenor here 
last year in Otello, and he was absolutely 
unsuited to the role. In Italy he would 
never have attempted it, but the lure of 
American gold” — and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“At home the tenor does not get a fab- 
ulous salary and is compelled to save his 
voice for old age, so that he may not starve. 
Here he gets so much money that he is 
willing to sing anything, knowing that he 
can save the money and that he will have 
no need of his voice if he has a fortune. 
And anyhow, they wouldn’t listen in Italy 
to a dramatic tenor singing lyric réles, or 
vice versa, so the singer does not at- 
tempt it. 

“And now,” and he shook hands with me, 
“don’t forget to tell your readers that I 
read Musicat America from cover to cover 
every week. It is a great paper, and I first 
became acquainted with it in Milan, the 
musical center of our country, where I saw 
hundreds of copies of it.” 





Small Baltimore Audience for “Otello” 


Battimore, Dec. 13.—Verdi’s “Otello” 
was finely presented by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the Lyric Tuesday eve- 
ning. Leo Slézak, the giant tenor, appeared 
in the title rdle, and was warmly received, 
as were Pasquale Amato, Frances Alda and 


the other noted singers. The attendance 
was comparatively small. In regard to this 
Manager Bernhard Ulrich, in a published 
statement, said: “I do wish somebody 
could explain why our people will flock to 
see some performance of opera and neglect 
others equally as good. Other cities envy 
us such a season of opera as is being given 
here. It is not pleasant for us to feel that 
‘Traviata,’ with Caruso, will draw a $10,000 
house and without him only a $4,000 house. 
We cannot have Caruso and Farrar in every 
performance. If Baltimore is to have opera 
this season Baltimoreans must show that 
they appreciate other stars save one or two, 
and that they want fine ensemble effects as 
well as the best singers.” W. J. R. 





WON PRAISE IN LONDON 


Flonzaley Last Appearances Abroad Be- 
fore Return to America 


Enthusiastic receptions have been given 
the Flonzaley Quartet at each of the three 
concerts which they played in London pre- 
vious to their departure for America, while 
critical notices have been of the most flat- 
tering nature. The general consensus of 
opinion has been that the organization is 
one of the rarest ability, admirable alike 
in tone, ensemble and interpretative skill. 
Indeed, the very first movement of the first 
number which these four artists played at 
their opening concert sufficed to show their 
complete mastery of the finest details in 
the performance of chamber music, and 
their hearers were delighted and impressed 
by the perfection of the ensemble and the 
spirit and delicacy of their playing. They 
showed themselves to be capable of num- 
berless dynamic gradations, from the ten- 
derest and most delicate pianissimo to a 
forte of almost orchestral sonority. They 
are musicians of the very first rank. “The 
history of the quartet,” says the London 
Star, “reminds one of the old days when 
Maecenases worked on a grand scale. 
Founded to play at the villa of a Swiss gen- 
tleman, the organization soon became 
known, and went out in the world and 
played everywhere.” 





Green Bay’s Big Musical Event 


Green Bay, Wis., Dec. 13.—The recent 
presentation of Handel’s oratorio, “Mes- 
siah,” by the Green Bay Choral Society 
was one of the most successful of all the 
annual oratorios presented at Christmas 
time by the choral society in the last six 
years. A chorus of 120 voices, with an or- 
chestra in full symphony complement and 
four exceptionally good soloists, all assem- 


bled under the direction of Professor Will- 
iam Boeppler, made the event the leading 
musical affair of Green Bay’s season. The 
finely balanced chorus was well supported 
by Bach’s Milwaukee Orchestra. The care- 
fully selected quartet embraced Harriet P. 
Orendorff, soprano; Jennie Johnson, alto, 
of Chicago; Edward Strong, tenor, and 
Fred Martin, basso, of New York, assisted 
by Mrs. Rose Annen, of Green Bay. 





CANTON ORCHESTRA SEASON 


It Opens with Evidence of Marked Ad- 
vance Over Last Year 


Canton, O., Dec. 11.—Canton’s best 
turned out Tuesday for the opening con- 
cert of the season fdr Canton’s Symphony 
Orchestra under the conductorship of 
Charles G. Sommer, of Cleveland. This is 
the seventh season of this popular organiza- 
tion, which now has some fifty members 
and gives three concerts during the season. 

At the Tuesday evening concert, the or- 
chestra showed a marked improvement over 
last season, especially in the second half of 
the program, when the men _ thoroughly 
warmed up to their work and did them- 
selves proud. The soloist, Myrtle Elvyn, 
pianist, proved a rare treat, with such play- 
ing as Canton has rarely been fortunate 
enough to hear. 

The outlook for the success of the or- 
chestra is better than ever this year, and it 
is better supnorted pv the public. No ma- 
terial change has been made among the 


players. A. F. W. 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 

100 violin outfits, only $50; 

20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in Bann InstTrv- 
MENTS, TALKING ACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everythin musical. Easy monthly Sogwents, Sheet 
Music and instruction books at half. 

FRE Big new catal ogue of Musica! Instruments 

supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a SOc. place of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
CC? Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. » The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 




















INTRODUCTION OFFER 





THE ORGAN 


A Manual of the True Principles of Organ Playing for Beginners 
By SIR JOHN STAINER 
Edited and Enlarged By James H. RoGers 


The Editor has made extensive additions to the sketch of the history of the organ, has added a 
chapter on modern organ construction, illustrating tubular-pneumatic action, electro-pneumatic action, 
and adjustable combination stop action, and, of unusual and practical value, a chapter on “Stops 
and their Management,’’ which includes a discussion of the subject of organ specifications. 


The Musical part has been extended by a number of original organ compositions by eminent com- 


posers, b 


system of fingering has been replaced 


new exercises, and by — manual parts added to the pedal exercises. 
»y that in common use in the United States. 


The English 


The new edition has marked superiority over the old in the number and quality of the illustrations, 
many of which were specially drawn for the work by a practical American organ builder. 


Price, paper $1.00. Introduction price 60 cents. 


some cloth binding $1.50, for introduction 90 cents. 


With THE MUSICIAN for one year $1.85 


In hand- 
With THE MUSICIAN for one year, $2.25. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


The work will be sent to those with accounts in good standing, but in such cases the postage will be 


extra. 


This offer will positively be withdrawn upon publication. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont St, Boston, Mass 















An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment | 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the | 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- | 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed | 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
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